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Dear  Sir, 

TO  be  permitted  to  addrefs  a work  of  this 
nature  to  a Man  eminently  diftinguifhed 
in  every  department  of  fcience,  muft  prove  a 
fource  of  gratification  to  the  compiler.  Every 

part  of  phyfie,  however,  may  juftly  prefume 

# 

on  your  protection,  to  whom  both  the  theory 
and  practice  are  indebted  for  fo  many  im- 
provements. 

Your  polite  and  friendly  affiftance,  in  procur- 
ing many  materials  towards  the  completion  of 
the  following  fheets,  claims  my  warmeft  thanks ; 
and  fhould  the  compilation  be  fortunate  enough 
to  receive  your  approbation,  together  with 
that  of  the  medical  world  in  general,  I fhalL 
cfteem  myfelf  amply  recompenfed  with  the 

A 2 affurancc, 
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affurance,  that  fuch  a work  will  not  be  Tent  into 
the  world  without  a profpe£t  of  conveying  ufc- 
ful  information,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  may 
afford  fome  entertainment  to  the  curious  in- 
quirer into  biographical  hiftory. 

/ * v . 

That  you  may  long  continue  to  enjoy  the 
merited  honours  of  fuperior  genius,  is  the  fin- 
cere  wifh  of 
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TO  prcferve  memoirs  of  illuftrious  men,  is  dif- 

charging  an  aCt  of  jyltice  to  departed  merit,  and 

may  prove  the  means  of  exciting  the  aCtive  genius  ot 
model!  and  unaffuming  fuperiority  of  mental  endow- 
ments to  the  exertion  of  talents,  which  may  be  found 
beneficial  to  mankind.  With  thefe  views  biography 
unfolds  the  different  talents  of  every  age,  and  exhi- 
bits the  numerous  natural,  and  acquired  excellen- 
cies of  diftinguifbed  characters.  Actuated  by  thefe 
motives,  and  anxious  to  obtain  a more  complete  hif- 
tory  of  the  origin  and  progrefe  of  Medical  Science, 
the  Compiler  has  been  induced  to  undertake  a work, 
which  he  trulls  will  not  be  unacceptable;  being  in- 
tended to  contain  fome  account  of  moll  medical 
men,  who  have  been  fufficiently  diltinguifhed  to  meric 

fuch  a memorial  of  their  abilities ; it  will,  therefore, 

• 

naturally  include  a hiftory  of  the  moft  remarkable, 
and  the  moft  interefiing  circumltances  ; an  account  of 
the  progrels  of  Phyfic,  Surgery,  Anatomy,  Mid- 
wifery, Pharmacy,  Chemiltry,  Botany,  and  of  every 
department  of  philofophical  fcience  connected  with 
medicine ; and  an  abftraCt  of  the  opinions  and  princi- 
ples, by  which  the  medical  world  "has  been  influenced 
in  all  its  extent  and  duration. 

The  Compiler  has  been  > particularly  attentive,  to 
• A 3 do 
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dojnftice  to  the  learned  and  ingenious  of  all  countries, 
whofe  public  works,  or  private  profefiional  characters, 
are  held  in  high  edimation.  In  the  execution  of  this 
plan  he  has  not  recurred  to  Dictionaries  * only, 
nor  contented  himfclf  with  fupplying  the  defects  of 
one  Dictionary  from  another,  and  cutting  off  the  re- 
dundancies of  all;  but  every  thing  has  been  collected 
from  the  different  performances  which  contained  mate- 
rials relative  to  the  plan.  For  an  account  of  the  writ- 
ings of  authors,  recourfe  fhould  be  had  to  their 
works;  and  for  that  of  their  lives,  to  the  bed  memoirs 
that  are  extant. 

It  may  poffibly  be  objected  to  this  work,  that  there 
are  others,  which  fuperlede  the  neceffity  of  the  prefent; 
but  it  mud  be  remembered,  that  fince  the  publication 
of  any  work  of  medical  biography,  many  very  emi- 
nent and  celebrated  characters  have  exided,  the  me- 
mory of  whofe  lives  and  examples  might  probably  be 
lod  to  the  public,  were  they  not  now  recorded.  Bv 
the  advantage  of  an  extenfive  correfpondence  with 
different  medical  men,  the  Compiler  has  been  able  to 
collect  the  lives  of  fome  eminently  didinguifhed  phyfi- 
cians,  and  of  others  who  have  not  yet  graced  the  page 
of  biography. 

The  voluminous  works  of  Mangetus,  as  well  as  the 
writings  of  Le  Clerc,  and  Freind,  on  a fubject  nearly 
fimilar  to  the  prefent,  arc  highly  valuable  fo  far  as 
they  advanced.  Dr.  Aikin,  many  years  ago,  com- 
menced a work,  which  promifed  to  be  equally  iervice- 
able,  and  from  whofe  ingenious  memoirs  we  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  copying  fome  valuable  lives. 

The  Compiler  thinks  it  neceffary  to  mention, 

that  there  are  omitted  in  thefe  volumes  memoirs  of 

« 

t 

* T o the  authors  of  that  ufeful  work,  the  General  Biographical 
Dictionary,  in  Svo.  the  author  acknowledges  particular  obliga- 
tions. 

fome 
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fomc  diftinguifhed  perfons,  which  he  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  colled,  which  will  be  introduced  into  a 
future  edition,  if  by  the  favour  of  the  public  another 
lhould  be  called  for ; but  in  this  cafe  they  will  be 
printed  feparately,  for  the  ufe  of  the  purchafers  of  the 
firft.  He  alfo  takes  this  opportunity  of  returning  his 
thanks  for  the  friendly  afilftance  of  Dr.  Darwin ; 
Dr.- Buck;  Mr. Warner,  furgeon,  Hatton -flreet ; Mr. 
Home,  furgeon,  Leicefter-fquare ; Mr.  Lucas  and 
Mr.  Fofter,  furgeons  to  Guy’s  hofpital ; the  Author  of 
the  Medical  Spectator;  Mr.  Henry,  Manchefter;  Mr. 
E.  Falkner,  Southwell;  and  many  others;  and  will 
be  happy  to  receive  any  Communications  which  may 
tend  to  the  further  Improvement  of  his  work. 
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BIOGRAPHIA  MEDICA. 


ACTUARIUS  (John) 

' y 

The  Son  of  Zacharias,  a. Greek  writer  of  the  latter  ages : 

He  fhews  great  judgment  and  genius,  as  well  as 

knowledge  in  his  profefiion,  in  making  his  collections# 

/ 

He  wrote  fix  books  of  Therapeutics,  two  books  on 
the  Animal  Spirits,  and  feven  treatifes  on  the  do&rine 
of  Urines.  According  to  fome  he  is  placed  about 
the  year  noo,  and  according  to  others,  in  the  1300th 
year  of  the  chriftian  aera.  Actuarius  is  a title  be- 
flowed  on  the  phyficians  of  the  court  at  Conflanti-* 
ftople. 

iE  G I N E T A (Paul us) 

A Native  of  the  Ifland  ZEgina,  whence  he  has  his  name. 

According  to  Le  Clcrc,  he  flourished  in  the  fourtli 
century,  but  with  more  truth  he  is  placed  by  Abul- 
pharagius,  who  is  allowed  to  give  the  belt  account  of 
thofe  times,  in  the  feventh*  Yet  he  could  not  live 
late  in  it,  as  is  plain  from  his  own  writings,  where, 
fpeaking  of  collyriums,  he  mentions  one  which  he 
happened  to  meet  with  in  Alexandria.  That  he  had 
been  in  this  city  is  pad  all  doubt  (though  not  as  a 
fludent,  as  Dr.  Freind  would  have  it)  and  probably 
before  it  was  taken  and  plundered  by  Amrou,  which 
happened  no  later  in  the  leventh  century  than  the 
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year  forty ; for  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  vifit 
Alexandria  after  it  had  been  facked,  and  all  the 
libraries  and  other  monuments  of  learning  burnt  by 
order  of  the  caliph.  And  as  a farther  proof  of  this, 
Abulpharagius  places  him  fome  time  before  Othman 
was  made  caliph,  which  was  in  the  year  643,  two  years 
after  Heraclius’s  death,  fo  that  he  does  well  to  make 
him  fiotirifli  fome  time  in  the  reign  of  Heraclius,  as 
about  the  year  620.  His  works  are  defervedly  famous, 
and  it  appears  that  his  knowledge  in  furgery  was  very 
great,  for  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente  has  thought  fit 
to  tranfcribe  him  in  an  infinite  number  of  places.  In- 
deed the  do&rine  of  Paulus  .ZEgineta,  together  with 
that  of  Celfus  and  Albucafis,  make  up  the  whole  text 
of  this  author.  Flis  inferences  and  obfervations  confift 
chiefly  in  explaining  thefe  two  writers,  and  thefe  are 
the  triumvirate,  to  whom  he  principally  flands  indebted 
for  the  afliftance  he  received  in  compofing  his  excellent 
book.  In  fhort,  the  furgery  of  Paulus  has  been  the 
fubjedt  matter  of  moft  of  the  books  of  that  profeflion 
down  to  this  time ; and  yet  this  author,  valuable  as  he 
is,  is  one  of  thofe  whom  Le  Clerc  and  others,  for  want 
of  being  better  acquainted  with,  have  been  pleafed  to 
condemn  as  worthlefs  writers.  He  is  the  firft  author 
that  takes  notice  of  the  cathartic  quality  of  rhubarb. 
He  begins  his  book  with  a defcription  of  women’s 
difeafes,  and  treats  profefledly  of  diftempers  incident  to 
that  fex,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Milward,  he  is  the  firft: 
in  all  antiquity  that  deferves  the  title  of  man-midwife. 
His  writings,  and  the  various  editions  of  them,  are  as 
follow : 

1.  Libri  feptem,  de  Re  Medica,  feu  Opera  omnia, 
Greece,  Venetiis,  1528,  fol. 

a.  The  fame,  cc  Ex  Interpretatione  et  cum  Anno- 
tationibus  Johannis  Guinterii  Andomaci,  Venet. 
1542.”  8 vo. 
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3.  The  fame,  to  which  are  added,  cc  Annotationes 
Jacobi  Goupyli,  ex  Edidone  et  cum  Scholiis 
Jo.  BaptifLe  Camotii,  Venet.  1553.’'  8vo. 

Vide  Freind’s  <c  Hiftory  of  Phyfic,”  v.  i,  p.  21 1, 
and  cc  Letter  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane.” 

j 

jE  T I U S, 

An  ancient  Phyfician,  born  at  Amida,  a town  in  Mefopotamia, 

But  at  what  time  he  lived  medical  hiftorians  are  not 
agreed ; foine  place  him  in  the  year  350,  others  in  437, 
and  others  in  45  5,  to  which  laft  opinion  Mercklin  feems 
to  fubfcribe.  But  Doctor  Freind  will  have  him  to  be 
much  later;  he  fays,  c<  It  is  plain,  even  from  his  own 
<c  books,  that  he  did  not  write  till  the  very  end  of  the 
u fifth,  or  the  beginning  of  the  fixth  century,  for  he 
“ refers  not  only  to  St.  Cyril,  archbifhop  of  Alex- 
cc  andria,  who  died  in  444,  but  to  Petrus  Archiater, 
cc  who  was  phyfician  to  Theodoric,  and  therefore  muft 
<c  have  lived  ftill  later.” 

He  ftudied  at  Alexandria,  and  in  feveral  places  of 
his  works  agrees  with  the  pharmacy  of  the  ^Egyptians.- 
His  cc  Tetrabiblos”  is  a colledlion  from  the  writings 
of  thofe  phyficians  who  preceded  him,  chiefly  from 
Galen,  but  contains  neverthelefs  fome  new  things,  for 
which  we  are  entirely  indebted  to  this  author.  His 
work  confifts  of  fixteen  books,  eight  of  which  were 
publifhed  in  Greek  only,  at  Venice,  1534,  in  folio^ 
but  Janus  Cornarius,  a phyfician  of  Frankfort,  made 
a Latin  verfion  of  the  whole,  and  publifhed  it  with  the 
Greek  at  Bafil,  1542,  in  folio:  Henry  Stevens  after- 
wards printed  it  among  his  <c  Medici  Principes”  at 
Geneva,  1567,  in  folio. — Vide  “ Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.lib,  v, 
c.  23.” — “ Linden.  Renovat,”  p,  18. — cc  Hift.  of 
P hylic,”  part  1,  p.  4. 
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AKENSIDE  (MARfc) 

A phyfician,  who  publifhed  in  Latin  a treatife  upon 
the  “ Dyfentery,”  in  1764,  and  a few  pieces  in  the 
firft  volume  of  cc  The  Medical  TranfaCtions  of  the 
College  of  Phyficians,”  printed  in  1768,  but  far  better 
known,  and  to  be  diftinguifhed  hereafter  as  a poet. 

He  was  born  at  Newcaftle-upon-Tyne,  November  9, 
17  2T,  educated  at  the  grammar-fchool  in  Newcaftle, 
then  fent  to  the  univerfities  of  Edinburgh  and  Leyden. 
Before  he  had  numbered  his  twentieth  year,  he  was  pur- 
suing, with  unremitting  attention,  his  ftudies  in  the  for- 
mer of  thofe  two  univerfities.  His  parents  and  relations 
were  of  the  fed  denominated  Prefbyterians,  and  it  was 
their  defire  that  he  Ihould  attain  the  qualifications  of  a 
pallor.  In  perfecting  himfelf  for  the  ftation,  aliotted  by 
his  friends,  who  were  not  aware  that  he  was  more  inclined 
to  pay  court  to  the  Mules,  than  to  undertake  the  cure  of 
fouls,  the  young  gentleman  had  accepted  fome  fupport 
from  the  funds,  which,  much  to  the  honour  of  the  Englifh 
Dififenters,  are  railed  for  the  accommodation  of  thofe 
whole  narrow7  fortunes  oblige  them  to  have  recourfe  to 
an  aid  fo  generous  and  falutary.  Here  the  noble  and 
independent  difpoiition  of  our  author  prelented  itfelf. 
His  friends  had  marked  out  a path  for  him  he  wifhed 
not  to  purfue ; his  inclinations  led  him  to  the  ftudy  of 
phyfic  in  preference  to  that  of  divinity,  which  he  deter- 
mined to  relinquiih:  the  a fii fiance  he  had  received  he 
confidered  as  mifapplied,  and  that  honour  and  reCtitude 
called  upon  him  to  return  it.  Thefe  were  the  fentime nts 
of  genuine  and  innate  virtue.  In  aCting  thus,  Marfc 
Akenside,  grateful  to  his  benefactors,  dilcharged 
the  debt  of  honour,  and  gave  an  early  inftance  how 
truly  he  revered  its  facred  principles.  With  fuch  an 
exalted  mind.,  it  is  the  Ids  to  be  wondered  at,  that  at 
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this  early  period  of  his  life,  he  planned  and  wrote 
his  “ Pleafures  of  Imagination,”  which,  fo  long 
as  genius  holds  an  admirer,  will  ever  be  valued 
for  chaftenefs  of  defign,  purity  of  moral,  and  all  that 
pleafing  witchery  which  marks  the  healthful  offspring 
of  genuine  poetry.  This  ineftimable  poem  cannot  be 
read  too  often.  Its  author  poffdTed  a heart  in  love 
with  virtue;  a love  which  difplays  itfclf  in  every  line, 
and  which  appears  to  raife  the  genius  of  our  moral 
bard  to  an  exalted  height,  unattainable  but  for  fuch 
powerful  abidance. 

Mr.  Akenside  remained  at  Edinburgh  about  three 
years  ; during  which  time,  he  wrote  feveral  of  his 
poems,  particularly  his  <c  Ode  on  the  Winter  Sol- 
dice,”  a production  which  ranked  him  very  high 
in  the  edimation  of  the  literary  characters  which 
adorned  the  place.  In  1741,  he  took  a fhort 
leave  of  his  native  country,  and  went  to  Leyden, 
where,  on  the  1 6th  of  May  1744,  he  took  his  degree 
of  doCtor  in  phyfic.  At  this  time  his  cc  Pleafures  of 
Imagination”  appeared  before  the  public.  It  was 
welcomed  as  a work  of  fuch  intrinfic  worth  ought  to 
be  welcomed.  From  its  fale  the  author’s  finances  were 
improved,  and  his  fame  edablifhed.  Dr.  Johnfon 
mentions,  that  he  has  heard  Dodfley  (by  whom  it  was 
publifhed)  fay,  that  when  the  copy  was  offered  him, 
the  price  demanded  for  it,  which  was  a hundred  and 
twenty  pounds,  being  fuch  as  he  was  not  inclined  to 
give  precipitately,  he  carried  the  work  to  Pope,  who 
having  looked  into  it,  advifed  him  not  to  make  a nig- 
gardly offer,  for  c<  this  was  no  every  day  writer.” 
The  world  was  next  prefented  with  his  “ Epiftle  to 
Curio.”  This  impreffive,  moral,  and  fenfible  pro- 
duction, has  been  termed  by  a celebrated  biographer,  in 
too  many  inftances  more  eftimable  for  genius  than 
tor  liberality,  a very  acrimonious  epiftle  to  Pulteney. 
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Another  writer  obferves,  fC  Akenside,  diflfatisfied 
cc  with  it,  altered  it  exceedingly.”  On  his  return 
from  Leyden,  he  fixed  on  Northampton  as  his 
place  of  refidence  : here  he  pradtifed  as  a phyfician, 
and  here,  with  the  learned  and  pious  Doddridge, 
he  carried  on  an  amicable  debate,  concerning  the 
opinions  of  the  ancient  philolophers  with  regard  to  a 
future  ftate  of  rewards  and  punifhments,  in  which 
Akenside  fupported  the  firm  belief  of  Cicero  in  the 
great  article  of  natural  religion.  From  Northampton 
he  removed  to  Hampftead  3 in  that  feat  cf  air  and 
health  he  refided  about  two  years,  and  then  fixed  in 
London,  where  he  was  univerfally  admired  as  a poet, 
but  long  remained  unknown  as  a phyfician,  in  which 
profeffion  he  was  anxious  to  become  diftinguifhed. 

Notwithftanding  all  his  endeavours,  Dr.  Aicensfde 
was  fo  far  from  eftablilhing  himfelf,  that  had  it  not 
been  for  the  generous  and  timely  affiftance  cf  his  friend 
Mr  Dyfon,  wno,  to  fupport  his  character  in  the  world, 
allowed  him  three  hundred  a year,  he  would  have  funk 
into  thofe  difficulties  arifing  from  flraitened  circum- 
ftances,  to  which  genius  and  talent  have  been  too  often 
expofed.  In  time  the  dudtor  acquired  confiderable 
reputation  and  pradtice,  and  arrived  at  moft  of  the 
honours  incident  to  his  profeffion.  He  became  a fel- 
low of  die  Royal  Society  a phyfician  to  St.  Thomas's 
hofpital,  was  admitted  by  mandamus  to  the  degree  of 
dodtor  in  phyfic  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  and 
eledted  a fellow  of  the  Ro\al  College  of  Phyficians  in 
London ; and  upon  the  fettlement  of  the  queen's 
houfehold,  was  appointed  one  of  the  phyficians  to  her 
majefly  Lie  perhaps  might  have  ftiil  rifen  to  a 
greater  elevation  of  character,  had  not  his  fludies 
ended  with  his  life,  by  a putrid  fever,  on  the  23d 
day  of  June  1770,  in  the  45th  year  of  his  age. 

He 
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He  was  buried  in  the  parifh  of  St.  James,  Weft- 
minfter. 

Dr.  Akenside  was  much  devoted  to  the  ftudy  of 
ancient  literature,  and  was  a great  admirer  of  Plato, 
Cicero,  and  the  beft  phiiofophers  of  antiquity.  His 
knowledge  arid  tafte  in  this  refpedt  are  confpicuous  in 
his  poems,  and  in  the  notes  and  illuftrations  which  he 
hath  annexed  to  them.  That  he  had  a fincere  reve- 
rence for  the  great  and  fundamental  principles  of  re- 
ligion, is  apparent  from  numberlefs  paftages  in  his 
writings.  His  high  veneration  for  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing, his  noble  fentiments  of  the  wifdom  and  benevo- 
lence of  the  Divine  Providence,  and  his  zeal  for  the 
caufe  of  virtue,  are  confpicuous  in  all  his  poems. 

Dr.  Akenside’s  principal  medical  performances  are, 
i ft,  his  cc  Diflertatio  de  Dyfenteria,”  publifhed  in  1764, 
which  has  been  commended  as  an  elegant  fpecimen  of 
Latinity  : it  was  twice  tranflated  into  Englifh.  Pie  alfo 
wrote ; 2d,  “Obfervations  on  the  Origin  andUfe  of  the 
Lymphatic  Veflels  in  Animals.”  3d, cc  An  Account  of 
a Blow  on  the  Heart,  and  its  Effedts.”  4th,  ccOratio 
Anniverfaria,  ex  Inftituto  Harveii,  in  Theatro  Collegii 
Regalis  Medicorum  Londinenfis  habita,  Anno  175 9. ” 
5th,  cc  Obfervations  on  Cancers.”  6th,  <c  Of  the 
Ufe  of  Ipecacuanha  in  Afthmas.”  7th,  <c  a Method 
of  treating  White  Swellings  of  the  Joints.”  Befides 
thefe,  he  read  at  the  College,  fome  pradtical  Obferva- 
tions made  at  St.  Thomas's  Hofpital  on  the  putrid 
Eryfipelas,  which  he  intended  for  the  fecond  volume 
of  the  Medical  Tranfadtions.  This  paper  he  carried 
home  with  a defign  to  corredt  it,  but  it  was  not  re- 
turned at  the  time  of  his  death.  Being  appointed 
Croonian  ledturer,  he  chofe  for  his  fubjedt,  <c  The 
Hiftory  of  the  Revival  of  Learning;”  and  read  three 
lectures  on  it  before  the  College ; but  from  which  he 
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loon  defided,  it  was  fuppofed  in  difguft,  fame  one  of 
the  College  having  objected  that  he  had  chofen  a fub- 
jccSt  foreign  to  the  inditution.  Mod  of  the  above 
pieces  were  publifhea  in  the  Philofophical  and  Medical 
T ranfacdions. 

ALDROVANDUS  (Ulysses), 

Profefl'or  of  fhilofoghy  and  Pnyfic  at  Bologna,,  the  place 

of  his  Nativity, 

Was  a mod  curious  inquirer  into  natural  hidory,  and 
travelled  into  the  moft  didant  countries  on  purpofe  to 
inform  himfelf  of  their  natural  productions.  Minerals, 
metals,  plants,  and  animals,  were  the  objeCts  of  his 
curious  refearches,  but  he  applied  himfelf  chiefly  to 
birds,  and  was  at  great  expence  in  having  figures  of 
them  drawn  from  life.  Aubert  le  Mire  fays,  that  he  gave 
a certain  painter,  famous  in  that  art,  a yearly  falary  of 
two  hundred  crowns  for  thirty  years  and  upwards,  and 
that  he  employed,  at  a great  expence,  Lorenzo  Ben- 
nini  and  Cornelius  Swintus,  as  well  as  the  famous  en- 
graver Chridopher  Coriolanus.  Thefe  expences 
ruined  his  fortune,  and  at  length  reduced  him  to  the 
mod  didrefiing  neceflity ; and  it  is  faid  that  he  died 
blind  in  an  hofpital  at  Bologna  at  a great  age,  in  1615. 
Mr.  Bayle  obferves,  that  antiquity  does  not  furnifh  us 
with  an  indance  of  a defign  fo  extenfive  and  fo  labori- 
ous as  that  of  Aldrovandus,  with  regard  to  natural 
hidory:  that  Pliny  indeed  has  treated  of  more  fub- 
je&s,  but  only  touches  them  lightly,  whereas  Aldro- 
vandus  has  collected  all  he  could  meet  with.  His 
compilation,  or  what  was  at  lead  compiled  upon  his 
plan,  confids  of  feveral  volumes  in  folio,  fomc  of 
which  were  printed  after  his  death.  Pie  himfelf  pub- 
lifhed  his  “ Ornithology,  or  Hidory  of  Birds,”  in 
three  volumes,  folio,  in  1599  > an^  his  fevcn  books  of 
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Infects,  which  make  another  volume  of  the  fame  fize. 
The  volume  of  ££  Serpents,”  three  of  “ Quadrupeds,” 
one  of  “ Fifties,”  that  of  ££  Exfanguineous  Animals,” 
the  ££  Hiftory  of  Monfters,”  with  the  fupplement  to  that 
of  Animals,  the  ccTreatife  of  Metals,”  and  the  “Den- 
drology, or  Hiftory  of  Trees,”  were  publifhed  at  feverai 
times  after  his  death,  by  the  care  of  different  perfons. 
The  volume  of  <c  Serpents”  was  put  in  order,  and  fent 
to  the  prefs  by  Bartholomeus  Ambrofinus ; that  of 
cc  Quadrupeds  which  divide  the  Hoof,”  was  firft  di- 
gefted  by  John  Cornelius  Uterverius,  and  afterwards 
by  Thomas  Demfter,  and  publifhed  by  Marcus  An- 
tonius  Bernia  and  Jerome  Tamturini:  that  of  ££  Qua- 
drupeds  which  do  not  divide  the  Hoof,”  and  that  of 
cc  Fifties,”  were  digefted  by  Uterverius,  and  publifhed 
by  Tamturini  i that  of  ££  Quadrupeds  with  Toes  or 
Claws,”  was  compiled  by  Ambrofinus  ; the  £C  Hiftory 
of  Monfters,”  and  the  fupplements,  were  collected  by 
the  fame  author,  and  publifhed  at  the  charge  of  Mar- 
cus Antonius  Bernia;  the  £C  Dendrology”  is  the  work 
of  Ovidius  Montalbanus. 

££  Aldrovandus,”  fays  M.  l’Abbe  Gallois,  “ is  not 
<£  the  author  of  feverai  books  publifhed  under  his  name; 
<£  but  it  has  happened  to  the  collection  of  natural  hif- 
“ tory,  of  which  thofe  books  are  part,  as  it  does  to  thofc 
££  great  rivers  which  retain,  during  their  whole  courfe, 
“ the  name  they  bore  at  their  firft  rife,  though  in  the 
££  end  the  greateft  part  of  the  water  which  they  carry 
££  into  the  fea  does  not  belong  to  them,  but  to  other  ri- 
“ vers  which  they  receive:  for  as  the  firft  fix  volumes  of 
C£  this  great  work  were  Aldrovandus’s,  although  the 
<£  others  were  compofed  fince  his  death  by  different  au- 
££  thors,  they  have  ftill  been  attributed  to  him,  either  be- 
Cf  caufe  they  were  a continuance  of  his  deftgmor  becaufe 

the  writers  ot  them  ule  his  memoirs,  or  becaufe  his 
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t(  method  was  followed,  or  perhaps  that  thefe  lafl  vo- 
cc  lumes  might  be  better  received  under  the  aufpices  of 
fo  celebrated  a name.”  Vide  Journal  des  Savans, 
Nov.  12,  1668,  p.425.  Cf  Miraeus  de  Scriptoribus,” 
Sasc.  1 6,  p.  154.  fc  Mercklinus,  in  Lindenio  Reno- 
vato,”  p.  1047. 

A L P I N I (Prospero) 

A celebrated  Phyfician  and  Botanift,  born  the  23d  November 

1553,  at  Maroftica,  in  the  republic  of  Venice. 

/ 

In  his  early  years  he  was  inclined  to  the  profeffion  of 
arms,  and  accordingly  ferved  in  the  Milanefe;  but  being 
at  length  perfuaded  by  his  father,  who  was  a phyfician, 
to  apply  himfelf  to  learning,  he  went  to  Padua,  where 
in  a little  time  he  was  chofen  deputy  to  the  redtor, 
and  fyndic  to  the  ftudents,  which  offices  he  difcharged 
with  great  prudence  and  addrefs.  This,  however,  did 
not  hinder  him  from  purfuing  his  Rudy  of  phyfic,  for 
he  was  admitted  Dodtor  thereof  in  1578.  Nor  did  he 
remain  long  without  practice,  for  he  wa^  foon  after  in- 
vited to  Campo  San  Pietro,  a little  town  in  the  territo- 
ries of  Padua.  But  fuch  a fituation  was  too  confined 
for  one  of  his  extenfive  views  ; he  was  defirous  of 
gaining  a knowledge  of  exotic  plants,  and  thought  the 
beft  way  to  fucceed  in  his  inquiries,  was,  after  Galen’s 
example,  to  vifit  the  countries  w'here  they  grow.  Pie 
foon  had  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  curiofity  ; 
for  George  Emo,  or  Hemi,  being  appointed  conful,  for 
the  republic  of  Venice,  in  AEgypt,  chofe  him  for  his 
phyfician.  They  left  Venice  the  12th  of  September 
1580,  and  after  a tedious  and  dangerous  voyage,  ar- 
rived at  Grand  Cairo  the  beginning  of  July  the  year 
following.  Alpini  continued  three  vears  in  this 
country,  where  lie  omitted  no  opportunity  ofimp roving 
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his  knowledge  in  botany.  He  travelled  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  Nile,  and  went  as  far  as  Alexandria, 
and  other  Parts  of  iEgypt,  confuting  every  perfon 
who  could  give  any  account  of  what  he  wanted  to 
know.  None  of  Alpini’s  contemporaries  underflood 
properly  the  doftrin'e  of  the  generation  of  plants,  but 
he  fettled  the  matter  beyond  difpute  : he  allures  us, 

« that  the  female  date  trees  or  palms  do  not  conceive 
« or  bear  fruit,  unlefs  feme  one  mixes  the  brandies  of 
<f  the  male  and  female  together  ; or,  as  is  generally 
cc  done,  inftead  of  mixing  the  branches,  to  take  the 
<c  duft  found  in  the  male  fheath,  or  the  male  flowers, 

“ and  fprinkle  them  over  the  females.1 ” Upon  Al- 
pini’s return  to  Venice,  in  1 586,  Andrea  Doria,  prince 
of  Melfi,  appointed  him  his  phyfician,  and  he  diftin- 
guifhed  himfelf  fo  much  in  this  capacity,  that  he  was 
efteemed  the  fir  ft  phyfician  of  his  age.  The  republic 
of  Venice  began  to  be  unealy,  that  a fubjedt  of  their*  s, 
of  fo  much  merit  as  Alpini,  fhould  continue  at  Genoa, 
when  he  might  be  of  very  great  fervice  and  honour  to 
their  (late:  th§y  therefore  recalled  him  in  1593,  to  fill 
the  profefTorfhip  of  botany  at  Padua,  and  he  had  a fa- 
lary  of  two  hundred  florins,  which  was  afterwards  raifed 
to  feven  hundred  and  fifty.  He  difeharged  this  office 
with  great  reputation;  but  his  health  became  very  pre- 
carious, having  been  much  broken  by  the  voyages  he 
had  made.  According  to  the  rcgiflers  of  the  univer- 
fity  of  Padua,  he  died  the  fifth  of  February  1617,  in 
the  fixty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  the  day 
after,  without  any  luneral  pomp,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Anthony. 

Alpini  was  the  author  of  the  fallowing  works: 

1.  a De  Meaicina  iEgyptiorum,  libri  4,  in  quibus 
multa  cum  de  vario  mittendi  fanguinis  ufu  per  venas, 
arterias,  cucurbitulas,  ac  fcarificationes  noftris  inufi- 
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tatas,  deque  inuftionibus  et  aliis  chirurgicis  opera- 
tionibus,  tum  de  quamplurimis  medicamentis  apud 
iEgyptios  frequentioribus  elucercunt.,> 

2.  c:  De  Plantis  /Egypti  liber,  in  quo  non  paucf, 

qui  circa  herbarum  maceriam  irrepferunt,  errores  de- 

* % 

prehenduntur,  quorum'  caufa  hadtenus  multa  medi- 
camenta  ad  ulum  medicine  admodum  expetenda,  pie* 
rifque  medicorum  non  fine  arris  ja&ura  occulta  atque 
obfoleta  jacuerunt.”  Venice,  1592,  quarto. 

3.  u De  prsefagienda  Vita  et  Morte  /Egrotantium, 
libri  7,  in  quibus  ars  tota  Hippocratica  pr^dicencfi  in 
aegrotis  varies  morborum  eventus,  cum  ex  veterum 
medicorum  dogtnatis,  tum  ex  longa  accurataque 
obfervatione  nova  methodo  elucefcitA  Venice,  1 6 9 r > 
quarto. 

4.  cc  De  Balfamo  Dialogus,  in  quo  veriffimae  bal- 
fami  plants,  opobalfami,  carpobalfami  et  xylobalfamr, 
cognitio,  plerifque  antiquorum  atque  juniorum  me- 
dicorum ocgulta,  nunc  elucefcit/’  Venice,  1592-3 
quarto. 

5.  <c  De  Medicina  Methodica,  libri  13,  in  quibus 
medendi  ars  methodica  vocata  olim  maxime  Celebris, 
quae  hac  astate  non  fine  magno  ftudioforum  medicinae 
et  dedecore  et  damno  plane  defiiffe  vifa  eft,  denuo 
reftituitur,  atque  in  medicorum  commodum  quad- 
antcnus  ad  medicinam  dogmaticam  conformaturV 
Padua,  1 6 1 1 , folio.  Leyden,  1719,  quarto. 

6.  <c  De  Raphontico  Difputatio,  in  gymnafio  Pata- 
vino  habita,  in  qua  raphontici  planta,  quam  hadlenus 
Bulli  viderunt,  medicine  ftudiofis  ob  oculos  ponitur, 
ipfiufque  cognitio  accuratius  expenditur  atque  pro- 
ponitur.”  Padua,  1612  and  1629,  quarto. 

7.  <c  De  Plantis  Exoticis,  libri  duo/7  Venice,  1 699, 
quarto.  This  work  was  not  published  till  about  twelve 
vc  ars  after  the  death  of  the  author,  by  his  Ion  Alpino 
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Alpini.  Alpini  left  feveral  other  works,  Which  have 
never  been  printed  ; particularly, 

1.  u De  Medicina  iEgyptiorum,  liber  quintus.” 

2.  cc  De  naturaii  Rerum  in  iEgypto  obfervararum 
Hiftoria,  libri  5,  variis  plantarum,  lapidum,  ct  ani- 
malium  iconibus  exornati.”  Vide  cc  Memoires  des 
Hommes  illuftres,”  tom.  ii,  p.  176,  177,  &c. 

ANTHONY  (Francis) 

A very  learned  Phyfician  and  Chemift  of  the  laft  century. 

His  father  was  an  eminent  goldfmith  in  the  city 
of  London,  and  had  an  employment  of  conliderable 
value  in  the  jewel-office  of  queen  Elizabeth.  This 
fon  was  born  April  16,  1550,  and  having  been  care- 
fully inftrubted  in  the  firft  rudiments  of  learning 
while  at  home,  was,  about  the  year  1 569,  fent  to 
the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  where  he  ftudied  with 
great  diligence  and  fuccefs,  and  in  the  year  1574, 
took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  It  appears  from  his  own 
writings,  that  he  applied  himfelf  for  many  years  in  that 
univerfity  to  the  theory  and  prabtice  of  chemiftry,  with 
fedulous  induftry,  and  made  no  fmall  progrefs.  We 
cannot  learn  when  he  left  Cambridge,  and  went  up  to 
London ; but  it  feems  highly  probable,  that  it  was  not 
before  he  attained  the  age  of  forty.  He  began,  foon 
after  his  arrival,  to  publifh  to  the  world  the  effebts  of 
his  chemical  ftudies;  and  in  the  year  1 598  his  firft  trea- 
tife  appeared,  concerning  the  excellency  of  a medicine 
drawn  from  gold;  but  not  having  taken  the  necefiary 
precautions  of  addreffing  himfelf  to  the  college  cfphy- 
ficians  for  their  licence,  he  fell  under  their  difpleafure, 
and  being  fummoned  before  the  prefident  and  cenfors, 
he  confelfed  that  he  had  prablifed  phyfic  in  London  for 
fomewhat  more  than  fix  months,  and  had  cured  twenty 
perfons  or  more  of  feveral  difeafes,  to  whom  he  had 
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given  purging  and  vomiting  phyfic,  and  to  others  a 
diaphoretic  medicine,  prepared  from  g Ad  and  mercury, 
as  their  cafe  required,  but  acknowledged  that  he  had 
no  licence  ; and  being  examined  in  feveral  parts  of 
phyfic,  and  found  inexpert,  he  was  interdicted  p.adtice. 
About  a month  after  he  was  committed  to  the  Counter 
prifon,  and  fined  in  the  fum  of  five  pounds  for  pre- 
ferring phyfic  againft  the  ftatutes  and  privilege  of  the 
college ; but  upon  his  application  to  the  lord  chief 
juftice,  he  was  fet  at  liberty,  which  gave  fo  great  um- 
brage to  the  college,  that  the  prefident  and  one  of  the 
eenfors  waited  on  the  chiefjuftice,  to  requeft  his  favour 
in  defending  and  preferving  the  college  privileges,  upon 
which  Mr.  Anthony  fubn.itted  himfelf,  promifed  to 
pay  his  fine,  and  was  forbid  practice.  But  not  long  after 
he  was  accufed  again  for  pradfifing  phyfic,  and  upon  his 
own  confefTion  was  fined  five  pounds  ; which  fine,  on 
his  refilling  to  pay  it,  was  increafed  to  twenty  pounds, 
and  he  was  committed  to  prifon  till  he  paid  it. 

After  his  releafe,  he  feems  to  have  met  with  confi- 
derable  patrons,  who  were  able  to  protedl  him  from  the 
authority  of  the  college  ; and  though  this  learned  fociety 
thought  him  weak  and  ignorant  in  phyfic,  yet  it  feems 
there  were  other  learned  bodies  of  a different  opinion; 
fince,  after  all  thefe  cenfures,and  being  tolled  about  from 
prifon  to  prifon,  he  became  doCtor  of  phytic  in  one  of  our 
own  univerfities.  This  did  not  hinder  new  complaints 
being  brought  againft  him  by  Dr.  Taylor,  and  another 
phyfician,  who  grounded  their  proceedings  chiefly  on 
his  giving  a certain  noftrum,  which  he  called  Aurum 
Potabile,  or  potable  gold,  and  which  he  reprefented  to 
the  world  as  an  univerfal  medicine.  Dr.  Anthony 
publilhed  a very  learned  and  modelt  defence  of  himfelf 
and  his  Aurum  Potabile  in  Latin,  written  with  great  de- 
cency, much  fkill  in  chemiftry,  and  with  an  apparent 
4 knowledge 
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knowledge  in  the  theory  and  hiftory  of  phyfic.  He 
likewife  annexed  fuch  certificates  of  cures,  under  the 
hands  of  leveral  perfons  of  diftin&ion,  and  fome  too 
of  the  faculty,  that  it  very  plainly  appeared,  he  did  not 
by  any  means  deferve  to  be  treated  as  an  ignorant  em- 
piric, or  a mere  pretender  to  chemiftry. 

H is  book,  however,  was  quickly  anfwered,  and  the 
controverfy  about  Aurum  Potabile  grew  fo  warm,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  publifh  another  apology  in  theEnglifli 
language,  which  however  was  alfo  tranfiated  into  Latin, 
and  was  held  in  great  efteem  abroad,  though  at  home  it 
was  far  enough  from  anfwering  the  dodtor’s  expectation, 
for  it  did  not  at  all  abate  the  oppofition  formed  againft 
his  practice  by  the  faculty,  or  allay  that  bitternefs  with 
which  his  opponents  treated  his  arguments.  But,  con- 
fidered  in  another  light,  it  proved  very  advantageous  to 
him,  for  it  procured  the  general  good-will  of  ordinary 
readers,  and  contributed  exceedingly  to  fupport  and 
extend  his  practice,  notwithftanding  all  the  pains  taken 
to  decry  it.  Yec  what  chiefly  contributed  to  maintain 
his  own  reputation,  and  thereby  reflected  credit  on  his 
medicine,  was  his  unblemifhed  character  in  private  life: 
For  Dr.  Anthony  was  a man  of  unaffected  piety,  un- 
tainted probity,  of  eafy  addrefs,  great  modefty,  and 
boundlefs  charity,  which  procured  him  many  friends, 
and  left  it  not  in  the  power  of  his  enemies  to  attack  any 
part  of  his  conduct,  except  that  of  difpenfing  a medicine, 
of  which  they  had  no  opinion.  The  age  in  which  Dr. 
Anthony  flourifhed  was  very  favourable  to  his  ideas, 
fince  chemiftry  was  then  full  as  much  admired,  though 
perhaps  not  fo  well  underftood  as  at  prefent.  He  had 
therefore  a very  extenfive  and  beneficial  practice,  which 
enabled  him  to  live  hofpitably  at  his  houfe  in  Bartholo- 
mew Clofe,  and  to  be  very  liberal  in  his  alms  to  the 
poor.  He  died  on  the  a6th  of  May,  1623, 
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feventy- fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  where  a hand- 
iome  monument  has  been  eredled  to  his  memory.  Our 
author  was  twice  married,  and  by  his  laft  wife,  whofe 
name  was  Elizabeth,  he  had  two  fons,  John  and  Charles, 
both  phyncians,  the  former  fold  his  father’s  Aurum  Po- 
tabile.and  lived  by  it  very  handfomely;  the  latter  fettled 
in  the  town  of  Bedford,  where  he  attained  the  character 
of  a learned,  honed,  and  induftrious  man  in  his  profef- 
fion.  Vide  c<  Biographia  Britan nica,”  vol.  i.  p.  169, 
&c. 


A P O N O (Peter  D’) 

A celebrated  Phyfician  and  Philofopher  of  his  age,  born  in 
1250,  in  a village  near  Padua. 

He  ftudied  fome  time  at  Paris,  and  was  there 
promoted  to  the  degree  of  Dodtor  in  Philofophy  and 
Phyfic.  W hen  he  began  to  pradlife  as  phyfician,  he 
is  laid  to  have  infilled  on  very  large  fums  for  his  vifits. 
We  are  not  told  what  his  demands  were  in  the  place 
of  his  refidcnce,  but  it  is  affirmed,  that  he  would  not 
attend  the  fick  at  any  diflance  from  home  under  a hun- 
dred and  fifty  florins  a day,  and  when  he  was  fent  for  by 
pope  Honorius  the  fourth,  he  demanded  four  hundred 
ducats  for  each  day’s  attendance.  He  was  fufpedted 
of  magic,  and  profecuted  by  the  Inquifition  on  that 
account.  c<  The  common  opinion  of  almoft  all  au- 
<c  thors’’  fays  Naude,  “ is,  that  he  was  the  greatefl  ma- 
*f  gician  of  his  age:  that  he  had  acquired  the  know- 
<£  ledge  of  the  feven  liberal  arts,  by  means  of  the  feven 
“ familiar  Ipirits,  which  he  kept  inclofed  in  a cryllal ; 
<£  that  he  had  the  dexterity  (like  another  Pafetes)  to 
“ make  the  money  he  had  fpcnt,  come  back  into  his 
(c  purfe.”  The  kune  author  adds,  that  he  died  before 
the  procefs  againll  him  was  finiffied,  being  then  in  the 
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eightieth  year  of  his  age ; and  that  after  his  death, 
they  ordered  him  to  be  burnt  in  effigy,  in  the  public 
place  of  the  city  of  Padua  j defigning  thereby  to  ter- 
rify others,  and  alfo  to  fupprefs  the  reading  of  three 
books  which  he  had  written.  The  firft  is,  the  <c  Hep- 
tameron,”  which  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  fit  ft 
volume  of  Agrippa’s  work  : the  fecond,  that  which  is 
called  by  Trithemius,  <c  Elucidarium  Necromantium 
Petri  de  Apono  and  the  laft,  entitled  by  the  fame 
author  “ Liber  Experimentorum  Mirabilium  de  Annu- 
lis  Secundum  28  Manfiones  Lunm.”  His  body 
being  fecretly  taken  up  by  his  friends,  efcaped  the 
vigilance  of  the  Inquifitors,  who  would  have  burnt 
it.  It  was  removed  feveral  times,  and  was  at  laft 
placed  in  the  church  of  St.  Auguftin,  without  any  epi- 
taph or  any  mark  or  honour. 

The  moft  remarkable  book  which  Apono  wrote 
was  that  which  procured  him  the  furname  of  Conci- 
liator : he  wrote  alfo  a piece  entitled  cc  De  Medicina 
omnimoda.”  There  is  a ftory  told  of  him,  that  having 
no  well  in  his  houfe,  he  caufed  his  neighbour's  to  be 
carried  into  the  ftreet  by  devils,  when  he  heard  they 
had  forbidden  his  maid  fetching  water  there,  hie  had 
much  better,  fays  Bayle,  have  employed  the  devils  to 
make  a well  in  his  own  houfe,  and  have  flopped  up  his 
neighbour’s,  or  at  lead,  tranfported  it  into  his  houfe, 
rather  than  into  the  ftreet.  Vide  cc  Mercklin  in  Lin- 
denio  rcnovato,”  p.  878. — “ Camerarius  Medit.Hift.,> 
tom  i,  liv.  1,  ch.  4. — cc  Naude  A poll,  des  grands 
Hommes  accufez  de  Magic,”  ch.  14. — cc  Tomafini 
Elog.  Viror.  illuft.”  p.  24. -~a  Vol.  de  Scient.  Mathe- 
mat.”  p.  1 3 1 — cc  Tomazo  Garfoni  Piazza  univerfale 
di  tutti  Profefs.  Difcorfo,”  fol.  135,  v.  365. 
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ARBUTHNOT  (Dr.  John) 

A celebrated  Wit  and  Phylician  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Ann<?, 

Was  the  fon  of  an  epifcopal  clergyman  in  Scotland, 
nearly  allied  to  the  noble  family  of  that  name.  He 
had  his  education  in  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  v/herc 
he  took  the  degree  of  Doblor  of  Phyfic.  The  revo- 
lution deprived  the  father  of  his  church  preferment,  and 
thoiigh  he  was  pofTeffed  of  a fmall  paternal  eflate,  yet 
neceflity  obliged  the  fon  to  feek  his  fortune  abroad.  He 
went  to  London,  and  at  firft,  as  it  is  laid,  for  his  fupport 
taught  the  mathematics.  A bout  this  time,  1695,  Dr. 
Woodward’s  cr  Efifay  towards  a Natural  Hiftory  of  the 
Earth”  was  publifhed,  which  contained  fuch  an  account  • 
of  the  univerfal  deluge,  as  our  author  thought  inconfif- 
tent  with  truth:  he,  therefore,  drew  up  a work,  entitled. 

<c  An  Examination  of  Dr.  Woodward’s  Account  of  the 
Deluge,  &c.  with  a Comparifon  between  Steno’s  Phi- 
lofophy  and  the  Doctor’s,  in  the  Cafe  of  Marine  Bo- 
dies  dug  up  out  of  the  Earth,  &c.”  1695,  8vo,  which 
gave  him  no  fmall  (hare  of  literary  fame.  His  cxten- 
five  learning,  and  facetious  and  agreeable  converfation, 
introduced  him  by  degrees  into  prablice,  and  he  be- 
came eminent  in  his  profeflion.  Being  at  Epforn,  when 
Prince  George  of  Denmark  was  fuddenly  taken  ill,  he 
was  called  in  to  his  afiiftance.  His  advice  was  fuc- 
cefsful,  and  his  highnefs  recovering  employed  him  ai- 
rways afterwards  as  his  phyfician.  In  confequence  of 
this,  upon  the  indifpofuion  of  Dr.  Hannes,  he  was  ap- 
pointed phyfician  in  ordinary  to  queen  Anne,  1709, 
and  admitted  a Fellow  of  the  College,  as  lie  had  been 
fome  years  of  the  Royal  Society. 

His  gentle  manners,  polite  learning,  and  excellent 
talents,  entided  him  to  an  intimate  correfpondence  and 
r friendfhip 
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frlendfhip  with  the  celebrated  wits  of  his  time.  Pope, 
Swift,  Gay,  and  Parnell,  whom  he  met  as  a member  of 
the  Seriblerus  Club.  In  1714,  he  engaged  with  Pope 
and  Swift  in  a defign  to  write  a fatire  on  the  abufe  of 
human  learning  in  every  branch,  which  was  to  have 
been  executed  in  the  humourous  manner  of  Cervantes, 
the  original  author  of  this  fpecies  of  fatire,  under  the  hif- 
tory  of  feigned  adventures.  But  a flop  was  put  to  this 
project  by  the  queen’s  death,  when  they  had  only  drawn 
out  an  imperfect  effay  towards  it,  under  the  title  of  the 
firft  book  of  the  cc  Memoirs  of  Martinus  Seriblerus  V’ 
cc  Thefe  Memoirs,”  fays  Dr.  Johnfon, cc  extend  only  to 
cc  the  firft  part  of  a work,  projected  in  concert  with 
cc  Pope,  Swift,  and  Arbuthnot.  Their  purpofe  was  to 
cc  cenfure  the  abules  of  learning,  by  the  fictitious  life  of 
Cf  an  infatuated  fcholar.  They  were  difperfed,  the  de- 
cc  fign  was  never  completed,  and  Warburton  laments 
cc  its  mifearriage,  as  an  event  very  difaftrous  to  po- 
<f  lite  letters.  If  the  whole  may  be  eftimated  by  this 
Cf  fpecimen,  which  leems  to  be  the  production  of  Ar- 
cc  buthnot,  with  a few  touches  perhaps  by  Pope,  the 
cc  want  of  more  will  not  be  much  lamented 3 for  the 
cc  follies  which  the  writer  ridicules  are  fo  little  praCtifed, 

‘ ((  that  they  are  not  known  3 nor  can  the  fatire  be  un- 

* Dr.  Warburton  tells  us,  that  the  Travels  of  Gulliver,  thcTrea- 
tife  of  the  Profound,  of  literary  Criticifm  on  Virgil,  and  the  Me- 
moirs of  a Parifh  Clerk,  are  only  fo  many  detached  parts  and  frag- 
ments of  this  work.  The  fame  writer  declares,  that  polite  letters 
never  loft  more  than  by  the  defeat  of  this  fcheme,  in  which  each 
of  this  illuftrious  triumvirate  would  have  found  cxercife  for  his 
own  peculiar  talent,  befide  conftant  employment  for  that  they  all 
had  in  common.  Arbuthnot  was  fkillcd  in  every  thing  that  re- 
lated to  fcience.  Pope  was  maker  of  the  fine  arts,  and  Swift  ex- 
celled in  the  knowledge  of  the  world  : wit  they  had  all  in  equal 
meafure,  and  fo  abundant  a degree,  that  no  age  perhaps  ever  pro- 
duced three  men  on  whom  nature  had  more  bountifully  bekowed 
it,  or  in  whom  art  had  brought  it  to  higher  perfection. 
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u derftood  but  by  the  learned : he  raifes  phantoms  of 
<c  abfurdity,  and  then  drives  them  away.  He  cures  dif- 
u eafes  that  were  never  felt.  For  this  reafon,  the  joint 
€C  produftion  of  thefe  great  writers  has  never  attained 
ic  any  notice  from  mankind.” 

The  queen’s  death,  and  the  difafters  which  fell 
upon  his  friends  on  that  occafion,  deeply  affedted 
our  Author’s  fpirits ; and  to  divert  his  melancholy, 
he  paid  a vifit  to  his  brother,  a banker  at  Paris. 
His  ftay  there,  however,  was  but  very  fhort ; he  re- 
turned to  London,  and  having  loft  his  former  refidence 
at  St,  James’s,  took  a houfe  in  Dover  Street.  In  1727, 
he  publifhed  <c  Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  Weights, 
<(  and  Meafures,”  in  4to.  He  continued  to  pradHfe 
phyfic  with  good  reputation,  and  diverted  his  leifure 
hours  in  writing  papers  of  wit  and  humour.  He  con- 
tributed, in  1732,  towards  dete&ing  and  punifhing  the 
fcandalous  frauds  and  abufes  that  had  been  carried  on 
under  the  fpecious  name  of  the  fC  Charitable  Corpo- 
ration.” The  fame  year  he  publifhed  his  <c  Eftay 
concerning  the  Nature  of  Aiiments^the  Choice  of 
them,  &c.”  which  was  followed  the  year  after  by 
cc  The  Effects  of  Air  on  human  Bodies.”  Fie  was  ap- 
parently led  to  the  fubjedh  of  thefe  treatifes  by  the 
confideration  of  his  own  cafe,  an  afthma,  which,  gra- 
dually increafing  with  his  years,  became  fhortly  after 
unmanageable  and  incurable.  In  1734,  he  retired  to 
Hampftead,  in  hopes  of  finding  fome  fmall  relief  'or 
this  affi’nftion ; but  he  died  at  his  houfe  in  Cork  Street, 
Burlington  Gardens,  in  February  1735.  He  was  a mar- 
ried man,  and  had  children ; of  whom  George,  who  en- 
joyed a place  of  confiderable  profit  in  the  Exchequer 
Office,  and  Ann  were  mentioned  in  Pope’s  will,  the  for- 
mer as  one  of  the  executors,  and  the  latter  as  a legatee. 

Pope,  in  a letter  to  Digby,  dated  September  1,  172  2, 
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tells  him,  that  the  firfic  time  he  faw  the  dodtor,  Swift 
obferved  to  him,  that  he  was  a man  who  could  do  every 
thing  but  walk.  He  appears  to  have  been  in  all  re- 
fipedts  a very  amiable  and  accomplifhcd  perfon.  He 
has  fhewn  himfelf  equal  to  any  of  his  contemporaries  in 
humour,  vivacity,  and  learning,  and  he  was  fuperiour  to 
mod:  men  in  the  moral  duties  oflife,  in  adts  of  huma- 
nity and  benevolence.  His  letter  to  Pope,  written,  as 
it  were,  upon  his  death  bed,  and  which  no  one  can 
read  without  the  tendered:  emotion,  difcovers  fuch  a 
noble  fortitude  of  mind  at  the  approach  of  diffolution, 
as  could  be  infpired  only  by  a clear  confcience,  and  the 
calm  and  fatisfadtory  retro  fpedt  of  an  uninterrupted  feries 
of  virtuous  condudt.  In  1751,  came  out,  in  two  vo- 
lumes, 8vo,  printed  at  Glafgow,  cc  The  Mifcellaneous 
Works  of  the  late  Dr.  Arbuthnot/’  which  are  faid 
to  comprehend,  with  what  is  inferred  in  Swift’s  Mifcel- 
Janies,  all  his  pieces  of  wit  and  humour;  but  the  ge- 

nuinenefs  of  many  pieces  in  that  colledtion  is  more  than 
apocryphal. 

ARCHER  (John)  M.  D. 

Was  author  of  l(  Every  Man  his  own  Phyfician,”  &c. 
printed  for  himfelf  in  1673,  8vo.  To  this  are  fubjoined 
<c  A Treadle  on  Melancholy,.’*  and  a cf  Compendious 
Elerbal.** 

He  fee  ms  to  have  been  of  fuch  an  epicurean 
tafte  as  was  perfedtly  adapted  to  the  court  and  cha- 
ndler of  Charles  II,  having  placed,  in  the  firft  of 
thefe  works,  the  fixth  fenfe  at  the  head  of  the  other 
five,  as  keeping  them  all  in  fubordination.  Hie  at  the 
end  of  this  book  mentions  the  three  following  inven- 
tions as  the  iffue  of  his  own  brain  ; though  the  firft  was 
certainly  in  ufe  amongft  the  Romans  ; namely,  1.  A 
hot  bath  by  (team  for  the  cure  of  various  difbrders.  This 
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will  naturally  remind  the  reader  of  the  fumigations  of 
Dominiceti.  a.  An  oven,  which  doth,  with  a fmall 
^ggot,  bake,  diftil,  boil  a pot,  or  flew,  with  all  the 
fame  charge  of  fire,  time,  and  labour.  This  oven  was 
moveable.  3.  A chariot  with  which  one  horfe  can  as 
eafily  draw  five  or  more  people,  as  two  horfes  can  that 
number  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  is  alfo  contrived  that 
a man  who  fits  in  it  may  move  it  without  a horfe. 
Here  the  machine  invented  by  Mr.  Moore  will  as  na- 
turally recur  to  the  reader’s  memory,  as  the  bath  of 
Pominiceti  did  in  the  firft  article. 

ARETiEUS, 

A Phyfician  of  Cappadocia, 

But  in  wrhat  time  he  flourifhed  authors  are  not  agreed  ; 

* * ^ 
fome  placing  him  under  Auguft us  Cae far,  others  under 

Trajan,  or  Adrian.  His  works,  however,  are  very  va- 
luable. The  belt  editions  were  publifhed  by  Dr.  Wi- 
gan and  Dr.  Boerhaave.  Dr.  Wigan’s  was  elegantly 
printed  in  folio,  atOxford,  1723.  In  his  preface  he  gives 
an  account  of  all  the  preceding  editions  : to  this  are 
fubjoined  differtations  on  the  age  of  Aret/eus,  his  feet, 
his  fkill  in  anatomy,  and  his  method  of  cure:  and  at  the 
end  are  a large  coliedtion  of  various  readings,  with  notes 
on  them  3 a treatife  on  the  author’s  Ionic  dialed!  ; and  a 
Greek  index  by  the  learned  Mr.  Mattaire.  Dr.  Boer- 
haave’s  was  publi filed  at  Leyden,  1731,  with  many 
emendations  and  improvements.  Aret^eus  wrote  be- 
fore Paulus  /Egineta  or  dEtius,  for  they  both  quote  him. 
He  was  in  fome  inftanccs  of  the  fame  opinion  with  the 
Pneumatics,  and  in  others  with  the  Methodics.  When 
he  fpeaks  of  fpirit,  he  means  the  matter  of  relpiration. 
The  Pneumatic  fed!  afferted  that  fire,  air,  earth,  and 
water  were  not  dements,  but  that  the  name  of  de- 
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ment  rather  belonged  to  the  qualities  of  which  thefe 
bodies  were  poffeffed,  or  to  heat,  cold,  moifture,  dry- 
nefs,  &c.  i and  Aret^us  was  of  this  opinion. 

He  was  not  lefs  modeft  than  fkiiful  and  knowing. 
He  generally  begins  his  chapter  with  a lhoit  anato- 
mical defcription  of  the  parts  on  the  diforders  of  which 
he  intends  to  treat  in  the  fequeL  — Vide  cc  Anecdotes  of 
Bowyer,”  by  Nicholls. — C£  Gen.  Dift.” 

% 

ARMSTRONG  (Dr.  John) 

Was  bora  in  Caftlet6n  Parifh,  Roxburghfhire,  where 
his  father  and  brother  were  rninifters  ; and  completed 
his  education  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  where  he 
took  his  degree  in  phyfic,  February  4th,  17  32,  wirh 
much  reputation,  and  publifhed  his  Thefts,  as  the 
forms  of  that  univerfity  require  : the  fubjeft  was  cc  De 
Tabe  Purulenta.” 

Like  Akenfide,  he  never  arrived  at  much  practice. 
In  1735,  publifhed  a little  humorous  fugitive 
pamphlet,  entitled,  An  Effay  for  abridging  the 
Study  of  Phyfic  ; to  which  is  added  a Dialogue  be- 
twixt Elygeia,  Mercury,  and  Pluto,  relating  to  the 
P raft  ice  of  Phyfic,  as  it  is  managed  by  a certain 
illuftrious  Society : As  alfo  an  Fpiftle  from  Ufbek  the 
Perfian,  to  Jofnua  Ward,  Efq.”  The  dedication  runs 
thus,  tc  To  the  academic  philofophers,  to  the  gene- 
“ rous  defpifers  of  the  fchools,  to  the  defervedly  cele^- 
Cf  braced  Jofhua  Ward,  John  Moor,  and  the  reft  of 
<c  the  numerous  feft  of  infpired  phyficians,  this  little 
<c  work  is  humbly  infcribed,  by  their  molt  devoted 
cc  fervant  and  zealous  admirer.” — This  piece  contains 
much  wit  anci  drollery ; in  the  dialogue  he  has  caught 
the  very  fpirit  of  Lucian  : it  is  not  marked  with  his 
name,  but  we  can  affert,  on  the  belt  authority,  that 
he  is  the  author  of  it. 
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In  1737,  he  publifhed  fC  A Synopfis  of  the  Hiftory 
and  Cure  of  Venereal  Difeafes,”  8vo,  infcribed,  in  an 
ingenious  dedication,  to  Dr.  Alexander  Stuart,  as  to 
Cf  a perfon  who  had  an  indifputable  right  to  judge  fe- 
<(  verely  of  the  performance  prefented  to  him.”  This 
was  foon  followed  by  the  <c  CEconomy  of  Love,”  a 
poem  which  has  much  merit,  but  is  too  ftrongly 
tindtured  with  the  licentioufnefs  of  Ovid.  Maturer 
judgment,  however,  expunged  many  of  the  luxuriances 
of  youthful  fancy,  in  an  edition  t:  reviled  and  corredted 
a by  the  author,”  in  1768.  It  appears,  by  one  of  the 
cafes  on  literary  property,  that  Mr.  Miller  paid  fifty 
guineas  for  the  copy-right  of  this  poem,  which  was 
intended  as  a burlefque  on  fome  didadlic  writers. 

It  has  been  obferved  of  Dr.  Armstrong,  that  his 
works  have  great  inequalities,  fome  of  them  being 
pofteffed  of  every  requifite  to  be  fought  after  in  the 
mod  perfedt  cornpofition,  while  others  can  hardly  be 
confidered  as  fuperiour  to  the  productions  of  mediocrity. 
In  1741,  he  folicited  Dr.  Birch’s  recommendation,  that 
he  might  be  appointed  phyfician  to  the  forces  then 
going  to  the  Weft  Indies. 

, The  <c  Art  of  preferring  Health,”  , his  beft  per- 
formance, which  was  publilhed  in  1744,  and  which 
will  tranfmit  his  name  to  pofterity  as  one  of  the  nrft 
Englifh  writers,  has  been  honoured  with  the  follow- 
ing teflimony  of  a refpedlable  critic  *.  “ To  deferibe 
<c  fo  difficult  a thing,  gracefully  and  poetically,  as 
<c  the  e fie  dts  of  a diftemper  on  the  human  body,  was 
“ referved  for  Dr.  Armstrong,  who  accordingly 
cc  hath  nobly  executed  it  at  the  end  of  the  third  book 
<c  of  his  Art  of  preferving  Health,  where  he  hath  given 
<f  us  that  pathetic  account  of  the  fweating  ficknefs. 
“ There  is  a claffical  corredlnefs  and  clofenefs  of  ftyle 
(<  in  this  poem  that  ate  truly  admirable,  and  the  iub- 
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« is  raifed  and  adorned  by  numberlefs  poetical 
c<  images.” 

In  1746  Dr.  Armstrong  was  appointed  one  of 
the  phyficians  to  the  hofpital  for  lame  and  fick  fol- 
diers, 'behind  Buckingham  Houfc.  In  1751  he  pub- 
lifhed  his  poem  on  “ Benevolence/'  in  folio,  and  in 
1753,  “ Tafte,  an  Epiftle  to  a young  Critic.”  In 
this  year  an  elegant  Ode  was  addrefled  to  him  by  Dr. 
Theobald.  In  1758  appeared  “ Sketches,  or  E flays 
on  various  Subjects,  by  Launcelot  Temple,  Efq.,  in 
Two  Parts.”  In  this  production,  which  pofleflfes 
much  humour  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  which 
had  a remarkably  rapid  fale,  he  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  affifted  by  Mr.  Wilkes. 

In  1760,  he  had  the  honour  to  be  appointed  phyfi- 
cian  to  the  army  in  Germany:  where,  in  1761,  he 
wrote  a poem  called  tc  Day,  an  Epiftle  to  John 
Wilkes,  of  Aylefbury,  Efq.”  In  this  poem,  which 
is  ncri!  collected  in  his  works,  he  wantonlv  hazarded 
a reflection  on  Churchill,  which  drew  on  him  the  fer- 
pcnt-toothed  vengeance  of  that  fevereft  of  iaryrifts. 
It  may  be  here  obferved,  that  nothing  appears  fo  fatal 
to  the  intercourfe  of  friends,  as  attention  to  politics. 
The  cordiality  which  had  fubfifted  between  Dr.  Arm- 
strong and  Mr.  Wilkes  was  certainly  interrupted,  if 
not  diflolved  by  thefe  means. 

In  177c,  Dr.  Armstrong  publifhed  a collection  of 
fC  Mifcellanies,”  in  two  volumes,  containing,  1.  “ The 
Art  of  prefer ving  Health.”  2.  cc  Of  Benevolence, 
an  Epiftle  to  Eumenes.”  3.  cc  Tafte,  an  Epiftle  to 
a young  Critic.”  4.  cc  Imitations  of  Shakfpeare  and 
Spenfer.”  5.  <c  The  Univerfal  Almanack,  by 
Noureddin  Ali.”  6.  <c  The  Forced  Marriage,  a 
Iragedy.”  7.  cc  Sketches.” — In  an  adveriifement 
to  thefe  volumes  Dr.  A.  fays,  he  “ has  at  laft  taken 

the  trouble  to  colleCt  them,  and  to  have  them 
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u printed  under  his  own  infpedion,  a talk  that  he 
“ had  long  avoided,  and  to  which  he  would  hardly 
c:  have  fubmitted  himfelf  at  laft,  but  fo  the  fake  of 
iC  preventing  their  being  fome  time  hereafter  exp(  fed  in 
ec  a ragged  mangled  condition,  and  loaded  with  more 
<c  faults  than  they  originally  had  ; when  it  might  be 
<c  impoiTible  for  him,  by  the  change  perhaps  of  orx* 
cc  letter,  to  recover  a whole  period  from  the  moft  con- 
cc  temptible  nonfenfe.  Along  with  fuch  pieces  as  he 
cc  had  formerly  offered  to  the  public,  he  takes  this 
cc  opportunity  of  prefenting  it  with  fcveral  others,  fome 
fiC  of  which  had  lain  by  him  for  ieveral  years.  What 
cc  he  has  loft,  and  efpecially  what  he  has  deftroyed, 
<c  would,  probably  enough,  have  been  better  received 
by  the^great  majority  of  readers,  than  any  thing  he 
cc  has  pubiifhed.  But  he  never  courted  the  public  : he 
t{  wrote  chiefly  for  his  own  amufement,  and  becaufe 
<c  he  found  it  an  agreeable  and  innocent  way  of  fome- 
*c  times  palling  an  idle  hour.  He  has  always  moft 
lc  heartily  defpifed  the  opinion  of  the  mobility,  from 
<s  the  loweft  to  the  higheft,  and  if  it  is  true,  what 
*c  he  has  fometimes  been  told,  that  the  beft  judges 
<c  are  on  his  fide,  he  defires  no  more  in  the  ar- 
tc  tide  of  fame  and  renown  as  a writer.  If  the  beft 
£C  judges  of  this  age  honour  him  with  their  approbation, 
<c  all  the  word;  too  of  the  next  will  favour  him  with 
“ their’s,  when  by  Heaven’s  grace  he’ll  be  too  far  be- 
4C  yond  the  reach  of  their  unmeaning  praifes  to  receive 

££  any  difguft  from  them.” 

In  1771,  he  pubiifhed  <c  A fhort  ramble  through 
cf  fome  parts  of  France  and  Italy,  by  Launcelot  ft  em- 
ple and  in  1773,  in  his  own  name,  a quarto  pam- 
phlet, under  the  title  of  cc  Medical  Eflays;”  towards 
the  conclufion  of  which  he  accounts  for  his  not  having 
fuch  extenfive  pradlice  as  fome  of  his  bret  ren,  from 

his  not  being  qualified  to  employ  the  ufual  means, 
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from  a ticklifh  ftate  of  fpirits,  and  a diftempered  ex- 
cefs  of  fenfibility.  He  complains  much  of  the  beha- 
viour of  fome  of  his  brethren,  of  the  herd  of  critics, 
and  particularly  of  the  reviewers. 

He  died  in  September,  1779,  and,  to  the  no  fmall 
lurprife  of  his  friends,  left  behind  him  more  than 
3,000 1.  faved  out  of  a very  moderate  income  arifing 
principally  from  his  half  pay.  In  the  <c  Anecdotes  of 
Mr.  Bowyer,”  the  reader  will  find  fome  pleafing  traits 
in  the  character  of  this  ingenious  writer. — Vide 
<c  Anecdotes  of  Bowyer,”  by  Nicholls. — cc  Dr.  War- 
ton’s  Reflections  on  Dr.  James  Mackenzie’s  Hiftory 
of  Didadtic  Poetry.” 

ARNAUD  de  VILLA  NOVA, 

A celebrated  Phyfician,  who  lived  in  the  Thirteenth  and 

Fourteenth  Ages. 

He  ftudied  at  Paris  and  Montpellier,  and  travelled 
through  Italy  and  Spain.  He  was  well  acquainted  with 
languages,  and  particularly  with  the  Greek,  Hebrew, 
and  Arabic.  He  was  at  great  pains  to  gratify  his  ar- 
dent defire  after  knowledge,  but  this  pafiion  carried 
him  rather  too  far  in  his  refearches  ; for  he  endeavoured 
to  difcover  future  events  by  aftrology,  imagining  this 
fcience  to  be  infallible ; and  upon  this  foundation  he 
publifhed  a prediction,  that  the  world  would  come  to 
an  end  in  the  year  1335,  or  1345,  or  according  to 
others  in  1376.  Pie  pradtifed  phyfic  at  Paris  for  fome 
time ; but  having  advanced  fome  new  dodtrines,  he 
drew  upon  himfelf  the  refentment  of  the  Univerfity ; 
and  his  friends,  fearing  he  might  be  arrefted,  perfuaded 
him  to  retire  from  that  city.  Some  authors  have  alfo 
affirmed,  that  the  Inquifitors  of  the  Faith,  aflembled 
at  Tarafcon,  by  order  of  Clement  Vth,  condemned 
the  chimerical  notions  of  this  learned  phyfician. 
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Upon  his  leaving  France,  he  retired  to  Sicily,  where 
he  was  received  by  King  Frederic  of  Arragon  with  the 
greateft  marks  of  kindnels  and  efteenQ.  Some  time 
afterwards,  this  prince  fenc  him  to  France,  to  attend  the 
fame  Pope  Clement  in  an  illnefs,  and  Arnaud  was 
fhipwrecked  on  the  coaft  of  Genoa,  in  the  year  1309, 
though  fome  fay  it  was  in  1310,  and  others  in  1313. 

The  works  of  Arnaud,  with  his  life  prefixed,  were 
printed  in  one  volume  folio,  at  Lyons,  1520,  and  at 
Bafil,  1 585,  with  the  notes  of  Nicholas  Tolerus. 

AP.NlSTiUS  (Henning us) 

Was  bom  at  Halderftadt,  and  died  in  1633. 

PIe  was  profeffor  of  phyfic  in  the  univerfity  of 
Heimftadt,  and  travelled  into  England  and  France. 
The  king  of  Denmark  fent  for  him  to  his  court,  and 
made  him  his  counfellor  -and  phyfician.  We  have 
fome  works  of  his  upon  politics  and  philofophy. 

1.  cc  De  Audloritate  Principum  in  Popuium  fern  per 
inviolabili,”  In  this  treatife  he  fupports  the  opinion, 
that  the  people  ought  not  in  any  refpedt  whatever  to 
violate  the  authority  of  princes. 

2.  <c  De  Jure  Majeftatis.”  1610. 

3.  cc  Ledtiones  politico.”  Frankfort,  16 to. 

Vide  cc  Nouveau  Didtionnaire  hiftorique  porcatif/' 

Tom.  1,  p.  160,  &c. 

ASTRUC  (John)  a Phyfician  of  France, 

1 

* 

Was  born  at  Sauves,  a town  of  Lower  Languedoc,  the  19th  of 
March,  1684,  and  died  at  Paris,  the  5th  of  May,  1 j6S. 

He  was  extremely  eminent  in  his  profefiion,  and 
filled  fevcral  important  offices.  He  was  phyfician  in 
ordinary  to  the  king,  profeffor  in  the  college  royal, 
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do&or  regent  of  the  faculty  of  phyfic  of  Paris,  and  an- 
cient profeffor  of  the  fame  of  Montpellier. 

He  was  the  author  of  feveral  ufeful  and  curious 

works  ; and  perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  fay  of  his 
(C  Libri  fex  de  Morbis  Veneras,”  that  it  is  as  well 
digefted  and  well  written  a book  as  can  be  found  in 
any  language.  It  was  printed  in  4:0,  at  Paris,  17 35; 
in  two  volumes  4to,  1740;  and  it  has  been  mandated 
into  French  and  Englifh,  and  probably  into  mod:  of 
the  European  languages.  His  cc  Traite  des  Tumeurs 
et  des  Ulceres”  printed  in  1759,  *n  tvvo  v°lurnes, 
iczmo,  and  that  cc  Des  Maladies  des  Femmes,”  1766, 
in  feven  volumes,  i2mo,  are  alfo  very  well  known  to 
the  learned  in  the  faculty. 

AVICENNA, 

A celebrated  Philofopher  and  Phvfician,  among  the  Moham- 
medans, was  born  in  the  Year  980. 

By  the  time  he  was  ten  years  old  he  had  learned  the 
Koran,  and  made  a great  progrefs  in  claffical  literature. 
He  was  next  fent  to  a man  who  dealt  in  herbs,  and 
was  dulled  in  the  Indian  method  of  accounts,  to  learn 
arithmetic.  After  this,  the  rudiments  of  logic,  and 
the  firft  five  or  fix  propofitions  of  Euclid,  were  ex- 
plained to  him  by  a private  tutor,  tie  went  through 
the  reft  of  Euclid  by  himfelf,  confulting  the  commen- 
taries : when  he  entered  on  the  Almageft,  his  tutor 
left  him.  He  next  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of 
phyfic,  and  to  gain  experience  he  vifited  patients, 
being  then  about  fixteen.  The  following  year  and  half 
• he  employed  with  incredible  application  in  reading, 
and  when  any  difficulty  occurred,  he  always  had  re- 
courfe  to  Eleaven.  ff  Whenever  I was  puzzled,”  fays 
he,  “ about  any  queftion,  or  could  not  find  the  middle 
u term  in  a fyllogifm,  I went  to  the  mofque,  and 

“ humbly 
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ff  humbly  poured  out  my  prayers  to  the  Creator  of  all 
<c  things,  that  he  would  be  pleafed  to  make  plain  to 
<f  me  what  appeared  abftrufe  and  difficult,  and  return- 
cc  ing  home  at  night,  I fet  a lamp  before  me,  and  ap- 
€C  plied  myfelf  to  reading  and  writing : and  fo  often  as 
cc  I was  overcome  by  fleep,  or  found  myfelf  faint,  I 

drank  a glafs  of  wine  to  recover  ftrength,  and  then 
fC  returned  to  reading  again  : If  I flept  ever  fo  little, 
<c  I dreamed  of  thofe  very  queftions,  fo  that  the  reafons 
fC  of  many  of  them  were  made  known  to  me  in  my 
<c  deep.” 

Having  attained  to  a perfect  knowledge  of  logic, 
natural  philofophy,  and  mathematics,  he  proceeded 
to  divinity,  and  as  a proper  preparation  for  this 
ftudy,  he  wras  dedrous  of  making  himfelf  mader  of 
Ariftotle’s  Metaphydcs  : but  having  read  the  book  over 
forty  times,  and  even  gotten  it  by  heart,  without  being 
able  to  comprehend  the  author’s  meaning,  he  laid  it 
by  as  unintelligible.  One  day,  while  he  was  in  a book- 
feller’s  diop,  a broker  offered  him  a book  of  meta- 
phyfics  to  fell,  which  he  rejected  with  fcorn,  faying  it 
was  an  ufelefs  fcience  : the  broker,  however,  telling  him 
he  might  have  it  cheap,  the  owner  being  under  the  ne- 
cedlty  of  felling  it,  he  purchaled  it.  The  book  proved 
to  be  a treatife  of  A1  Farabius  cc  concerning  the  ob- 
jects of  metaphydcs,”  which  Avicenna  had  no  fooner 
run  over,  than  he  plainly  perceived  the  fenfe  of  Arifto- 
tle,  whofe  words  he  retained  in  his  memory,  and  out  of 
joy  gave  a condderable  alms  to  the  poor.  Having 
recovered  the  king  of  Khorafan,  who  during  a fit  of 
illnefs  had  lent  for  Avicenna,  though  a very  young 
man,  that  prince  kept  him  near  his  perfen,  and  al- 
lowed him  free  accefs  to  his  large  and  valuable  library; 
which  happening  to  be  burnt  foon  after,  Avicenna’s 
enemies  accufed  him  of  having  fet  it  on  fire,  that  no- 
bod v 
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body  elfe  might  enjoy  the  fame  advantage,  and  that 
what  he  had  learned  there  might  be  taken  for  his 
own. 

A very  remarkable  {lory  is  told  of  Avicenna's  fa- 
gacity.  When  he  was  at  Jorgan  Kabus,  the  fovereign 
of  the  country  font  for  him  to  vifit  his  nephew,  who 
was  confined  to  his  bed  of  a diforder  that  baffled  all 
the  phyficians  of  that  country.  Avicenna,  having  felt 
the  young  man’s  pulfe,  and  leen  his  urine,  judged  his 
illnels  to  proceed  from  concealed  love.  He  fent  for 
the  chief  eunuch  of  the  palace,  and  whilft  he  kept  his 
finger  on  the  patient’s  pulfe,  defired  him  to  call  over 
the  names  of  the  feveral  apartments  : obferving  great 
emotions  in  the  fick  man  at  the  naming  of  one  parti- 
cular apartment,  he  made  the  eunuch  name  all  the 
women  in  that  apartment,  arid  finding  the  patient’s 
pulfe  to  beat  extremely  high  at  the  mention  of  one 
perfon,  he  no  longer  doubted  but  Hie  was  the  objeft 
of  his  pafflon,  and  . declared  that  his  cure  was  only  to 
be  expected  from  the  enjoyment  of  that  lady  *. 

Avicenna  died  in  the  year  1036.  He  had  a good 
conflitution,  which  he  greatly  impaired  by  too  free  in- 
dulgence in  women  and  wine.  Thenumberof  his  books, 
including  his  fmaller  tradls,  is  computed  at  near  a 
hundred,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  either  loft,  or 
not  known  in  Europe.  Some  charge  him  with  having 
itolen  what  he  publifned  from  a celebrated  phyfician 
who  had  been  his  mailer.  This  man  had  acquired 
fo  much  honour  and  wealth,  that  he  was  folicited  by 
many  to  take  their  fons  to  be  his  fcholars,  or  even  his 
fervants ; but  being  refolved  not  to  difeover  the  lecrets 

* Dr.  Freind  obferves  the  cafe  to  he  fo  parallel,  that  one 
would  be  apt  to  think  this  account  was  Holer,  from  what  is  related 
of  ErahHratus,  in  a like  iilnefs  of  Anticchirs,  the  fon  of  Seleucus. 
— Id  Hi.  ofPbyfic,”  part  2,  p.  70. 
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of  his  art,  he  would  not  receive  any  of  them.  Avi- 
cenna’s mother  formed  the  following  ftratagem  : fhe 
offered  him  her  fon  as  a fervant,  pretending  he  was  na- 
turally deaf  and  dumb  ; and  the  youth,  by  his  mother’s 
indrudions,  counterfeited  thefe  defects  fo  well,  that  the 
phyfician,  after  making  feveral  trials  to  difeover  the 
reality  of  them,  took  the  boy  into  his  fervice,  and  by 
degrees  placed  fo  much  confidence  in  him  as  to  leave 
his  writings  open  in  his  room  when  he  went  abroad. 
Avicenna  took  that  opportunity  to  tranferibe  them, 
and  carried  the  copies  to  his  mother,  and  after  the  death 
of  his  rnafter,  publifhed  them  in  his  own  name.  cc  One 
“ would  naturally  exped,”  lays  Dr.  Freind,  cc  to  find 
<c  fomething  in  this  author  anfwerable  to  the  great 
iC  charader  he  has  had  in  the  world ; but  though  I 
<c  have  very  often  looked  into  his  writings  upon  feveral 
<c  occafions,  I could  meet  with  little  or  nothing 
<c  there,  but  what  is  taken  originally  from  Galen,  or 
cc  what  at  lead  occurs  with  a very  fmail  variation  in 
<c  Rhazes  or  Haly  Abbas.  He  in  general  feems  to  be 
<c  fond  of  multiplying  the  figns  of  the  diffempers  with- 
“ out  any  reafon ; a fault  too  much  imitated  by  our  mo- 
cc  dern  writers  of  fyftems.  Fie  often,  indeed,  fets 
“ down  fome  for  effential  fymptoms,  which  arife  merely 
<c  by  accident,  and  have  no  immediate  connedion 
<c  with  the  primary  difeafe  itfelf.  And  to  confefs  the 
“ truth,  if  one  would  choofe  an  ^Arabic  fyftem  of  phyfic, 
« that  of  Haly  feems  to  be  lefs  confufed  and  more  in- 
“ telligiblc,  as  well  as  more  confident  than  that  of 
cc  Avicenna.” 


% 
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B AC  CIO  (Andreas) 

A celebrated  Phyfician,  who  flourilhed  at  the  End  of  the 

Sixteenth  Century, 

Was  born  near  Ancona,  became  profeffor  of  me- 
dicine at  Rome,  and  was  firft  phyfician  to  Pope 
Sixtus  V.  He  was  the  author  of  fome  very  curious 
and  learned  works,  printed  at  Rome;  as,  i.  “ De 
Venenis  et  Antidotis.”  2.  “ De  Gemmis  ac  La- 
pidibus  pretiofis.”  3.  “ De  naturali  Vinorum  Hil- 
toria.”  4.  “ De  Thermis.”  We  know  not  when  he 
died. 

t f 
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B A G L I V I (George) 

An  illuftrious  Phyfician  of  Italy,  w&s  a Native  of  Apulia, 
and  born  about  the  Year  1668. 

He  ftudied  at  Padua,  where  he  became  dodtor,  and 
then  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  chofen  profefTor 
of  anatomv.  He  was  a man  of  moft  uncommon 
force  of  underftanding,  of  which  he  gave  ample  proofs 
in  many  curious  and  accurate  productions,  philofophi- 
cal  as  well  as  medical.  He  died  at  Rome,  170 6,  in 
the  very  flower  of  his  age,  when  he  was  no  more 
than  eight  and  thirty.  A colledtion  of  his  works  was 
printed  firft  in  1710,  quarto,  and  has  fince  been  re- 
printed, in  the  lame  fizc,  at  various  places.  His 
<c  Praxis  Medica,”  and  <c  De  Fibra  Matricis,”  are  the 
principal  pieces.  He  wrote  a difiertation  upon  the 
anatomy,  bite,  and  effedls  of  the  Tarantula,  which  is 
the  produdtion  of  his  country;  and  gave  a particular 
account  of  the  earthquake  at  Rome,  and  the  adjacent 
cities,  in  1703,  His  works  were  all  written  in  Latin* 
VoL.  I.  # D BAILEY 
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BAILEY  (Waiter) 

Was  Son  of  Henry  Bailey  of  Warnwall,  in  Dor'ctdiire, 
and  bort  at  Potdum  in  that  County. 

He  was  educated  at  Wincheftei  fchool,  and  admitted 
perpetual  Fellow  of  New  College  in  Oxford,  in  the 
year  1550,  after  having  ferved  two  years  of  pro- 
bation. Having  taken  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and 
Mailer  of  Arts,  he  proceeded  upon  the  phyfic  line, 
and  was  admitted  to  pra&ife  in  that  faculty,  in  1558, 
being  at  that  time  prodtor  of  the  univerfity,  and  pre- 
bendary of  Dukingcote  or  Dulcot  in  the  church  of 
Wells  j which  preferment  he  refigned  in  1579.  In 
1561,  he  was  appointed  the  queen’s  profdfor  of  phy- 
fic in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  Two  years  after  he 
took  the  degree  of  Dodlor  in  that  faculty,  and  at  laft 
was  appointed  phyfician  in  ordinary  to  her  majefly. 
He  was  eileemed  to  be  very  fkilful  in  his  profefilon, 
and  was  much  followed  for  his  practice.  He  died 
March  3d,  1592,  at  63  years  of  age,  and  was  buried 
in  the  inner  chapel  of  New  College  in  Oxford.  Fie 
was  author  of  the  following  treatifes  : 

1.  “ A Dilcourfe  of  three  Kinds  of  Pepper  in  com- 
mon Ufe.”  This  piece  was  printed  in  1558,  in  8vo. 
and  dedicated  to  Sir  John  Horfey. 

2.  “ A brief  Treatife  of  the  Prefervation  of  the 
Eye- fight,*’  printed  in  queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  in 
iamo,  and  at  Oxford  in  1616,  and  1654,  in  8vo.  In 
the  edition  of  1616,  there  is  added  another  “ Treatile 
« of  the  Eye-fight,”  collected  from  Fernelius  and 
Riolanus  j but  by  what  hand  we  are  not  told.  They 
both  pafs  under  Dr.  Bailey’s  name. 

3.  “ Directions  for  Health,  natural  and  artificial, 
with  Medicines  for  all  Difealcs  of  the  Eye.”  1626, 
4to. 
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4.  “ Explicatio  Galeni  de  Potu  Convalefcentium 
ct  Senum,  et  precipue  de  noftrae  Alas  & Biriae  Para- 
tione,,>  &c.  i.  e.  “ An  Explication  of  Galen  concerning 
the  Drink  of  thofe  who  are  recovering  from  a Fit  of 
Sicknefs,  and  the  Aged  ; and  particularly  concerning 
the  Preparation  of  Englifh  Ale  and  Beer,  &c.”  This 
piece  was  in  manufcript,  in  4to,  in  the  library  of 
Robert  earl  of  Aylefbury.  Vide  “ Biographia  Bri- 
tannica,”  voh  i,  p.  440,  &c. 

BAINBRIDGE  (John) 

An  eminent  Phyfician  and  Aftronomer,  born  in  1582,  at 
Afhby  de  la  Zouch,  Leicefterfhire, 

Was  educated  at  the  public  fchool  of  that  town ; 
and  thence  v/ent  to  Emanuel  College  in  Cam- 
bridge, under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Jofeph  Hall,  after- 
wards Bifhop  of  Norwich.  When  he  had  taken 
his  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Mafter  of  Arts,  he  re- 
turned into  Leicefterfhire,  where  he  taught  a gram- 
mar fchool  for  fome  years,  and  at  the  fame  time 
pradtifed  phyfic.  Ele  employed  his  leifure  hours  in 
the  mathematics,  efpecially  aftronomy,  which  had 
been  his  favourite  ftudy  from  hisearlieft  years. 

By  the  advice  of  his  friends,  who  thought  his  abilities 
too  great  for  the  obfeurity  of  a country  life,  he  removed 
to  London,  where  he  was  admitted  a Fellow  of  the 
College  of  Phyficians.  His  defeription  of  the  comet, 
which  appeared  in  1618,  greatly  raifed  his  character. 
It  was  by  this  means  he  got  acquainted  with  Sir 
Henry  Saville,  who,  in  1619,  appointed  him  his  firft 
profeftor  of  aftronomy  at  Oxford.  Upon  this  he  re- 
moved to  that  univerfity,  and  was  entered  a mafter 
commoner  of  Merton  College  ; the  mafter  and  fellows 
whereof  appointed  him  junior  reader  of  Linacer's 
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lecture*  in  1631,  and  fuperiour  reader  in  1635.  As 
he  refolved  to  publifh  corre<5t  editions  of  the  ancient 
aftronomers,  agreeably  to  the  llatutes  of  the  founder 
of  his  profefibrfhip,  in  order  to  make  himfelf  ac- 
quainted with  the  difcoveries  of  the  Arabian  aftro- 
nomers, he  began  the  ftudy  of  the  Arabic  language, 
when  he  was  above  forty  years  of  age.  Some  time 
before  his  death,  he  removed  to  a houfe  oppofite 
Merton  College,  where  he  died,  in  1643.  His  body 
was  conveyed  to  the  public  fchools,  where  an  oration 
was  pronounced  in  his  praife  by  the  univerfity 
orator  j and  was  carried  thence  to  Merton  College 
church,  where  it  was  depofited  near  the  altar.  He 
left  fevcral  works,  but  many  of  them  have  never  been 
publilhed.  The  three  following  are  all  that  were 
published : 

1.  Cf  An  Agronomical  Defcription  of  the  late  Comet, 
from  the  1 8th  of  November  16 1 8,  to  the  1 6th  of  De- 
cember following,  London,  1 6 1 9,”  quarto.  This  piece 
was  only  a fpecimen  of  a larger  work,  which  the  author 
intended  to  publifh  in  Latin,  under  the  title  of <c  Co- 
metographia.”  Thomas  Smith,  Comment,  p.  5. 

2.  cc  Procli  Sphsera.  Ptolomsei  de  Hypothefibus 
Planetarum,  liber  fingularis.”  To  which  he  added 
Ptolemy’s  u Caufa  Regnorum.”  He  collated  thefe- 
pieces  with  ancient  manuferipts,  and  has  given  a 
Latin  verfion  of  them,  illuflrated  with  figures.  Print- 
ed in  1620,  quarto. 

3.  “ Canicularia,  a Treatife  concerning  the  Dog 
Star,  and  the  Canicular  Days.”  Publilhed  at  Oxford 
in  1648,  by  Mr.  Greaves,  together  with  a “Demonftra- 
don  of  the  heliacal  rifing  of  Sirius  or  the  Dog  Star, 
for  the  parallel  of  Lower  Egypt.”  Dr.  Bainbridgk 
undertook  this  work  at  the  requeft  of  Archbilhop 
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Ufher,  but  left  it  imperfeft,  being  prevented  by  the 
civil  war,  or  by  death.  Smith,  p.  14. 

There  were  feveral  diflertations  of  his  prepared  for 
and  committed  to  the  prefs  the  year  after  his  death, 
but  the  editions  of  them  were  never  completed.  The 
titles  of  them  are  as  follows : 

1.  <c  Antiprognofticon,  in  quo  HUAxJ?  aftrologics, 
oeleftium  domorum,  et  triplicitatum  commends, 
magnifque  Saturni  et  Jovis  (cuiufmodi  anno  1623 
et  1643  contigerunt,  et  vicefuno  fere  quoque  de- 
inceps  anno,  ratis  naturae  legibus  recurrent)  con- 
junftionibus  innixae,  vanitas  breviter  detegitur.” 

2.  “ De  Meridianorum  five  Longitudinum  Diffe- 
rentiis  inveniendis  dilfertatio.” 

2.  “ De  Stella  Veneris  diatriba.” 

v 

There  were  alfo  fome  celeftial  obfervations  of  his, 
which  may  be  feen  in  Ifmael  Bullialdus’s  Aftronomia 
Philolaica,  publifhed  at  Paris  101645.  Befide  what 
we  have  mentioned,  there  are  feveral  other  trafts 
which  were  never  publifhed,  but  left  by  his  will  to 
Archbilhop  Ulher*  among  whofe  manuferipts  they 
are  preferved  in  the  library  of  the  college  of  Dublin. 
Among  others  are  the  following.  1.  “ A Theory  of 
the  Sun.”  ad.  u A Theory  of  the  Moon.”  3d.  <c  A 
Difcourfe  concerning  the  Quantity  of  the  Year.”  4th. 
Two  volumes  of  “ Aftronomical  Obfervations.”  5th. 
Nine  or  ten  volumes  of  mifcellaneous  papers  relating 
to  the  mathematics.  Smith,  p.  15.  He  undertook 
likewife  a defer  iption  of  the  Britifh  monarchy,  in  or- 
der to  fhew  the  advantages  of  the  union  of  England 

o o 

and  Scotland  under  one  monarch ; but  .this  treadle 
was  either  loft  or  fuppreffed  by  him. 
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BAKER  (Georoe) 

Surgeon  in  Ordinary  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Matter  of  the 
Company  of  Surgeons  in  1597. 

He  was  the  author  of  the  following  works. 

1 . A tranflation  into  Englifh  of  the  third  book  of 
Galen,  “ De  Compolitione  medica.”  Lend.  1574, 
Svo,  and  \ 599,  4to. 

2.  c*  On  Oleum  magiftrale.”  A method  of  curing 
wounds  in  the  limbs.  tc  On  the  vulgar  Error  of  Sur- 
geons. ” Printed  together,  Lond.  1574,  8vo. 

3.  <c  The  new  Jewel  of  Health,”  a work  tranflated 
from  Gefner’s  Euonimus.  Lond.  1570  and  1599,  4ro* 
This  is  a piece  treating  of  the  preparation  of  chemical 
remedies.  The  tide  of  the  new  edition  in  1599,  is 
cc  The  Practice  of  the  new  and  old  Phificke.”  It  is 
full  of  wooden  cuts  of  chemical  inflruments,  and  is 
dedicated  to  the  countefs  of  Oxford. 

4.  “ A preface  to  Gerard’s  Herbal.”  Lond.  1597 
and  1636. 

5.  cc  An  Antidotary  of  feled  Medicines.”  Lond. 
1579,  4to. 

6.  “ On  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  Quickfilver,” 
inferted  in  Clowes’s  treadle  on  the  Lues  Venerea, 
1584.  This  is  entirely  extracted  from  other  authors 
as  indeed  all  his  works  feem  to  have  been.  He  cor- 
rected an  old  tranflation  of  Guido’s  <c  Queftions  in 
Chirurgery,”  and  Barth.  Tracy’s  tranflation  of 
Vigo’s  “ Chirurgfcal  Works,”  the  former  of  which  was 
reprinted  in  15795  the  latter  in  1586. 

Johnfon,  in  the  preface  to  his  tranflation  of  Ambrofe 
Parey's  works,  fays,  that  “ G.  Baker,  furgeon  in  Lon- 
“ dorr,  tranflated  the  apology  and  voyages  of  Parey, 
u fince  which,  as  he  hears,  he  is  dead  beyond  fea.” 
Vide  Aikin’s  <c  Biographical  Memoirs  of  Medicine,” 
p.  161,  &c. 
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B A L A M I O ( F e r d i n a k v ) of  Sicily, 

Was  Phyfician  to  Pope  Leo  X,  who  greatly  regarded  him. 

He  was  no  lefs  (killed  in  the  belles  lettres  than  in 
medicine;  and  he  cultivated  poetry  and  the  Greek 
with  much  fuccefs.  He  trunilated,  from  the  Greek 
into  Latin,  feveral  pieces  of  Galen ; which  were 
firft  printed  feparately,  and  afterwards  inferted  in  the 
works  of  that  ancient  phyfician,  publilhed  at  Ve- 
nice, 1586,  in  foiio.  He  flourifhed  at  Rome  about 
the  year  1 555. 


BANISTER  (John) 

A Phyfician  of  good  Repute  in  the  Sixteenth  Century, 
was  born  of  honeil  and  wealthy  Parents. 

He  ftudied  for  a time  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  ; 
but  without  taking  a degree  in  arts,  he  entered 
upon  the  phyfic  line,  and  applied  hin^felf  entirely 
to  the  ftudy  of  that  faculty,  and  to  chirurgery. 
In  July  1573,  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
phyfic,  and  was  admitted  to  pra<5life.  Being  fettled 
aoout  that  time  at  Nottingham,  he  lived  there  many 
years  in  great  efteem,  and  was  very  much  confulted 
by  all  ranks  of  people,  for  his  fuccefsful  praftice  in 
phyfic  and  furgery.  The  time  of  his  death  is  un- 
known. He  was  author  of  feveral  books  ; viz. 

1.  <c  A needful,  new,  and  neceffary  Treadle  on 
Chirurgery,  briefly  comprehending  the  general  and 
particular  Curation  of  Ulcers.”  London,  1575,  8vo. 
2d.  u Certain  Experiments  of  his  own  Invention,”  &c. 
3d.  f<  The  Hiftory  of  Man  fucked  from  the  Sappe  of 
the  moll  approved  Anatomifts,”  &c.  in  9 books, 
London,  1578,  in  a thin  folio.  4th.  <c  Compendious 
Chirurgery,  gathered  and  tranflated  efpecially  out  of 
Wecker,”  &c.  London,  1585,  nmo.  5th.  “Anti- 
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dotary  Chirurgical,  containing  variety  of  all  forts  of 
medicines,”  &c.  London,  1589,  8vo.  Several  years 
after  his  death,  his  works  were  colledted  into  fix  books, 
and  publifhed  in  this  order : 

1.  Of  Tumours,' ”1 

2.  “ Of  Wounds/*  > in  general  and  particular. 

3.  cc  Of  Ulcers,”  J 

4th.  <c  Of  Fradtures  and  Luxations.”  5th.  ff  Of 
the  Curation  of  Ulcers.”  6th.  “ The  Antidotary.” 
London,  1663, 4m. 

BANISTER  (Richard) 

Was  educated  under  his  near  Kinfman  John  Banister, 
according  to  his  own  Account. 

However,  when  he  came  to  confider  the  large  field 
of  furgery  and  medicine,  he  chofe  to  confine  himfelf  to 
certain  particular  branches,  as  cc  the  help  of  hearing  by 
the  inflrument,  the  cure  of  the  hare-lip,  and  the  wry- 
neck, and  difeafes  of  the  eyes.”  In  order  to  improve 
his  (kill  in  thefe  operations,  he  frequented  fome  eminent 
perfons  of  that  time  in  thefe  feveral  departments:  as 
“ Henry  Blackborne,  Robert  Hall  of  Worcefter, 
Matter  Velder  of  Fennie  Stanton,  Matter  Surflet  of 
Lynn,  Matter  Barnabie  of  Peterborough.”  With 
thefe  he  fawmuch  pradtice,  but  little  theory;  in  order 
to  fupply  which  defedt,  he  betook  himfelf  to  the  ttudy 
of  the  beft  authors,  as  Rhazes,  Mefue,  Fernelius,  Vefa- 
iius,  &c.  Thus  accomplished,  he  fixed  himfelf  at 
Stamford  in  Lincolnfhire,  making  excurfjons,  how- 
ever, to  the  large  towns  round  about. 

The  great  reputation  he  acquired  may  be  inferred 
from  the  numerous  operations  for  the  cataradb,  which 
his  work  fhews  him  to  have  performed,  and  from  his 
being  fent  for  even  to  London,  which  city  heat  length 
vifited  for  many  years  in  fpring  and  autumn.  He 
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mentions  having  cured  twenty- four  blind  perfons  at 
Norwich,  of  which  he  obtained  a certificate  from  the 
mayor  and  aldermen.  At  the  time  he  writes  this 
account,  the  year  1621  or  2,  he  feems  to  have  been 
grown  old,  for  he  declares,  that  knowing  it  is  not 
long  to  the  period  of  his  days,  he  means  for  the  future 
to  reft  at  home. 

With  refpedt  to  the  works  of  Banister,  there  feems 
to  have  been  fome  miftake  among  thofe  who  have 
mentioned  them.  He  publifhed  one,  entitled,  fC  A 
Treatife  of  113  Difeafes  of  the  Eyes  and  Eyelids; 
the  fecond  time  publifhed,  with  fome  profitable  ad- 
ditions of  certain  principles  and  experiments,  by  Ri- 
chard Banifter,  oculift  and  praftitioner  in  phyfic.” 
Of  this  the  treatife  on  the  1 1 3 difeafes  of  the  eyes,  is 
a tranflation  from  the  French  of  Jacques  Guillemeau, 
made  by  one  A.  H.  and  at  its  firft  publication  dedi- 
cated to  the  elder  Banifter.  Being  out  of  print,  it 
was  now  Vepublifhed  by  Richard  Banifter,  with  a 
work  of  his  own  prefixed,  entitled  fi  Banifter’s  Bre- 
viary.” We  are  ignorant  of  the  exadt  time  of  his 
death.  Vide  Aikin’s  <c  Biographical  fViemoirs  of 
Medicine,”  p.  214.  &c. 

BARWICK  (Peter) 

Phyfician  in  Ordinary  to  King  Charles  the  Second, 

Was  born  in  the  year  1619,  at  Wetherfiack,  in 
Weftmorland.  He  went  to  Sedburg  fchool  in  York- 
fhire,  till  fuch  time  as  he  was  fitted  for  the  univerfi'ty, 
when  he  removed  to  St.  John’s  College  in  Cam- 
bridge. This  was  about  the  year  1637,  and  he 
continued  there  about  fix  years.  In  bein^ 

then  in  the  24th  year  of  his  age,  he  took  his  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  In  1644,  he  was  nominated  by 
die  bifhop  of  Ely  to  a fellowfhip  of  St.  John’s  in  his 
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gift.  It  is  uncertain  whether  at  that  time  he  had 
made  choice  of  any  profeffion  or  not,  fo  that  being  in- 
vited into  Leicefterfhire,  in  order  to  become  tutor  to 
Ferdinando  Sacheverell,  Efq.,  cf  Old  Hayes  in  that 
county,  a young  gentleman  of  great  hopes,  he  readily 
accepted  the  propofition,  and  continued  with  him  for 
forrte  time.  In  1647,  he  returned  to  Cambridge,  and 
took  his  degree  of  M.  A.,  applying  himfelf  then  afifi- 
duoufiy  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic.  While  he  was  thus 
engaged,  he  loft  his  friend  and  former  pupil,  Mr. 
Sacheverell,  who,  as  a teftimony  of  his  efteem  and 
affe&ion,  bequeathed  our  Author  an  annuity  of  twenty 
pounds,  which  was  very  punctually  paid  him. 

It  does  not  appear  how  he  difpofed  of  himfelf  for 
fome  years ; but  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  he  was 
engaged  in  the  iervice  of  his  fovereign,  fince  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  was  at  Worcefter  in  1651,  where  he  had 
accefs  to  his  royal  rnafter  king  Charles  II,  who  tefti- 
fied  to  him  a very  kind  lenfe  of  the  fidelity  of  his 
family.  In  1655,  he  was  created  doeftor  of  phyfic, 
and  two  years  afterwards,  being  then  near  forty,  he 
took  a houfe  in  St.  Paul’s  Church-yard,  and  about 
the  fame  time  married  the  widow  of  an  eminent  mer- 
chant, who  was  a near  relation  of  Archbifhop  Laud’s. 
Being  thus  fettled,  he  foon  gained  a very  great  repu- 
tation in  the  city,  for  his  (kill  in  his  profeftion,  as 
among  the  learned,  by  nis  judicious  “ Defence  of 
Dr.  Harvey’s  Difcovery  of  the  Circulation  of  the 
Blood,”  which  was  then,  and  is  ftill  admired  as  one 
of  the  beft  pieces  written  upon  that  fubjecl.  After  the 
Rcftoration  in  1660,  he  was  made  one  of  the  king's 
phyficians  in  ordinary,  and  in  the  year  following  re- 
ceived a ftill  ftronger  proof  of  his  majefty’s  kind 
fenfe  of  his  fervices. 
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In  1 6 66,  being  compelled  by  the  dreadful  fire  to 
remove  from  St.  Paurs  Churchyard,  where  he  had 
remained  all  the  time  of  the  plague,  and  been  very 
adtive  and  ferviceable  in  his  prcfefiion,  he  thought 
proper  to  take  another  houfe  near  Weftminfter  Abbey, 
for  the  fake  of  being  near  that  cathedral. 

He  was  a very  diligent  phyfician,  and  remarkably 
fuccefsful  in  the  ImalUpox,  and  in  moft  kinds  of 
fevers.  Pie  was  very  kind  to  all  who  had  fufFered 
for  the  royal  caufe,  to  which  he  was  a conftant  votary 
all  his  life;  and  with  a view  to  its  fcrvice,  in  1671,  he 
drew  up  in  Latin,  which  he  wrote  with  unufual  ele- 
gance and  purity,  the  life  of  his  brother  the  dean  of 
St.  Paul  s,  and  dcpofited  it,  and  the  original  papers, 
ferving  to  fupport  the  fadls  therein  mentioned,  in 
the  library  of  St.  John’s  College  at  Cambridge. 
Twenty  years  after  this,  when  our  author  was  in  the 
74th  year  of  his  age,  and  his  eye-fight  fo  much 
decayed,  that  he  was  forced  to  make  life  of  the 
hand  of  a friend,  he  added  an  appendix,  in  de- 
fence of  the  Etxai/  BacnAixrj,  againfi:  Dr.  Walker,  who 
was  very  well  known  to  him,  and  of  whom  in  that 
treatife  he  has  given  a very  copious  account.  To 
this  appendix,  our  author,  as  well  as  he  could,  fub- 
fcribed  his  name.  In  16^4,  becoming  totally  blind, 
and  frequently  afflidted  with  the  ftone,  he  gave  over 
praftlce,  and  dedicated  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the 
confolations  of  religion,  and  the  converfation  of  a few 
intimate  friends,  among  whom  Dr.  Bufby  was  one. 
From  this  fedentary  courfe  of  life  his  old  difeafe,  the 
fione,  confiderably  increafed,  and  toward  the  end  of 
Auguft,  1705,  being  feized  with  vomiting  and  purging, 
fucceeded  by  an  intermittent  fever,  and  in  a few  days 
with  a great  and  Hidden  evacuation  of  blood,  he  died, 
on  the  4th  of  September  in  the  fame  year,  in  the  eighty- 
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fixth  year  of  his  age;  and  by  his  own  direftion  was 
interred,  without  any  monument,  in  the  parifh  church 
of  St.  Faith’s  under  St.  Paul's. 

He  was  a man  of  good  perfon,  equally  remark- 
able for  the  folidity  of  his  learning,  and  for  a wonder- 
ful readinefs  as  well  as  elegance  in  exprefling  it.  His 
piety  was  fincere  and  fublime,  his  reputation  un- 
fpotted,  his  loyalty  exemplary,  and  his  modefly  al- 
mod  without  example.  He  left  behind  him  an  only 
daughter,  who  married  Sir  Ralph  Dutton,  to  whom  fhe 
brought  a very  confiderable  fortune.  Vide  cc  Biogra- 
phia  Britannica,”  vol.  i,  p.  532,  &c. 

B ASKER  VILLE  (Sir  Simon) 

An  excellent  Scholar  and  eminent  Piiyfician, 

Celebrated  for  his  (kill  in  anatomy,  and  happy  prac- 
tice in  the  time  of  king  James  the  fird,  and  king 
Charles  the  fird,  born  at  Exeter  1573,  was  the  fon 
of  Thomas  Baskerville,  an  apothecary  of  that  city  ; 
who  obferving  an  early  love  of  knowledge  and  third 
after  learning  in  his  fon,  gave  him  a proper  edu- 
cation for  the  univerfity,  to  which  he  was  fent  when 
he  was  about  eighteen  years  old,  entering  him  in 
Exeter  College  in  Oxford,  on  the  10th  of  March,  1591, 
putting  him  under  the  care  of  Mr.  William  Helm,  a 
rnan  no  lefs  famous  for  his  piety  than  learning,  under 
whofe  tutorfhip  he  gave  fuch  early  proofs  of  his  love 
of  virtue  and  knowledge,  that  he  was  on  th£  fird  va- 
cancy deeded  Fellow  of  that  houfe,  before  he  had 
taken  his  Bachelor's  degree  in  Arts,  which  delayed 
his  taking  it  till  July  the  eighth,  1596,  to  which  he 
foon  added  that  of  M.  A.,  and  when  he  was  admitted 
particular  notice  was  taken  of  him,  for  his  admirable 
knowledge  in  humanity  and  philofophy.  After  this, 
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Viz.  1606,  he  was  chofen  fenior  pro&or  of  the  uni- 
verfity;  when  he  bent  his  ftudy  wholly  to  phyfic,  in 
the  knowledge  of  which  ufeful  faculty  he  became  a 
very  eminent  proficient,  and  was  then  in  as  great 
efteem  at  the  univerfity  for  his  admirable  knowledge 
in  medicine,  as  he  had  been  before  for  other  parts  of 
learning,  taking  at  once,  by  accumulation,  on  the  20th 
of  June  i6ji,  both  his  degrees  therein,  viz.  that  of 
Bachelor  and  Doftor. 

After  many  years  ftudy  and  induftry,  leaving  the 
univerlitv,  he  went  to  London,  where  he  became 
of  great  eminency  in  his  profeftion;  being  a mem- 
ber of  the  College  of  Phyficians,  and  for  fome 
time  prefident  thereof.  His  high  reputation  for 
learning,  great  (kill,  and  good  fuccefs  in  phyfic,  foon 
brought  him  into  vogue  at  court;  where  he  was  fworn 
phyfician  to  king  James  the  firft,  and  afterwards  to 
king  Charles  the  firft ; with  whom  he  was  in  fuch 
efteem  for  his  learning  and  accomplifhmems,  that  he 
conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  upon  him.  He 
obtained  by  his  pradtice  a very  plentiful  eftate,  and 
(hewed  in  his  life  a noble  fpirit,  fuitable  to  the  large  - 
nefs  of  his  fortune.  We  cannot  difeover  what  family 
he  left,  befide  his  wife,  or  who  became  heir  to  all 
his  great  wealth.  He  died  Juiy  the  5th,  1641,  aged 
68  years,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
St.  Paul,  in  the  city  of  London*  Vide  “ Biographia 
Britannica,”  vol.  i,  p.  538. 

BASSUEL  (Peter) 

Was  born  at  Paris  in  1706,  and  was  inftru&ed  in  eve ry 
Branch  of  ufeful  and  polite  Literature. 

At  a very  early  age  he  frequented  the  fchools 
of  furgery,  in  which  a man  is  habituated  to  a com- 
plete view  of  the  miferies  of  his  fellow  creatures, 
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and  learns  how  to  relieve  them.  When  the  young 
BafTuel  entered  upon  the  career  of  furgery,  a con- 
troverfy,  of  but  fmail  utility,  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  geniufles  of  the  age : it  was  a matter  of  difpute 
whether  or  not  the  heart  is  diminifhed  in  its  fvftolary 
adtion ; that  is,  when  it  is  contracted  in  order  to  throw 
the  blood  into  the  arteries.  BafTuel  declared,  in  a dif- 
fertation  read  before  the  academy  of  fciences,  his  opi- 
nion in  favour  of  thofe  who  contended,  that  the  body 
of  the  heart  undergoes  this  diminution.  That  learned 
fociety,  and  the  academy  of  furgery,  had  the  pleafure 
of  hearing  many  other  treatifes  of  our  Author  read 
before  them,  and  fome  of  them  were  inferted  in  their 
memoirs.  The  career  of  BafTuel  was  brilliant,  but  of 
Ihort  duration.  He  died  in  1757,  aged  51  years. 
Vide  <c  Nouveau  Didtionnaire  hiftorique  portatif,” 
tom.  i,  p.  247,  &c. 

BATE  (George) 

An  eminent  Phyfician  of  the  laft  Century, 

Was  Ton  of  Mr.  John  Bate  of  Burton  in  Buck- 
inghamfhire,  and  was  born  at  Maid’s  Morton,  near 
Buckingham,  in  the  year  160S.  At  fourteen  years 
of  age  he  became  one  of  the  clerks  of  New  Col- 
lege in  Oxford ; whence  he  removed  to  Queen’s 
College  for  a time,  and  thence  to  St.  Edmund’s 
Hall.  Having  taken  the  degrees  in  arts,  he  pro- 
ceeded on  the  phyfic  line,  and  commenced  Ba- 
chelor in  that  faculty  in  the  year  1629;  about 
which  time  having  obtained  a licence,  he  pradtifed  in 
and  about  Oxford  for  fome  time,  but  chiefly  among 
the  puritans,  who  at  that  time  confidered  him  as  one 
of  their  party.  In  1637,  t00^  ^',e  degree  of  Doc- 

tor of  Phyfic,  and  became  more  eminent  in  his  pro- 
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fefllon,  efpecially  while  king  Charles  the  firft,  to 
whom  he  was  principal  phyfician,  kept  his  court  feve- 
ral  years  at  Oxford,  in  the  time  of  the  rebellion. 

When  the  king’s  affairs  began  to  decline,  Dr.  Bate 
left  Oxford,  and  fettled  in  London ; where,  complying 
with  the  temper  of  the  times  for  intereft-fake,  he 
became  phyfician  to  the  Charter- houfe,  Fellow  of 
the  college,  and  afterwards  principal  phyfician  to 
Oliver  Cromwell ; whom  he  did  not  hefitate,  though 
he  [retended  to  be  a concealed  royaiiff,  to  flatter 
in  the  higheft  degree.  At  the  Reftoration,  he  in- 
gratiated himfelf  with  the  royal  party,  by  means  of 
a report  induftrioufly  circulated  by  his  friends,  that  he 
had  fecretly  haftened  the  death  of  the  ufurper  $ where- 
upon he  was  made  principal  phyfician  to  king  Charles 
the  fecond,  and  elected  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Dr.  Bate  wrote,  in  Latin,  cc  An  Account  of  the  late 
Commotions  in  England,  together  with  a fliort 
Narrative  of  the  royal  and  parliamentary  Privileges,” 
and  fome  other  pieces.  He  died  at  his  houfe  in  Hat- 
ton Garden,  April  19th,  1669,  and  was  buried  at 
Kingffon-upon -Thames  in  Surrey,  near  his  wife  Eli- 
zabeth, who  died  April  the  17th,  1667.  Vide  <c  Bio- 
graphia  Britannica,”  vol.  i,  p.  549,  &c, 

BATHURST  (Ralph) 

An  eminent  Latin  Poet,  Phyfician,  and  Divine,  born  in  1620, 

Was  educated  in  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  where  he  at 
firft  applied  himfelf  to  divinity,  but  afterwards  to  phyfic, 
and  was  employed  as  phyfician  to  the  fick  and  wounded 
of  the  navy.  After  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II,  he  re- 
turned to  the  ftudy  of  divinity  ; and  having  taken  or- 
ders, was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  king,  and  admitted 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  Sept.  1664,  he  w:ls  defi- 
ed 
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ed  Prefident  of  Trinity  College;  June  1670,  was  in- 
flailed  Dean  of  Wells;  and  1673  anc^  i674ferved  thd 
office  of  Vice  Chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford. 
April  1691  he  was  nominated  by  king  William  and 
queen  Mary  to  the  fee  of  Briftol,  but  refuted  it,  choof- 
ing  rather  to  reflde  in  his  college,  the  chapel  of  which 
he  afterwards  re-built  in  a very  elegant  manner. 

He  was  a perfon  of  great  learning,  and  particularly 
celebrated  for  his  poetical  genius.  He  died  in  1704,  in 
the  84th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel 
of  Trinity  College,  His  life  has  been  well  written 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Warton  of  Trinity  College,  Oxfordt 
There  are  published  the  following  pieces  by  Dr.  Ba- 
thurft : 

1. “  Newes  from  the  Dead, or  a true  and  exact  narra- 
tion of  the  miraculous  deliverance  of  Anne  Green,  who 
being  executed  at  Oxford,  Dec.  14,  1650,  afterwards 
revived,  and  by  the  care  of  certain  phyficians  there,  is 
now  perfectly  recovered ; together  with  the  manner 
of  her  fufferings,  and  the  particular  means  ufed  for  her 
recovery.  Whereunto  are  prefixed  certain  poems, 
cafually  written  upon  that  fubjedt.  Oxf.  165 1.”  4to. 

2.  “ A Poem  on  the  Death  of  Mr.  Selden in 
Nichols’s  “ Select  Collection.’* 

3.  Several  Latin  poems  printed  in  the  <c  Mufarum 

Anglicanarum  Anaiedta  : viz.  1.  cc  In  Libellum  Viri 
clariflimi  Tho.  Hobbii,  De  Natura  Hominis,  16 50.” 
2.  cc  Gratulatio  Pacis  cum  Faederato  Belgio  ftabilitae 
Cromwello  Protedtore,  1654.”  3.  “ In  fereniffimum 

Regem  Carolum  II,  Britannias  fute  reftitutum,  1660.’* 

4.  “ In  Obitum  celfiffimi  Principis  Henrici  Ducis 
Gloceftrenfis,  1660.”  5.  cc  Gratulatio  ob  aufpica- 

tiflimum  fereniffimae  principis  Catharine  Lufitanae, 
Regi  Carolo  II,  defponfatae,  in  Angliam  Appulfum, 
1663*”  . . 
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B ATT  IE  (Dr.  William) 

An  English  Phyfician,  was  born  in  Devonlhire,  1704. 

He  received  his  education  at  Eton;  and  in  1722 
was  fent  to  King’s  College,  Cambridge.  His  mother 
accompanied  him  to  both  thefe  places,  his  father  dying 
early,  to  alfift  him  with  thofe  little  necefiaries,  which 
the  narrownefs  of  her  finances  would  not  permit  her  to 
provide  in  any  other  form.  However,  gaining  an  uni- 
verfity  fcholarfhip  founded  by  the  Craven  family,  which 
he  did  in  a manner  very  honourable  to  himfelf,  he  was 
enabled  “ to  live  agreeably,”  and,  as  he  expreffes  it, 
<c  got  through  the  word  part  of  his  life.”  His  own  in- 
clination prompted  him  to  the  profeflion  of  the  law,  but 
his  finances  would  not  fupport  him  at  one  of  the 
inns  of  court.  He  had  two  coufins  of  the  name  of 
Coleman,  old  batchelors,  and  wealthy  citizens,  to 
whom  upon  this  occafion  he  applied  for  abidance  ; 
but  they  declined  interfering  in  his  concerns.  Upon 
this  he  turned  to  phyfic,  and  firft  entered  upon  the 
praftice  of  it  at  Cambridge;  where,  in  1729,  he  gave 
a fpecimen  of  an  edition  of  w Ifocrates,”  which  he 
afterwards,  in  1749,  completed,  in  two  volumes,  8vo. 
He  afterwards  removed  to  Uxbridge,  and  then  to 
London,  where,  meeting  with  fuccefs  and  flourifhing, 
his  relations  the  Colemans,  who  had  now  left  off  bud- 
nefs  and  retired,  grew  fond,  or  rather  proud  of  him, 
and  behaved  to  him  with  cordiality  and  friend- 
ship. In  1738,  or  1739,  fulfilled  by  marriage  a 
long  engagement  to  a daughter  of  Barnham  Goode, 
the  under  mafler  of  Eton  fchool,  who  is  honoured 
with  a place  in  the  “Dunciad,”  for  having  abufed 
Pope,  in  a piece  called  “The  Mock  JEfop.”  Againft 
Goode,  it  feems,  the  Colemans  had  a political  anti- 
pathy; however,  they  behaved  well  to  Mrs,  Battie, 
Vol.  I.  E and 
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and  the  rurvivor  of  them  left  the  doftor  £.  30,000. 
In  the  difpute  which  the  college  of  phyficians  had  With 
Dr.  Schomberg,  about  1750,  Dr.  Battie,  who  v/as 
at  that  time  one  of  the  cenfors,  took  a very  adtive  part 
againft  that  gentleman;  and  in  confequence,  was  thus 
charadterized,  in  a poem  called  “The  Battiad:” 

Firft  Battas  came,  deep  read  in  worldly  art, 

Whofe  tongue  ne’er  knew  the  fecrcts  of  his  heart. 

In  mifehief  mighty,  though  but  mean  of  fize. 

And,  like  the  Tempter,  ever  in  difguife. 

See  him  with  afpect  grave,  and  gentle  tread. 

By  flow  degrees  approach  the  fickly  bed. 

Then  at  his  club,  behold  him  alter’d  foon, 

The  folemn  doftor  turns  a low  buffoon. 

And  he  who  lately  in  a learned  freak. 

Poach’d  every  Lexicon,  and  publifh’d  Greek, 

Still  madly  emulous  of  vulgar  praife. 

From  Punch’s  forehead  wrings  the  dirty  bays. 

This  poem  is  faid  to  have  been  written  by  Mofcs 
Mendez,  Paul  Whitehead,  and  Dr.  Schomberg.  Two 
cantoes  of  it  were  published,  and  afterwards  reprinted 
in  “The  Repofitory,”  a colledtion  of  fugitive  pieces 
of  wit  and  humour,  1776,  in  two  volumes  nmo. 

In  1751,  he  publifhed  “De  Principiis  Animalibus 
“ Exercitationes  in  Coll.  Reg.  Medicorum,,>  in  three 
parts ; which  w'ere  followed,  the  year  after,  by  a fourth. 
In  1 7 57,  being  then  phyfician  to  St.  Luke’s  Hofpital, 
and  mafter  of  a private  mad-houfe  near  Wood’s  Clofe, 
in  the  road  to  Iflington,  he  publifhed,  in  quarto, 
<c  A Treatife  on  Madnefs;”  in  which  having  thrown 
out  fome  cenfures  on  the  medical  pradtice  formerly 
ufed  in  Bethlem  Elofpital,  he  was  replied  to,  and 
feverely  animadverted  on,  by  Dr.  John  Monro, 
whofe  father  had  been  lightly  fpoken  of  in  the 
treatife. 
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Monro,  having  humoroufiy  enough  taken  Horace's 
O major  tandem  parcas  infane  minori,”  for  the 
motto  of  his  cc  Remarks  on  Battie’s  Treatife,”  the 
men  of  mirth  gave  him  the  name  of  Major  Battie, 
indead  of  Doctor.  In  1762  he  publifhed  cc  Aphorifmi 
de  cognofcendis  et  curandis  Morbis  nonnullis  ad 
principia  animalia  accommodati.”  In  Feb.  1763,  he 
v/as  examined  before  a committee  of  the  houfe  of 
commons,  on  the  fta^e  of  the  private  mad-houfes  in 
this  kingdom ; and  received,  in  their  printed  report,  a 
teftimony  very  honourable  to  his  abilities.  The  con- 
tents of  this  report  being  in  the  higheft  degree  intereft- 
ing,  we  will  here  tranferibe  part  of  it,  from  the  39th  vok 
of  the  <c  Journals  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons/’  p.  448. 

<c  Your  committee  being  defirous  of  obtaining  every 
Cf  degree  of  affiftance  and  information,  which  might 
enable  them  more  perfeftly  to  obey  the  orders  of 
tfC  the  houfe,  they  defired  the  attendance  of  Dr.  Battie 
<(  and  Dr  Monro,  two  very  eminent  phyficians,  dif- 
cc  tinguifhed  by  their  knowledge  and  their  practice  in 
“ cafes  of  lunacy.  Dr.  Battie  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
<c  to  your  committee,  that  the  private  mad-houfes  re- 
quire  fome  better  regulations  that  he  hath  long 
<c  been  of  this  opinion  that  the  admiflion  of  perfons 
<c  brought  in  as  lunatics  is  too  loofe,  and  too  much  at 
“ large,  depending  upon  perfons  not  competent  judges  -y 
<c  and  that  frequent  vifitation  is  neceffary  for  the  in- 
<r  fpection  of  the  lodging,  diet,  cleanlinefs,  and  treat- 
cc  ment.  Being  afked,  if  he  had  ever  met  with  per- 
“ fons  of  fane  mind  in  confinement  for  lunacy  ? he 
faid,  it  frequently  happened : he  related  the  cafe  of 
cc  a woman  perfectly  in  her  fenfes,  brought  as  a lunatic 
cc  by  her  hufband  to  a houfe  under  his  diredlion,  whofe 
u hufband,  upon  his  infifting  he  fhould  take  home  his 
€<r  wife,  and  expreffing  furprife  at  his  conduct,  juftified 
“ himfelf,  by  frankly  faying,  that  he  underflood  the 
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<f  houfe  to  be  a fort  of  bridewell,  or  place  of  correc- 
iC  non.”  The  doftor  related  alfo  another  cafe  to  the 
fame  import ; upon  which  a bill  was  ordered  to  be 
prepared  for  the  regulation  of  private  mad-houfes  ; but 
not  then  carried  into  execution,  though  the  cafes  ex- 
amined by  the  committee  were  pronounced,  “ fuffi- 
<f  cient  to  eftablifh  the  reality  of  great  abufes  therein  ; 
€t  the  force  of  evidence,  and  the  teftimony  of  witnelfes, 
€i  being  amply  confirmed  by  the  confefTion  of  perfons 
i(  keeping  thefe  houfes,  and  by  the  authority,  opinions, 
<c  and  experience  of  Dr.  Battie  and  Dr.  Monro.”  In 
1 772,  on  occafion  of  fome  frefh  abufes,  a bill  was  again 
ordered  to  be  prepared,  but  to  as  little  purpofe  as  the 
former.  A third  ineffectual  attempt  was  made  in 
1773 ; but  the  abufes  continuing  to  increafe,  an  aft  for 
the  better  regulation  of  private  mad-houfes  was  ob- 
tained in  1774,  when  the  power  of  licenfing  the  keep- 
ers of  flich  houfes  was  happily  veiled  in  the  College 
of  Phyficians. 

In  1776,  Dr.  Battie  was  feized  with  a paralytic 
ftroke,  of  which  he  died,  June  13th,  in  his  73d  year. 
He  left  three  daughters.  — Vide  u Anecdotes  of 
Bowyer,”  by  Nichols,  p.  232. 

BAYNES  (Sir  Thomas) 

An  eminent  Phylician  and  Profeffbr  ot  Mufic  at  Grcfham 

College,  in  London, 

Was  born  about  the  year  1622,  and  educated  at  ChrifTs 
College,  in  Cambridge,  under  the  tuition  of  the  learned 
Dr.  Henry  More,  where  he  took  the  degree  cf  Ba- 
chelor of  Arts  about  the  year  1642.  In  1649  he 
took  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  after  which  time  he  applied 
himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic.  He  went  into  Italy  in 
company  with  Mr.  Finch,  afterwards  Sir  John,  with 
whom  he  had  contracted  the  ftrifteft  fricndlhip  ; and 

at  Padua  they  were  both  created  Doftors  of  Phyfic. 
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Upon  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II,  in  1660,  Mr* 
Baynes  and  Mr.  Finch  returned  to  England,  and  the 
fame  year  their  grace  was  pa  (Ted  at  Cambridge,  for 
creating  them  Dodlors  of  Phyfic  in  that  univerfuy. 
On  the  twenty-fixth  of  February  following,  Mr  Baynes 
was  admitted  a Fellow  extraordinary  of  the  College  of 
Phyficians  of  London.  On  the  26th  of  J une  following, 
he  was  admitted  a graduate  in  phyfic,  at  Cambridge, 
in  purfuance  of  the  grace  paffed  in  his  favour  the  year 
before.  The  20th  of  March,  1663,'  he  was  eledted 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

In  March  1664,  Ur.  Baynes  accompanied  Sir 
John  Finch  to  Florence,  where  that  gentleman  was 
appointed  his  majefty’s  refident,  and  returned  back 
with  him  into  England  in  1670.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  year  1672,  Sir  John  being  appointed  the  king’s 
ambaffa  Jor  to  the  grand  leignor,  Dr.  Baynes  was 
ordered  to  attend  him  as  his  phyfician,  and,  before  he 
left  England,  received  from  his  majefty  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  Nine  years  after,  Sir  Thomas  ftill  con- 
tinuing in  Turkey,  the  Grefham  committee,  taking 
into  conlideration  his  long  abfence  without  Implying 
the  duty  of  his  place,  thought  fin  to  difmifs  him  from 
his  profefforfhip,  and  on  the  ninth  of  Auguft,  1681, 
chofe  Mr.  William  Perry  in  his  room.  The  news  of 
this  difmiflion  could  not  leach  Sir  Thomas  Baynes; 
for  he  died  at  Conffantinople  the  5th  of  the  following 
month,  to  the  inexprellible  grief  of  his  dear  and  con- 
front friend  Sir  John  Finch,  who  did  not  long  furvive 
him.  Their  epitaph,  written  by  Dr.  Henry  More,  is 
yet  to  be  feen  in  the  chapel  of  Chrift’s  College  ; and 
therein  it  is  faid,  that  they  jointly  left  four  thouland 
pounds  to  that  college.  Vide  “ Biographia  Britan- 
ma,”  vol  1,  p.  568,  &c. 
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BELLINI  (Lawrence) 

An  eminent  Phyfician,  born  at  Florence,  1645. 

After  having  finiffied  his  ftudies  in  polite  literature, 
he  went  to  Pifa,  where  he  was  affifted  by  the  ge- 
nerofity  of  the  grand  duke  Ferdinand  II,  and  ftudied 
under  two  of  the  moft  learned  men  of  that  age, 
Oliva  and  Borelii.  Oliva  inftru&ed  him  in  natural 
philofophy,  and  Borelii  taught  him  mathematics.  At 
twenty  years  of  age  he  was  chofen  profefTor  of  phi- 
lofophy at  Pifa,  but  did  not  continue  long  in  this 
office  ; for  he  had  acquired  fuch  a reputation  for  his 
fkill  in  anatomy,  that  the  grand  duke  procured 
him  a profefTorffiip  in  that  fcience.  This  prince  was 
often  prefent  at  his  lcdtures,  and  was  highly  fatisfied 
with  his  abilities  and  performances.  Bellini,  after 
having  held  his  profefTorffiip  almoft  thirty  years,  ac- 
cepted of  an  invitation  to  Florence,  when  he  was  about 
fifty  years  of  age.  Here  he  pradifed  phyfic  with  great 
fuccefs,  and  was  advanced  to  be  fiift  phyfician  to  the 
grand  duke  Cofmo  III. 

He  died  January  8th,  1703,  being  fixty  years  of  age. 
His  works  were  read  and  explained  publicly  during  his 
life,  by  the  famous  Scottiffi  phyfician.  Dr.  Pitcairn, 
profefTor  of  phyfic  in  Leyden.  He  wrote  the  follow- 
ing works : 

1.  “ Exercitatio  Anatomica  de  Struftura  et  Ufu 
Renum.”  Amft.  1665,111  iamo. 

2.  “ Guftus  Organum  noviffime  deprehenfum ; pras- 
rniffis  ad  faciliorem  intelligentiam  quibufdam  de  fapo- 
ribus.”  Bologna,  1665,  in  121110. 

3.  “ Gratiarum  Actio,  ad  Ter.  Hetruriae  Ducem. 
Quasdam  Anatomica  in  Epiftola  ad  fer.  Ferdinandum 
II,  et  Propofitio  mechanica.”  Pifa,  1 6jo,  in  1 :mo. 
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4.  u De  Urinis  etPulfibns,  de  Mifiione  Sanguinis,  de 
Febribus,  de  Morbis  Capitis  et  Pe&oris.”  Bologna, 
1683,  in  4to.  Frankfort  and  Leipfic,  1685,  *n  4t0* 

5.  <c  Opufcula  aliquot  de  Urinis,  de  Motu  Cordis, 
deMotu  Bilis,  de  Mifiione  Sanguinis.”  L.  Bat.  1696, 
4to.  This  is  dedicated  to  Dr.  Pitcairn. 

BELON  (Peter) 

Doctor  in  Medicine  of  the  Faculty  of  Paris,  was  bom 
about  the  Year  1518,  in  the  Maine. 

He  travelled  into  Judea,  Greece,  and  Arabia,  and 
gave  a hjlfory  of  every  thing  the  moft  remarkable 

/ lx  * 

which  he  had  noticed  in  thofe  countries.  He  wrote 
many  works,  much  valued  in  their  time  for  the  exad> 
nefs  with  which  they  were  conducted,  and  the  erudi- 
tion with  which  they  were  replete.  He  had  prepared 
fome  new  and  important  works  for  the  prefs  when  he 
was  afiafiinated  near  Paris,  in  1564. 

Henry  II  and  Charles  IX  honoured  M.  Belon 
with  their  efteem,  as  the  cardinal  de  Tournon  did 
with  his  friendfhip. — Vide  <c  Nouveau  Di£tionnaire 
hiftorique  portatif.”  Tom.  1,  p.  268,  &c. 

BENNET  (Christopher) 

A Native  of  Raynton,  in  Somerfetfhire, 

Was  educated  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxon.  He  was 
a diftinguifhed  member  of  the  College  of  Phyficians, 
and  in  very  confiderable  praftice.  Mr.  Wood  informs 
us,  that  he  was  author  of  “ Theatri  Tabidorum  Vef- 
tibulum,”  1654,  8vo,  and  of  cc  Exercitationes  Dia- 
noeticce,”  1 655,  and  that  he  corre6ted  and  enlarged 
Moufet’s  “ Health’s  Improvement.”  His  death, 
which  happened  about  May  1655,  prevented  his  pub- 
li  filing  one  or  two  books  more,  which  he  had  prepared 
for  the  prefs. 
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BERGMAN  (To rbern) 

ProfefTor  of  chemiftry  at  Upfal,  member  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  in  the  fame  place,  of  the  Royal 
Societies  of  London,  Berlin,  Stockholm,  Gottingen, 
and  Turin,  foreign  affiociate  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
Paris,  and  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences;  was  born  on 
the  20th  of  March  1735,  at  Catharineberg,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Veftro-Gothie,  of  Bartholo  Bergman,  receiver 
of  the  finances,  and  Sarah  Haegg. 

As  foon  as  he  had  finifhed  the  rudiments  of  educa- 
tion, his  father  permitted  him  to  purfue  a courfe  of 
academical  fludies,  and  to  enter  himfelf  at  Upfal.  One 
of  his  relations  was  entrufted  with  the  fuperintendence 
of  his  conduct : far,  however,  from  having  any  necdlity 
of  inciting  him  to  fludy,  his  infpedtor  faw  himfelf 
obliged  to  moderate  his  ardour,  and  to  prevent  his 
cultivating  the  medical  fciences,  to  which  he  was  zea- 
loufly  attached.  The  univerfity  of  Upfal  encouraged 
every  department  of  fcience  and  learning  to  their 
fartheft  extent;  but  thofe  who  applied  themfelves  to 
the  ltudy  of  theology  and  law  might  expedt  fome 
important  offices,  and  many  lucrative  advantages,  while 
merit  and  fuccefs  in  the  ltudy  of  the  mathematics  or 
medicine  were  recompenled  with  reputation  and  glory 
only.  Mr.  Bergman,  nevcrthelefs,  preferred  thele 
lefs  profitable  purfuius,  and  this  imprudent  preference 
excited  the  remonftrances  of  his  father,  which  he  could 
not  otherwjfe  efcape,  than  by  deviling  the  means  of  futj- 
denly  hiding  his  books  on  medical  fcience,  whenever 
he  ffiould  be  furprifed,  and  let  thofe  only  remain  in 
view,  which  he  permitted  him  to  ftudy. 

The  neceffity,  under  which  he  laboured,  of  acquir- 
ing fufficient  knowledge  in  thofe  branches  of  fcience, 
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tv  Inch  were  repugnant  to  his  inclination  and  genius, 
in  order  to  perfuade  his  father,  that  his  induftry  had 
been  totally  occupied  in  them,  and  to  conceal  the 
greater  progrefs  he  had  made  in  thole  of  his  own 
choice,  very  foon  impaired  his  health,  and  in  the  fpace 
of  a year,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  his  family,  and 
to  unite  with  his  fedentary  ftudies  a conftant  exercife 
of  body,  which  was  alone  able  to  re-eftablifh  and 
ftreno-then  his  conftitution.  This  exercife  he  made 

o 

fubfervient  to  the  benefit  of  his  mind,  as  well  as  to  the 
reinftatement  of  his  health  ; for,  having  ftudied  botany 
before  he  went  to  Upfal,  he  renewed  this  pkafing 
amufement  in  his  retreat,  and  united  with  it  the  pur- 
fuit  of  another  branch  of  natural  hiftory,  that  of  in- 
fers. Many  of  the  infers,  which  he  had  noticed,  were 
not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  clafles  of  the  works  of 
Linn^us.  Mr.  Bergman  formed  a fmall  collection, 
which  hefentto  that  illuftrious  man,  who  then  lived  at 
Upfal.  Mr.  Bergman  had  not  dared  to  prelent  him- 
felf  to  him  during  his  firft  refidence  in  that  place.  This 
difcretion  was  the  confequence  of  a delicacy  very  natural 
to  a young  man,  who,  abforbed  in  a juft  veneration  for 
the  refplendent  genius  of  Linnaeus,  did  not  think  him- 
felf  worthy  of  approaching  him,  but  cherifhed  in  his 
heart  the  hope  of  meriting  at  fome  future  period  to 
obtain  his  regard.  This  homage  was  the  more  flat- 
tering to  Linnaeus,  as  the  young  naturalift  had  had  the 
good  fortune  to  meet  with  fome  really  curious  and 
unknown  fpecies. 

When  the  health  of  Mr.  Bergman  was  re-cftablifh- 
cd,  he  obtained  permiftion  to  return  to  Uplal,  with  the 
entire  liberty  of  cultivating  the  mathematics,  medicine, 
and  natural  hiftory.  The  friendship  of  Linnceus,  whole 
eminent  name  had  eclipfed  that  of  all  his  contem- 
poraries, proved  an  advantage  highly  beneficial  to  the 
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young  philofopher,  and  Mr.  Bergman  at  firft  devoted 
himfelf  entirely  to  the  ftudy  of  natural  hiftory.  His 
firft  memoir  was  a difeovery  in  this  branch  of  fcience. 
All  natural  hiftorians  were  at  a lofs  to  difeover  the 
nature  of  a body,  which  was  found  in  fbme  rivers, 
and  which  bore  the  name  of  coccus  aquatic  us.  Mr. 
Bergman  foon  perceived,  that  it  was  the  egg  of  a 
leech,  which  contained  from  ten  to  twelve  young  ones. 
Linnsms,  to  whom  this  obfervation  was  related,  re- 
fund to  give  it  credit;  but  Mr  Bergman  requefted, 
that  he  would  himfelf  be  a witnefs  of  this  fadh  Lin- 
naeus, having  written  with  his  own  hand  at  the  bottom 
of  a memoir  of  his  pupil,  “ V id i et  obftupui,”  dif- 
miffed  him,  graced  with  this  honourable  poftfeript,  to 
the  academy  of  Stockholm. 

A fhort  time  after,  Linnaeus  gave  to  a new  fpecies  of 
infedt  the  name  of  Mr.  Bergman.  This  reputable 
manner  of  diftinguifhing  the  young  naturalift  feemed 
to  announce,  that  he  thought  the  talents  of  which  he 
found  him  poflelled  worthy  the  honour  of  immor- 
tality. 

Mr.  Bergman  was  nominated,  in  1761,  profeftbr 
of  mathematics  and  natural  philofophy  in  the  univerfity 
of  Upfal.  He  had  many  years  before  ftudied  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  thefe  fciences.  To  him  we  arc 
indebted  for  a learned  hiftory  and  defcripiion  of  the 
rainbow  and  of  twilights  ; for  refearches  into  the 
nature  of  the  aurora  borealis,  and  into  eledlrical  phe- 
nomena. We  alfo  find  his  name  in  the  lift  of  aftro- 
nomers,  who  obferved  the  firft  rranfit  of  Venus  over 
the  fan,  and  among  thofe  whole  enquiries  merit  the 
greateft  confidence  from  the  learned. 

Every  one  in  the  univerfity  of  Uplift  was  ignorant 
that  he  had  cultivated  chemiftry  : but  Waller  being 
removed,  in  1767,  from  the  honour  of  profeffor  in  that 
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fcience,Mr.  Bergman  wrote  down  his  name  in  the  lift 
of  candidates.  Waller  had  wifhed  to  refign  his  chair  to 
one  of  his  own  pupils.  Mr.  Bergman  had  a formidable 
party  againft  him,  confiding  of  all  thole  who  had  ftuaied 
under  the  former  profeffor  of  Upfal.  This  party  foon 
increafed  confiderably,  from  the  number  of  thofe  men 
who  are  condemned  never  to  acknowledge  fuperiour 
merit,  and  never  to  believe  a truth,  if  it  had  not  been 
an  eftablifhed  opinion  in  their  youth.  Mr.  Bergman, 
however,  with  the  aftiftance  of  the  late  king  of  Sweden, 
then  prince  royal,  obtained  the  honour  of  the  chair  of 
chemiftry. 

It  may  be  conceived,  that  the  ftudy  of  geometry,  of 
phyfic,  and  natural  hillory,  were  eminently  ufeful  to 
Mr.  Bergman  ; they  gave  to  his  boundlefs  ideas  and 
profpects  a more  unlimited  field  of  obfervation  ; he 
faw  that  chemiftry  might  be  made  the  fundamental 
bafis  of  a true  knowledge  of  nature,  and  to  effeft  this, 
it  would  be  neceffary  to  enlarge  the  too  confined 
bounds  in  which  this  fcience  had  been  involved,  but 
that  in  embracing  this  more  extenfive  range,  he  ran 
a rifque  of  multiplying  the  errours,  if  he  did  not  at  the 
fame  time  endeavour  to  banifti  from  it  all  vague  and 
fyftematic  explanations,  to  reform  the  language,  and 
to  give  it  the  accuracy  andexadlnefs  of  fome  other  de- 
partments of  phyfic. 

His  firft  care  was  to  erect,  near  his  own  laboratory, 
a mufeum,  in  one  part  of  which  the  different  produc- 
tions of  the  mineral  kingdom  were  ranged  in  order  ; 
another  part  contained  the  minerals  found  in  Sweden, 
and  they  were  difperfed  according  to  their  geographical 
order ; in  a third  were  placed  the  models  of  machines, 
of  inftruments,  and  of  frames  employed  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  thofe  fubftances,  and  in  giving  them  the  forms 
which  make  them  ufeful  and  beneficial  to  mankind. 

By 
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By  thefe  means,  a pupil  in  a fhort  time  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  different  fubifances  according  to  their 
nature,  and  the  proportion  of  their  conftituent  parts, 
and  ranged  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  had 
been  diftributed  over  the  globe. 

This  new  method  of  inftru6tion,  for  which  Mr.  Berg- 
man made  fome  confiderable  facrifices,  is  one  of  the 
great  fervices  which  a profound  and  philofophic  genius 
is  enabled  to  bellow  on  the  fciences.  He  foon  after 
enriched  them  with  innumerable  difcoveries. 

To  Mr.  Bergman  we  are  indebted  for  the  firft 
knowledge  of  the  true  nature  of  fixed  air,  which 
he  called  aereal  acid,  after  having  proved  that  it  pof- 
felled  all  the  qualities  of  acids. 

Nickel,  the  regulus  of  manganefe,  the  terra  mag- 
nefia,  the  terra  ponderofa,  were  fubllances  newly 
difcovered,  and  upon  which  chemiflry  had  made  no 
ingenious  remarks  or  experiments  before  the  time  of 
Bergman. 

The  acid  drawn  from  fugar,  and  many  other  vege- 
table fubftances,  had  been  difcovered  in  his  fchool,  either 
by  himfelf  or  lome  of  his  pupils. 

Iron,  which  had  been  for  a length  of  time  under  the 

chemical  analvfis  of  different  artifts  and  fcholars,  had 
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only  begun  to  be  known  fince  the  difcoveries  of  Mr. 
Bergman  : he  had  pointed  out  many  ftrange  fubftances, 
almoft  all  metallic,  the  exiftence  of  which  were  before 
unknown:  but  w’c  muft  not  judge  of  the  extent  of  his 
genius  by  thefe  works  in  particular,  but  by  his  new 
methods,  and  by  his  general  theories. 

In  his  diflcrtations  upon  the  analyfis  of  different  wa- 
ters, we  may  perceive,  that  he  has  materially  improved 
upon  the  modes  hitherto  employed. 

The  precious  ftones,  known  by  the  name  of  gems, 
had  nearly  defeated  all  the  efforts  of  analyfis.  Mr. 
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Bergman  fubdued  thefe  difficulties,  divided  the  union 
of  their  refpedtivfe  parts,  and  feparated  the  different 
earths  of  which  they  were  compofed  : aluminous,  cal- 
careous, and  quartz  earths,  a finall  quantity  of  lime,  and 
fled,  he  difcovercd  to  be  their  component  parts ; and 
with  thefe  fubltances,  common  and  mean  in  appear- 
ance, nature,  by  the  aid  of  time,  and  by  methods 
which  are  (till  hidden  from  us,  has  formed  the  jewels, 
which  their  fcarcity  and  durability  have  rendered 
worthy  of  being  an  ornament  of  beauty,  of  gracing  the 
heads  of  kings  and  princes. 

In  1773,  Mr.  Bergman  publifhed  a memoir  upon 
cryftallization,  on  which  iubjedt  he  has  given  us  many 
valuable  and  novel  ideas.  This  memoir  is  merely  a Tort 
efTay  ; it  is  a fketch  of  a new  theory,  but  it  is  the  work 
of  a great  and  able  maker.  The  Abbe  Haiiy  was 
employed  on  the  fame  fubjedt  nearly  about  the  fame 
time,  but  to  a much  greater  extent,  and  it  is  to  him 
that  the  merit  is  due,  of  having  eftablifhed  this  theory, 
io  ufe fill  to  the  fciences. 

Some  part  of  the  lalt  works  of  Mr.  Bergman  were  a 
learned  treatife  on  eledtive  attradlions,  and  an  ingenious 
theory  of  the  earth;  in  the  courfe  of  which  he  difplays 
his  ulual  chemical  and  philofophical  abilities. 

The  events  of  a life  palled  as  that  of  Mr.  Bergman 
admit  of  little  variety.  Placed  as  profdfor  of  chemiftry 
in  the  univerlity  of  Upfal,  he  remained  ftationary, 
excepting  lome  few  excurfions  he  made  to  undertake 
fcientific  experiments  in  the  mines,  and  to  drink  the 
waters,  whenever  his  health  required  fuch  remedies. 

He  had  the  honour  of  beinp*  eledted  rector  of  the 
Univerfity.  This  fociety  is  not  only  a literary  body,  but 
pofielfes  immenfe  tradts  of  land,  over  whicli  it  exer- 
cifes  a very  unlimited  authority,  enjoying  a jurifdidtion 
over  its  members  and  pupils,  and  a variety  of  immu- 
nities 
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nities  and  privileges  : this  university,  fituated  centri- 
caily  in  Sweden,  is  a kind  of  republic ; the  profeflors 
are  the  ruling  men.  At  the  time  when  Mr.  Bergman 
was  chief,  it  was  divided  into  two  grand  parties,  that  of 
the  divines  united  with  the  lawyers,  and  that  of  the  phy- 
ficians:  Mr. Bergman, therefore,  was  afllduous  in  en- 
deavouring to  preferve  peace  and  cordiality  between 
them. 

The  king  of  Pruflia  wifhed  to  attach  Mr.  Bergman 
to  his  own  academy.  The  learned  Swede  hefitated, 
flattering  himfelf  with  a hope  that  his  health,  injured  by 
the  laborious  employments  of  inftrudtion  and  chemi- 
cal refearches,  might  probably  be  re  eftablifhed  in  a 
milder  climate,  and  he  might  there  devote  himfelf  to 
his  academical  ftudies  without  interruption.  But  the 
king  of  Sweden  had  been  his  principal  benefactor: 
he  knew  that  his  departure  would  be  unplcafant  to 
that  monarch,  and  he  declined  the  honourable  offer : 
lie  demanded  only  of  his  king,  that  he  might  not  lofe 
the  merit  of  this  facrifice,  by  an  augmentation  of  his 
appointments  ; but  his  demand  was  not  attended  to. 

The  reputation  of  an  illuftrious  teacher  increafes  with 
that  of  his  pupils;  his  name  is  prefented  to  pofterity,fur- 
rounded  withthofe  iiluilrious  characters,  who  have  been 
indebted  for  a part  of  their  celebrity  to  his  InitruCtions. 
Among  the  noted  chemifts  formed  by  Mr.  Bergman, 
we  fhail  mention  Mr.  Scheele. — One  of  the  pupils  of 
Mr.  Bergman  clifcovered  by  chance,  in  the  houfe  of  an 
apothecary  of  Upfal,  a young  apprentice  accufed  of 
neglecting  the  duties  of  his  proidiion,  by  devoting 
himfelf  entirely  to  his  tails  for  chemiftry  : he  faw  this 
young  man,  and  was  furprifed  at  his  ingenious  re- 
fearches : this  apprentice  was  Mr.  Scheele.  Mr.  Berg- 
man, informed  of  this  event,  wifhed  to  fee  the  young 
man,  was  aitonifhed  at  his  knowledge  and  his  aCtive 
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genius  in  the  pnrfuits  of  chemiftry  : from  that  moment 
Mr.  Schcelc  was  his  favourite  pupil,  foon  after  his  wor- 
thy rival,  and  always  his  Gncere  friend.  Inftead  of  af- 
fuming  that  fuperiority  which  a mailer  renounces  with 
the  greateft  regret,  Mr.  Bergman  was  generous  enough 
to  wifh  for  an  equality  to  exiil  between  the  preceptor 
and  pupil,  and  far  from  feeking  to  arrogate  to  himfclf 
any  right  to  the  difeoveries  of  Mr.  Scheele,  we  read,  in 
his  correfpondence  with  foreign  chemifts,  his  forruw 
that  the  works  of  his  friend  were  fometimes  attributed 
to  himfelf.  His  condudl  in  this  refpect  was  the  fame 
to  all  his  pupils. 

The  fameof  Mr.BERGMAN  had  attrafted  pupils  from 
every  part  of  Europe.  We  (hall  mention  two  French 
magiftrates,  who  did  honour  to  their  offices,  Meffrs.  de 
Morveau  and  de  Virli : the  latter  was  anxious  to  go 
into  Sweden  to  attend  Mr.  Bergman,  and  to  profit  by 
his  leftures ; and  M.  de  Morveau  tranflated  a work, 
in  which,  under  the  modeit  title  of  “ Qpufcula,” 
Mr.  Bergman  has  collefte  1 together  the  moft  im- 
portant of  his  refearches. 

It  is  the  cuftom  of  the  academy  of  Stockholm  to 
divide  among  its  members  the  office  of  writing  eiogies 
on  their  deceafed  affociates  : Mr.  Bergman  undertook 
that  of  W after,  notwithftanding,  as  we  have  before 
mentioned,  he  was  his  greateft  enemy ; and  the  greateft 
praife  is  due  to  our  excellent  chemift,  for  forgetting  in 
a moment  the  injuries  he  had  received. 

The  paffion  of  Mr.  Bergman  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  fciences  had  very  much  injured  a conftitution  na- 
turally very  delicate,  and  but  little  attended  to.  Some 
artificial  mineral  waters  had  relieved  his  diforder  a few 
times,  and  thofe  chemical  difeoveries,  which  had  affifted 
in  deftroying  his  health,  affifted  alfo  in  the  temporary 
alleviation  of  his  complaints.  The  waters  of  Medewi, 
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in  Sweden,  onceTaved  his  life;  but  when  he  again  had 
recourfe  to  this  remedy,  they  failed  in  their  effiedV,  and 
on  the  8th  of  July,  1784,  he  funk  under  the  weight 
of  his  infirmities,  a vidlim  to  his  zeal  for  chemical  in- 
veftigations.  He  had  not  then  attained  his  fiftieth 
year,  and  his  name  will  ever  remain  diftinguifhed  in 
Europe. — Vide  e<  Hiftoire  de  /Academic  Royale  des 
Sciences,”  1787,  p.  31,  &c. 


BERNIER  (Francis) 

» 

A Native  of  Arigiers,  and  Phyfician  to  the  Great  Mogul 

during  Twelve  Years, 

Returned  to  France  in  1670,  came  over  to  England 
in  1685,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1688. 

St.  Evremond  fays,  that  he  never  knew  a more 
agreeable  philofopher ; and  his  figure,  his  perfon,  and 
converfation  rendered  him  worthy  of  this  honourable 
epithet.  The  following  are  his  works : 

1 ft.  cc  Travels,”  in  four  volumes,  which  bear  a 
diftinguifhed  rank  among  the  hiftories  of  travellers, 
by  the  many  curious  and  ufeful  particulars  which  he 
has  related. 

2d.  cc  An  Abridgment  of  thePhilofophy  ofGafiendi” 
(his  mafter)  in  eight  volumes,  which  the  philofophy 
ofDefcartes,  at  that  time  extremely  fafhionable,  pre- 
vented from  being  received  fo  favourably  as  it  doubt- 
lefs  merited. 

3d.  “A  Pliftory  of  the  laft  Revolution  of  the  States 
of  the  Great  Mogul/’  2 volumes,  iamo,  1670, 
&c.  Vide  fc  Nouveau  Diftionnaire  hiftorique  porta tif,” 
tom.  i,  p.  286,  Sec. 
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BERTIN  (Exupere-Joseph) 

i)o<flor  in  Medicine  of  the  Faculty  of  Paris,  AiTociate- 
Veteran  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 

Was  born  at  Tremolai  near  Autrain,  in  the  dioceie  of 
Rennes,  the  21ft  of  September,  1712,  of  Francis 
Bertin,  doftor  of  medicine,  and  Maria  Pictre  his  fe- 
cond  wife. 

M.  Bertin,  the  youngeft  of  feven  children,  loft  his 
father  when  he  was  only  three  years  old,  and  with  him 
periflied  the  profpedt  of  the  education  he  would  have 
received  ; for  M.  Bertin,  the  father,  united  with  the 
fciences  requifite  for  his  profeflion  the  knowledge  of 
ancient  and  modern  languages  : born  with  a zeal  for 
communicating  inftrudtion,  he  had  formed  under  his 
intuition  a kind  of  domeftic  feminary,  wherein  he  fu- 
perintended  the  education  of  his  own  children,  and 
that  of  feveral  young  men  of  family,  whom  their  pa- 
rents had  entrufted  to  his  care. 

The  young  Bertin  inherited  from  his  father  the  fame 
ardour  for  ftudy,  and  the  fame  inclination  for  inftrudting 
others.  When  he  was  nine  years  old  he  was  charged 
with  inftrudting  the  children  of  his  own  age  in  the  Cate- 
chifm,  and  Elements  of  the  Latin  tongue : befide  the 
little  vanity  of  acting  the  part  of  a mafter,  a vanity 
much  the  more  excufable  in  a child,  as  it  is  not  un- 
common to  preferve  the  fame  when  a man,  M.  Ber- 
tin found  the  advantage  of  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  Latin  tongue. 

The  courfe  of  philofophy,  which  M.  Bertin  had 
gone  through  at  Rennes,  did  not  procure  him  an  accurate 
acquaintance  with  the  elementary  principles  of  geome- 
try, or  any  folid  ideas  of  phyfic,  which  at  that  time 
began  to  make  fome  progrefs  in  the  colleges  of  the 
province  j yet  thefe  ideas,  imperfedt  as  they  were, 
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were  fufficient  to  develope  the  peculiar  genius  of 
M.Bertin.  Fie  wifhedto  devote  his  whole  time  to  the 
ftudy  of  medicine,  the  only  profeffion  which  a depen- 
dent young  man  could  embrace,  who  wifhed  to  cultivate 
the  fciences:  his  family,  therefore,  refolved  to  fend 
him  to  Paris,  but  poverty  obliged  him  to  remain  a 
year  at  Tremolai,  and  at  an  age  when  the  want  of  em- 
ployment is  moft  dangerous;  when  this  year  of  idlenefs 
might  have  decided  thedeftiny  of  his  future  life.  But  he 
came  off  vidtorious  from  this  trial.  He  had  bought  the 
Anatomy  of  Verheinen,  he  ftudied  it,  and  quickly  got 
it  by  heart,  and  that  fo  perfedtly,  that  having  occafion 
to  a {lift  at  the  opening  of  a body,  the  gentlemen  of  the 
faculty,  who  had  been  called  in,  being  obliged  to  have 
recourfe  to  his  knowledge,  were  aftonifhed  to  find  him 
a better  anatomift  than  themfelves. 

Arrived  at  Paris,  M.  Bert  in  took  his  lodgings  with 
the  {Indents  in  medicine  and  furgery.  Being  feparated 
from  them  only  by  a lingle  wall,  their  converfations 
were  frequently  very  noify,  and  had  not  always  the  fci- 
ences for  their  fubjedt ; they  confequently  very  much 
difturbed  young  Bertin’s  folitude : to  remedy  this,  he 
had  recourfe  to  his  talent  for  inftrudtion  ; he  offered  to 
repeat  to  them  the  ledtures  which  they  had  received 
together,  upon  condition,  that  they  fnould  allow  him 
time  to  render  himfelf  worthy  of  being  their  mailer  : 
this  offer  was  eagerly  accepted,  and  their  gratitude  per- 
mitted him  to  employ  in  inilrudting  himfelf  the  hours, 
which  remained  after  having  repeated  the  day’s  lec- 
ture. 

M.Bertin  was  admitted  doctor  in  phyfic  at  Rheims, 
in  a 7 37 , and  atParis  in  1741.  The  faculty  at  Rheims 
rejoiced  at  feeing  upon  their  lift  a name,  which  pro- 
mifed  one  day  to  become  celebrated.  The  faculty  of 
Paris  entrufted  to  him,  when  he  was  only  a bachelor, 
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the  honour  of  prefiding,  with  M.  Hunauld,  over  the 
examinations  of  other  bachelors,  a right  referved  for 
the  doctors  only  by  a long  eftabliftied  cuftom.  M. 
Bertin,  nevertheless,  was  not  yet  known  by  any  diftin- 
guifhed  works : the  body  which  treated  him  with  fuch 
honourable  marks  of  diftindlion  was  not  hurried  on 
by  the  irrefiftible  force  of  public  opinion,  and  did  not 
relinquifh  the  idea  it  had  formed,  that  M.  Bertin 
> would  in  a fhort  time  become  an  ornament  to  the 
profeffion.  Fie  was  endowed  with  a retentive  memory, 
an  indefatigable  ardour  for  ftudy,  and  a conftitution 
, which  rendered  him  capable  of  long  and  profound  ap- 
plication. His  preceptors,  his  fellow-ftudents,  his 
pupils,  confidered  him  as  deftined  to  the  rank  of  the 
mod  celebrated  anatomift,  and  he  himfelf  had  every 
reafon  to  hope  for  thofe  lucrative  advantages  in  the 
capital,  which  merit  may  obtain  in  his  profeflion  more 
certainly  than  in  any  other ; yet  he  was  born  with  a 
conftitutional  timidity,  which  proved  an  obftacle  to 
every  thing  he  undertook.  Fie  was  offered,  and  ac- 
cepted the  poft  of  firft  phyffcian  to  the  Hofpodar  of 
Walachia  and  Moldavia. — The  fir  ft  letter  which  M. 
Bertin  wrote  from  this  court  already  breathed  the 
fenfe  of  terrour,  with  which  the  manners  of  that  country 
infpired  him.  <c  You  will  find  fome  confufion  in 
cc  my  letter,’’  fays  he,  in  his  epiftle  to  the  minifter 
who  had  procured  him  the  office,  <c  but  my  excufe 
<£  muff  be,  that  they  are  going  to  oblige  me  to  afllft 
<c  in  the  puniffiment  of  my  predeceflor.”  Fortu- 
nately for  M.  Bertin,  the  Hofpodar  was  recalled  in 
a few  years,  and  he  wifhed  his  phyffcian  to  accompany 
him  to  Conftantinople,  but  fome  flattering  hopes  of 
r profperity  prefenting,  M.  Bertin  did  not  feel  fufficient 
courage  to  brave  the  dangers  of  defpotifm,  and  declined 
the  offer.  He  fet  out  on  his  return  to  France,  and 
travelled  in  fafety  through  Hungary.  Being  arrived  at 
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Vienna,  he  was  prefented  to  the  Emprefs  by  one  of 
her  phyficians,  and  that  princefs,  then  at  war  with 
France,  offered  to  lend  him  an  elcort  to  attend  him  as 
far  as  the  frontiers.  Accudomed  to  the  anarchy  and 
robbery  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  M.  Bertie,  unfortu- 
nately ignorant  of  the  language  of  his  guards,  imagined 
they  had  formed  a confpiracy  againd  his  life  ; fo  that 
he  efcaped  from  them,  and  fought  for  fafety  in  a 
deep  riiarfh,  where  he  remained  a long  time  plunged 
up  to  the  neck  in  water : his  guards  after  a long  fearch 
found  him  in  this  unpleafant  fituation  ; they  encouraged 
him,  and  at  length  he  arrived  in  France,  where  this 
imaginary  terrour  mud  expofe  him  to  frequent  misfor- 
tunes. Elis  frame  was  undoubtedly  fufceptible  of  re- 
ceiving the  mod  violent  impreidons  from  the  flighted 
caufes,  and  it  poffeffed  not  the  power  neceffary  to  refid 
or  drbdue  them. 

In  1744,  M.  Bertin.  a fhort  time  after  his  arrival  in 
Faris,  was  chofen  affociate- anatomid  to  the  Academy, 
without  having  paffed  through  the  degree  of  adidant, 
according  to  the  ufual  cudom.  Ble  had  made  himfelf 
known  to  this  fociety  in  1737,  by  a defeription  of  the 
anadomofis  of  the  epigadric  and  mamillary  veins ; 
this  fubject  was  already  known,  but  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  prefented  it,  the  explanation  of  many 
important  phenomena  of  the  animal  ceconomy,  which 
he  had  difeovered  in  his  phydological  refearches,  and 
the  age  of  the  author,  who  had  not  yet  attained  his  25th 
year,  damped  a refpedtable  character  on  his  fird  effays. 
In  the  mean  time  he  had  the  modedy  not  £0  let  them 
appear  in  print ; and  the  fird  memoir  which  he  pub- 
lished was  a defeription  of  the  kidneys,  a work  valu- 
able for  its  precifion  and  accuracy.  In  1746,  M. 
Bertin  prefented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  a me- 
moir upon  the  ftomachof  the  hot  he,  in  which  he  proved, 
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that  the  impoflibility  of  the  a<5l  of  vomiting  in  horfes 
does  not  proceed  from  the  fituation  of  their  ftomach, 
as  many  have  imagined,  but  from  the  adtion  of  a pe- 
culiar fphindter  mufcle,  which  prevents  the  regurgitation 
of  food:  he  demonftrated,  that  by  a particular  difpo- 
fition  of  the  fibres  of  this  vifcus,  the  ftomach  was 
enabled  to  exercife  a kind  of  trituration  upon  the  fub- 

.a 

fiances  it  contained,  and  facilitate  the  digeftive  adlion 
of  the  gaftric  juice. 

M.  Bertin  afferted,  that  the  contexture  of  the  dif- 
ferent mufcular  fibres,  which  compofe  the  ftomach, 
was  nearly  fimilar  both  in  man  and  the  horfe ; this 
' was  very  different  from  what  had  been  generally  un- 
derftood,  and  from  what  M.  Bertin  had  himlelf  taught 
for  a length  of  time.  M.  Bertin  did  not  publifh  this 
difcovery  immediately  after  he  had  made  it;  but  when, 
he  faw  the  fame  ideas  puhlifhed  in  a work  of  De  Haller, 
at  fome  diflanceof  time  afterwards,  he  thought,  that  in 
juft  ice  to  his  own  difcovery  he  ought  to  put  in  his 
claim  for  the  credit  of  it.  De  Haller  anfwered  M. 
Bertin  in  a very  polite  manner,  and  in  fuch  terms, 
that  no  one  could  refufe  to  the  French  anatomift  the 
glory  of  the  difcovery. 

Thefe  firft  works  of  M.  Bertin  bear  the  fame  cha- 
radferiflic  marks  of  genius ; we  find  therein  a correct 
and  profound  erudition,  the  very  important  art  of 
defcribing  every  circumflance  with  order  and  per- 
fpicuity,  a Angular  addrefs  in  his  manner  of  giving 
clear  and  intelligent  demonftrations  of  parts  the  moft 
minute  and  imperceptible,  and  of  difcovering  the 
fources  of  their  organization. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  that,  melancholy  period,  when 
\ a violent  difeafe  interrupted  the  courfe  of  a life,  which 
4iad  been  occupied  in  works  beneficial  to  fcience  in  ge- 
neral. Diftrafted  by  an  cxcefs  of  labour  which  had 
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deprived  him  of  fleep,  teazed  by  fome  literary  difputes, 
haraflfed  by  domeftic  difappointments,  M.  Bert  in’s 
frame,  over  which  terrour  and  difquietude  had  fuch 
great  influence,  could  not  refift  thefe  violent  attacks. 
The  accefs  of  delirium  was  the  firft  fymptom  of  his 
difeafe  ; he  had  forefeen  it,  and  had  fent  for  M.  de 
Lepine,  to  afk  his  advice  as  a phyfician,  and'requeft 
his  confolation  as  a friend.  When  M.de  Lepine  arrived, 
he  found  M.  Bertin  agitated  in  mind  by  a dread  of 
aflaflins,  by  whom  he  thought  himfelf  purfued,  and  fur- 
rounded  with  all  manner  of  weapons ; many  of  his 
friends,  who  were  fhut  up  in  his  chamber,  had  not  the 
liberty  of  going  out,  and  he  would  net  have  the  door 
opened  to  M.  de  Lepine,  without  the  greatefl:  precau- 
tion. He  continued  in  this  ftate  till  the  following  day, 
when  he  appeared  to  be  calmer ; but  always  thinking 
himfelf  purfued,  he  efcaped  from  thofe  who  had  the 
care  of  him,  and  threw  himfelf  from  a window  ; his 
cloaths  fortunately  caught  upon  a pole,  he  remained 
fufpended,  and  his  fall  was  unattended  with  any  injury. 
From  this  moment  the  difeafe  changed  its  appearance  j 
a lethargy  of  three  days  fucceeded  the  delirium  ; after 
this  time,  an  intermifiion  of  a few  minutes,  during  which 
he  appeared  perfe&ly  rational,  was  followed  by  a frefh 
attack,  which  continued  four  days ; neitherftimulants  nor 
other  proper  remedies  were  able  to  afford  him  the  1 mai- 
led: relief;  it  was  fcarcely  poflible  to.  make  him  fwallow 
a few  drops  of  water ; his  limbs  were  foft  and  flexible ; 
the  pulfations  of  the  arteries  were  not  t o be  diflinguifh- 
ed  ; a flight  beating  of  the  heart,  a refpiration  flow  and 
almofb  imperceptible,  were  the  only  lymptoms  ot  life 
which  remained ; when  he  awoke,  he  appeared  calm, 
converted  with  his  friends,  and  ate  with  pleafure  the 
dinner  which  they  had  taken  care  to  provide  for  him, 
the  regularity  of  the  intermiflions  permitting  this  pre- 
caution, and  after  the  fpace  of  about  half  an  hour  lie 
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relapied  into  his  former  ftate  of  lethargy.  Neverthe- 
lefs,  in  this  ftate  of  apparent  deaths  of  aimoft  total  in- 
fenfibility,  neither  his  fenfes  nor  his  original  genius 
participated  of  the  difeafe. 

While  M.  BERTiN.was  tormented  with  this  lethargy, 
his  mind  was  a prey  to  more  horrible  agitations : born 
with  a confidence  the  moft  fcrupulous,  he  was  con- 
ftantly  reflecting  upon  the  fubjeCts  he  was  obliged  to 
demonftrate,  or  upon  the  phenomena  it  was  necefiary 
* for  him  to  explain  in  his  le&ures,  fearing  to  violate 
the  integrity  and  importance  of  his  duty;  during  his 
lethargy  his  imagination  was  perpetually  teazed  with 
, thefe  ideas,  which  he  had  not  fufficient  power  to 
repel ; he  diminifhed  his  ftrength  by  endeavouring  to 
drive  them  from  him,  and  in  the  midft  of  this  painful 
combat  he  awoke  : he  then  reproached  himfelf  with 
thefe  dreams,  as  if  he  had  committed  fo  many  crimes; 
he  thought  they  would  render  him  an  object  of  horrour 
or  contempt  to  all  whom  he  loved  or  refpedted ; he 
palled  a part  of  his  waking  and  rational  hours  in  writ- 
ing to  them  to  alk  their  pardon,  and  to  implore  their 
pity ; nothing  in  thefe  letters  fhewed  any  diforder  in 
his  ideas,  any  weaknefs  in  his  underftanding,  but  they 
ferved  to  fhew  the  violence  of  the  difeafe. 

Thefe  attacks  began  to  diminifh  in  a few  months  ; 
he  had  daily  many  hours  of  intermiflion  ; he  was  now 
able  fo  exactly  to  afeertain  the  period  of  each  frefh  ac~ 
ceflion  of  lethargy,  that  he  would  dine  with  his  friends, 
and  return  to  his  own  houfe  to  await  its  approach. 
About  a year  from  the  commencement  of  the  difeafe, 
his  pRyftdans  recommended  a journey  into  Brit- 
tany ; he  accordingly,  with  his  family,  fet  out,  and  in 
175°,  every  iymptom  of  the  complaint  difappeared. 
During  the  laft  months  of  his  refidence  in  Paris,  there 
remained  only  a great  weaknefs,  a,  deep  melancholy* 
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andfome  fingularities  in  his  conduct  and  convention; 
his  mind  was  tranquil;  he  had  a lively  fenfe  of  the  grati- 
tude he  owed  to  the  affedtion  ate  attention  of  his  friends, 
and  above  all,  to  the  patience,  the  zeal,  with  which 
M.  de  Lepine  had,  during  a whole  year,  given  his  ad- 
vice, the  confoler  or  rather  the  father  of  his  unhappy 
friend  ; this  was  the  title  which  M.  Bertin  gave  him, 
and  by  which  he  never  after  ceafed  to  call  him. 

M.  Bertin  was  fcarcely  recovered  from  his  com- 
plaint, when  his  genius  returned  in  all  its  native  vigour; 
nothing  of  what  he  had  before  known  was  forgotten; 

' the  immenfe  ftores  of  anatomy,  the  names  of  the 
authors  whom  he  had  read,  their  difcoveries,  their 
errours,  his  memory  replaced  them  in  the  fame  order; 
the  fame  train  of  ideas,  the  fame  manner  of  explaining 
them  were  all  reftored  to  him ; and  it  appeared  as  if 
thofe  years  of  his  life,  which  he  had  paffed  in  ficknefs, 
had  been  the  period  only  of  a long  and  turbulent 
dream. 

The  firfi:  memoir  which  M.  Bertin  prefented  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  after  his  illnefs  was  on  the  fcetal 
circulation,  which  he  continued  in  twro  other  memoirs, 
and  none  of  his  works  contained  more  convincing 
proofs  of  great  genius. 

In  1766,  M.  Bertin  prefented  to  the  fame  Academy 
a memoir  upon  a comparifon  of  the  lachrymal  glands 
and  duds  deftined  to  fecrete  and  receive  the  tears  in  the 
human  and  brute  creation ; he  alio  prefented  feveral 
other  memoirs  cn  different  fubjeds  in  anatomy  and 
phyfiology.  We  may  trace  in  all  his  works  the  lover 
and  indefatigable  fearcher  after  truth  ; he  would  defend 
the  difcoveries  of  other  men  againft  thofe  who  wifhed 
to  ufurp  or  deny  them,  with  the  fame  zeal  as  he  would 
have  defended  his  own.  He  learched  attentively  into 
the  works  of  his  predecefibrs,  for  the  fmalleft  traces 
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of  die  difcoveries  which  he  himfelf  had  made,  that 
he  might  not  claim  a merit  which  belonged  to  another, 
and  on  this  account  he  is  the  more  excufable  for  the 
warmth,  with  which  he  fometimes  defended  his  own 

right. 

Lamenting  the  event  which  had  fo  long  fufpended 
the  profecution  of  his  works,  and  fearing  that  his  late 
misfortune  would  probably  diminifh  the  literary  repu- 
tation which  he  thought  he  merited,  he  was  (till  un- 
, happy.  He  always  conceived  there  was  a neceffity  of 
proving  to  the  world,  that  he  was  again  become  what 
he  had  been  before  his  illnefs ; we  may  plainly  per- 
, ceive  an  extreme  degree  of  folicitude  in  j unifying  him- 
felffrom  a fufpicion,  which  he  always  feared  he  fhould 
never  be  able  completely  to  deflroy,  and  many  paflfages 
in  his  works  fhewed,  that  he  could  not  entirely  diveft 
his  mind  of  melancholy  lentiments.  He  lometimes 
indulged  himfelf  in  a criticifin  rather  too  fevere  upon 
the  writings  of  others,  but  we  may  readily  perceive, 
that  his  remarks  were  dictated  by  the  itrideft  impar- 
tiality, and  an  ardent  love  of  truth. 

M.  Bertin  had  formed  a plan  of  a complete  courfe 
of  anatomy,  but  his  health  had  interrupted  the  execu- 
tion of  it ; he,  however,  renewed  this  work  as  foon  as 
he  had  recovered  his  ftrength,  and  in  1754,  he  pub- 
lifned  his  Oiteology,  which  was  to  form  the  firft  part. 
He  prefented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  the  fecond 
part  of  his  courfe,  which  contained  a de-fcription  of 
the  arteries,  and  the  materials  for  continuing  the  work 
were  found  among  his  papers. 

M.  Bertin  now  retired  to  Gahard,  near  Rennes, 
for  the  fake  of  his  health,  the  air  of  which  afforded  him 
much  refrefhment.  He  was  married,  and  had  chofen 
a woman  much  younger  than  himfelf,  but  whom  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  bury  in  1773,  leaving  four  chil- 
dren, 
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dren,  whofe  education  proved  an  occupation  agreeable 
and  confoling,  and  the  only  one  which  could  have  given 
him  any  pleafure  in  his  lafl  days. 

His  reputation  had  procured  him  the  confidence  of 
his  province ; he  was  confulted  in  all  uncommon  and 
extraordinary  cafes : his  anfwers  to  letters  of  conful- 
tatiqn  frequently  contained  a complete  anatomical 
defcription  of  the  feat  of  the  difeafe,  and  his  remarks 
were  ingenious  and  ufeful ; diffident  of  his  own  abilities, 
he  was  always  fearful  of  not  doing  enough,  and  gene- 
rally accomplifhed  more  than  could  be  expected  even 
from  himfelf. 

M.  Bertin  was  attacked  with  a defluxion  inhis  breaft, 
the  2 1 ft  of  February,  1781  ; on  the  fourth  day  of  his 
complaint,  he  was  let  blood,  and  when  he  had  examined 
it,  he  pronounced  that  his  difeafe  was  incurable;  from 
that  time  he  devoted  his  thoughts  to  a preparation  for 
death;  he  always  poiTefied  a true  fenfe  of  piety,  and  in 
his  youth,  when  his  paflion  fordudy  was  in  Its  greated 
activity,  he  was  near  renouncing  all  his  future  profpects 
of  celebrity  for  the  fake  of  embracing  a religious  life; 
but  fortunately  for  philofophy  and  medicine  he  did  not 
put  this  fcheme  into  execution.  The  remainder  of  his 
life  correfponded  with  its  former  part,  and  his  death 
refembled  his  life.  lie  anfwered  with  the  mod  pious 
refignation  to  the  prayers  of  the  pried  who  attended 
him,  but  when  they  were  finifned,  he  could  not  re- 
fid expreffing  a wiffi  for  a farther  prolongation  of  life, 
cc  if  dill,”  fays  he,  repeating  the  words  of  St.  Martin, 
u if  I can  dill  be  of  any  fervice  to  thefe  helplefs  or- 
cf  phans,  I do  not  refufe  the  labour,”  and  he  looked 
affectionately  at  his  children.  Religion  itfelf  could  not 
difapprove  this  impulfe,  which  burd  from  the  mind  of 
a parent,  leaving  behind  him  fome  young  children, 
without  tlie  protecting  hand  of  a father,  almoft  without 
- fortune. 
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fortune,  and  already  deprived  of  the  Toothing  cares  and 
confolations  of  a tender  mother;  theprieft,  exhorting 
him,  required  a more  entire  refignation  to  the  will  of 
Providence,  and  he  added  thefe  words  of  the  fame  faint, 
“ Let  thy  will  be  done,  let  it  be  done;”  having  faid 
which  he  expired. 

The  difintereftednefs  of  M.  Bertin  was  fuch,  that, 
in -defiance  of  an  oeconomy  the  moil  fevere,  he  was 
not  able  to  leave  his  children  more  than  the  fmall  pa- 
trimony which  he  received,  augmented  only  by  his 
glory,  and  the  intereft  which  the  misfortunes  of  their 

father  might  infpire. Vide  “ Hiftoire  de  Y Academic 

Jloyale  des  Sciences,”  1781,  p.  53,  &c. 

BERTRAND  (John  Baptist) 

Phyhcian,  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Marfeilles,  born  at  Mar- 
tignes,  July  12,  1670,  died  September  10  1752. 

He  was  a fkilful  pradfitioner,  and  not  negligent  of  the 
theory  of  his  profeffion.  His  Hiftorical  Account  of 
the  Plague  at  Marfeilles,  in  nmo,  1721,  is  not  the 
only  performance  of  this  learned  phyfician.  He  wrote 
likewife  Letters  to  M.  Dieder  on  the  Mufcular  Mo- 
tion, 1732,  1211105  and  Dilfertations  on  Sea  Air,  1724, 
4to,  containing  good  obfervations. 

1 

BETTS  ( Joh  n) 

An  eminent  Phyfician  in  the  Seventeenth  Century, 

Was  fon  of  Mr.  Edward  Betts  by  his  wife  Dorothy* 
daughter  of  Mr.  John  Venables,  of  Rapley  in  Hamp- 
shire. 

He  was  born  at  Winchefter,  and  educated  there 
in  grammar  learning.  Thence  he  was  eledled  a 
fcholar  of  Corpus  Chrifti  College  in  Oxford,  in 
February  1642.  He  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  Fe- 
bruary 
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bruary  9,  1646.  Being  eje£ted  by  the  vifitors  ap- 
pointed by  the  parliament  in  1648,  he  applied  himfelf 
to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic,  and  commenced  Dodtor  in  that 
faculty,  April  11,  1654,  having  accumulated  the 
degrees.  He  pradlifed  with  great  fuccefs  at  London, 
but  chiefly  among  the  Roman  Catholics,  he  himfelf 
being  of  that  perfuafion.  He  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed phyfician  in  ordinary  to  King  Charles  II.  The 
time  of  his  death  is  not  certainly  known. 

Dr.  Betts  wrote  two  phyfical  treadles;  the  firft  is 
entitled,  <c  De  Ortu  et  Natura  Sanguinis,  1669  LondA 
in  8vo.  Afterwards  there  was  added  to  it,  <c  Medi- 
citias  cum  Philofophia  naturali  Confenfus,5’  Lond* 
1662,  in  8vo.  His  fecond  piece  is  entitled,  <c  Ana- 
tomia  Thorns  Parri  annum  centefimum  quinquagefl- 
mum  fecundum  et  novem  menfes  agentis,  cum  cla- 
riflimi  viri  Gulielmi  Harvei  aliorumque  adftantium 
Medicorum  Regiorum  obfervationibus,”  i,  e.  fc  The 
Anatomy  of  Thomas  Parr,  who  died  in  the  15  2d  year 
and  ninth  month  of  his  age,  with  the  Obfervations  of 
the  celebrated  Dr.  William  Harvey,  and  others  of  the 
King’s  Phyflcians  who  were  prefent.”  Vide  “ Biogra- 
phia  Britannica,5’  vol.  ii,  p.  781,  &c. 

BEVERWICK  (John  De) 

In  Latin  Be v e ROVICIU3;  born  at  Dordrecht  in  1594,  of  a noble 

Family. 

Brought  up  from  h's  infancy  under  the  eyes  of  Gerarc: 

John  Voflius,  he  vifited  feveral  univerfities  for  ac- 
quiring knowledge  in  the  art  of  medicine,  and  took 
his  Doftor’s  degree  at  Padua.  He  pradtifed  in  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  where  he  likewife  filled  feveral 
'polls  with  diirinclion.  He  died  in  1647,  age^  51 5 and  ;i 
though  his  courfe  was  not  remarkably  long,  yet  Da- 
niel Heinfius,  in  the  epitaph  he  made  on  him,  calls 
hint,  <c  Vitae  artifex,  mortis  fugator.” 
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His  principal  works  are,  i.  cc  De  Termino  Vita?, 
« fatali  an  mobili  ?”  Rotterdam,  1644,  8'voj  and 
Leyden,  165  t,  4to.  This  book  made  fome  noife  at 
the  time.  In  it  he  difcufies  this  Queftion:  <c  Whether 
<f  the  term  of  life  of  every  individual  be  fixed  and 
immutable,  or  whether  it  may  be  changed  r” 
a.  “ De  Excelientia  Sexus  Femineij”  Dordrecht, 
1639,  8vo. 

3.  “ De  Calculo Leyden,  1638-1641,  8vo. 

4.  cc  Introdudio  ad  Medicinam  indigenamj”  Ley- 
den, 1663,  iamo.  This  book,  fays  Vigneul  Mar- 
ville,  is  a very  fmall  volume,  but  extremely  well  filled. 
Beverovicius  proves  in  it,  to  every  man’s  fatisfadion, 
that,  without  having  recourfe  to  remedies  from  foreign 
countries,  Holland  fhould  be  contented  with  her  own, 
in  the  pradice  of  medicine. 

BIDLOO  (Godfret) 

A famous  Anatomical  Writer,  born  at  Amfterdam,  in  1649. 

After  he  had  palled  through  his  academical  ftudies, 
he  applied  himfelf  to  phyfic  and  anatomy,  and  took 
his  degree  of  doctor  in  phyfic.  He  foon  got  into 
confiderable  pradice:  in  1688  was  made  profefior  of 
anatomy  at  the  Hague,  which  he  quitted  in  1694  for 
the  profeiTorfhip  of  anatomy  and  furgery  at  Ley- 
den ; and  afterwards  William,  king  of  England,  ap- 
pointed him  his  phyfician,  which  he  accepted  on  con- 
dition of  holding  his  profeiTorfhip.  The  king  died 
in  1702,  and  Bidloo  returned  to  his  former  employ- 
ments, in  the  difcharge  of  which  he  had  been  inter- 
rupted by  his  confiant  attendance  upon  that  prince. 

He  died  at  Leyden,  April  1713,  being  64  years  of 
age.  There  was  publifhed  at  Leyden,  1719,  a tnifcel- 
laneous  collodion  of  our  author’s  poems  in  Low 
Dutch. 
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BLACKMORE  (Sir  Richard) 

A Phyfician,  and  an  indefatigable  Writer, 

Has  left  behind  him  a great  number  of  works,  theolo- 
gical, poetical,  and  phyfical.  He  received  the  firfl  part 
of  his  education  at  a private  fchool  in  the  country, 
whence  he  was  removed  to  Weftminfter,  and  after- 
wards to  Oxford.  When  he  had  finifhed  his  acade- 
mical ftudies,  he  travelled  to  Italy,  and  took  his  de- 
grees in  phyfic  at  Padua.  He  vifited  alfo  France, 
Germany,  and  the  Low  Countries ; and,  after  a year 
and  a half  s abfence,  returned  to  England,  where  he 
pradiced  phyfic,  and  was  cholen  fellow  of  the  College 
of  Phyficians. 

He  had  declared  himfelf  early  a favourer  of  the 
Revolution,  fo  that  king  William,  in  1697,  chofe 
him  one  of  his  phyficians  in  ordinary,  and  fome  time 
after  conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
Upon  queen  Anne’s  acceffion  to  the  throne,  he  w7as 
alfo  appointed  one  of  her  phyficians,  and  continued  fo 
for  fome  time. 

Dryden  and  Pope  have  treated  the  poetical  perfor- 
mances of  Sir  Richard  with  great  contempt ; the 
former  fays,  that  he 

“ Writ  to  the  rumblings  of  his  coach’s  wheels.” 

Mr.  Pope  thus  charade rizes  him  in  his  Dunciad  : 

“ But  far  o’er  all,  fonorous  Blackmore’s  {train; 

Walls,  fteeples,  ikies,  bray  back  to  him  again. 

In  Tot’nam  fields,  the  brethren  with  amaze. 

Prick  all  their  ears  up,  and  forget  to  graze; 

Long  Chanc’ry  Lane  retentive  rolls  the  lour.d. 

And  courts  to  courts  return  it  round  and  round, 

Thames  wafts  it  thence  to  Rufus’  roaring  hall. 

And  Hunger  ford  re-echocs  bawl  for  bawl. 

All  hail  him  vi&or  in  both  gifts  of  fong. 

Who  fines  fo  loudly,  and  who  fmgs  fo  long.” 

« A juft 
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a A juft  charadter,”  lays  the  annotator  upon  Pope, 

« of  Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  Knight,  whcfe  indefa- 
ff  tigable  mufe  produced  no  lefs  than  fix  epic  poems : 
u Fimce  and  King  Arthur,  twenty  books ; Eliza,  ten  ; 

« Alfred,  twelve  ; the  Redeemer,  fix  ; befides  Job,  in 
IC  folio  j the  whole  book  of  the  Pfalms  ; the  Creation, 

<c  feven  books  } Nature  of  Man,  three  books ; and  many 
<c  more.” 

But  notwithftanding  Sir  Richard  has  been  fo  much 
depreciated  by  thefe  wits,  fome  merit  he  certainly 
had.  His  cc  Poem  on  the  Creation’'  is  his  moft  cele- 
brated performance}  and,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Dr.  Johnfon,  has  lately  been  inferted  in  the  fC  Collec- 
tion of  the  Englifh  Poets.”  Addifon,  after  having 
criticifed  on  that  book  of  Milton,  which  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  work  of  the  creation,  thus  proceeds,  “ I 
“ cannot  conclude  this  book  upon  the  creation,  with- 
cc  out  mentioning  a poem,  which  has  lately  appeared 
cc  under  that  title.  The  work  was  undertaken  with  fo 
“ good  an  intention,  and  executed  with  fo  great  a maf- 
tc  tery,  that  it  deferves  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
cc  moft  ufeful  and  noble  productions  in  our  Englilli 
cc  verfe.  The  reader  cannot  but  be  pleafed  to  find  the 
<c  depths  of  philofophv  enlivened  with  all  the  charms 
<c  of  poetry,  and  to  fee  fo  great  a ftrength  of  reafon 
“ amidft  fo  beautiful  a redundancy  of  the  imagina- 
“ tion  ” 

It  muft  be  mentioned  too,  in  honour  of  Sir  Richard, 
that  he  was  a chafte  writer,  and  a warm  advocate  for 
virtue,  at  a time  when  an  almoft  univerfal  degeneracy 
prevailed.  He  had  been  very  free  in  his  cenfures  on 
the  libertine  writers  of  his  age ; and  it  was  fome  liberty 
he  had  taken  of  this  kind,  which  drew  upon  him  the 
refentment  of  Mr.  Dryden.  He  had  likewife  given 
offence  to  Pope;  for  having  been  informed  by  Curll, 

that 
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that  he  was  the  author  of  a “ Traveftie  on  the  Firft 
Pfalm,”  he  took  occafion  to  reprehend  him  for  it  in 
his  EfTay  on  Polite  Learning. 

Sir  Richard  died  Oct.  9,  1729.  Toward  the  end 
of  his  life,  his  bufinefs  as  a phyfician  declined ; but  as 
in  his  earlier  years  he  had  been  the  firft  in  his  pro- 
feffion,  and  his  practice  very  confiderable,  it  is  there- 
fore highly  probable  he  was  in  eafy  circumftances  in 
his  old  age.  Refide  what  are  mentioned  above.  Sir 
Richard  wrote  fome  theological  tra&s*  feveral  trea- 
ties on  the  Plague,  Small  Pox,  Confumptions,  the 
Spleen,  Gout,  Dropfy,  &c.,  and  many  fmall  poetical 
pieces. 

BLACKWELL  (Alexander) 

Son  of  a dealer  in  knit  hofe  at  Aberdeen,  where  he 
received  a liberal  education,  ftudied  phyfic  under 
Boerhaave  at  Leyden,  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  and 
acquired  a proficiency  in  the  modern  languages.  On 
his  return  home,  happening  to  flay  fome  time  at  the 
Hague,  he  contracted  an  intimacy  with  a Swedifh 
nobleman. 

Marrying  a gentleman's  daughter  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Aberdeen,  he  propofed  pra&ifing  his  pro- 
feffion  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom ; but  in  two  years* 
finding  his  expectations  difappointed,  he  came  to 
London,  where  he  met  with  ft  ill  lefs  encouragement 
as  a phyfician,  and  commenced  corrector  of  the 
prefs  for  Mr.  Wilkins,  a printer.  After  fome  years 
fipent  in  this  employment,  he  fet  up  as  a printer 
himfelf,  and  carried  on  feveral  large  works,  till 
1734,  when  he  became  bankrupt.  In  what  man- 
ner he  fubfifted  after  this  event  we  do  not 
learn,  unlefs  it  was  by  the  ingenuity  of  his  wife, 
who  publifhed  c<  A curious  Herbal,  containing  500 
4 Cuts, 
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Cuts,  of  the  mod  ufeful  Plants,  which  are  now  ufed 
in  the  Practice  of  Phyfic,  engraved  on  Folio  Copper 
Plates,  after  Drawings  taken  from  the  Life,  by  Eliza- 
beth Blackwell.  To  which  is  added,  a fhort  Defcrip- 
tion  of  the  Plants,  and  their  common  Ufes  in  Phyfic,:' 
1739,  two  volumes,  folio. 

In  or  about  the  year  1740  he  went  to  Sweden,  and, 
renewing  his  intimacy  with  the  nobleman  he  knew  at 
the  Hague,  re  funned  the  medical  profeliion,  and 
was  very  well  received  in  that  capacity,  till,  turning 
projector,  he  laid  a fcheme  before  his  Swedifh  majefty 
for  draining  the  fens  and  marfhes,  which  was  well  re- 
ceived, and  many  thoufands  employed  in  profecuting  it 
under  the  Dodtor’s  direction,  for  which  he  had  fome 
fmall  allowance  from  the  king.  This  fcheme  fuc- 
ceeded  fo  well,  that  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  others  of 
greater  importance,  which  in  the  end  proved  fatal  to 
him.  He  was  fufpedted  of  being  concerned  in  a plot 
with  count  Teffin,  and  was  tortured  ; which  not  pro- 
ducing a confeffion,  he  was  beheaded,  Auguft  9th, 
1748,  and  loon  after  that  event  appeared,  <c  A genuine 
Copy  of  a Letter  from  a Merchant  in  Stockholm, 
to  his  Correfpondent  in  London ; containing  an 
impartial  Account  of  Dr.  Alexander  Blackwell, 
his  Plot,  Trial,  Charadter  and  Behaviour,  both  un- 
der Examination,  and  at  the  Place  of  Execution, 
together  with  a Copy  of  a Paper  delivered  to  a 
Friend  upon  the  Scaffold.” 

Fie  poffefled  a good  natural  genius,  but  was  fome- 

I1  what  flighty,  and  a little  conceited.  His  converfation, 
however,  was  facetious  and  agreeable,  and  he  might 
be  confidered  on  the  whole  as  a well-bred  accomplilhed 
9 gentleman.  Vide  cc  Anecdotes  of  Bowyer,”  by  Nichols, 

Ip.  556. 
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B L O N D E T, 

Phyfician  at  Pithiviers,  and  Intendant  of  the  Mineral  Waters  of 
Segrai,  died  in  1759,  with  the  Reputation  of  a very  able  Prac- 
titioner. 

He  wrote  two  diflertations ; one,  on  the  Nature  and 
Qualities  of  the  Mineral  Waters  of  his  Department, 
1749,  i2mo;  the  other,  on  the  Epidemic  Difeafe 
among  Cattle,  1748,  i2mo. 

BOERHAAVE  (Herman) 

Was  born  on  the  31ft  of  December  1 668,  at  Voorhout,  a Village 

Two  Miles  diifant  from  Leyden. 

His  father,  J ames  Boerhaave,  was  minifter  of  Voor- 
hout, of  whom  his  fon,  in  a ihort  account  of  his  own 
life,  has  given  a very  amiable  charadter.  His  mother 
was  Hagar  Daelder,  a tradefman’s  daughter  of  Am- 
fterdam,  from  whom  he  might  perhaps  derive  an  he- 
reditary inclination  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic,  in  which  flue 
was  very  inquifitive,  and  had  obtained  a knowledge  not 
common  in  female  ftudents.  This  knowledge,  how- 
ever, fhe  did  not  live  to  communicate  to  her  fon,  for 
fhe  died  in  1673,  ten  years  after  her  marriage. 

His  father,  finding  himfelf  encumbered  with  the 
care  of  feven  children,  thought  it  neceflary  to  take  a 
fecond  wife,  and  in  July,  1674,  was  married  to  Eve 
du  Bois,  daughter  of  a minifter  in  Leyden,  who,  by 
her  prudent  and  impartial  condudl,  fo  endeared  herfclf 
to  her  hufband's  children,  that  they  all  regarded  her  as 
their  own  mother. 

Herman  Boerhaave  was  always  defigned  by  his 
father  for  the  miniftry,  and  with  that  view  inftrudted 
by  him  in  grammatical  learning,  and  the  firft  elements 
of  claflical  literature  j in  which  he  made  fuch  a pro- 
ficiency* 
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ficiency,  that,  at  the  age  of  eleven  years,  he  was  not 
only  mailer  of  the  rules  of  grammar,  but  capable  of 
mandating  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  with  tolerable 
accuracy,  and  not  wholly  ignorant  of  critical  niceties. 

At  intervals,  to  recreate  his  mind,  and  [Lengthen 
his  conflitution,  it  was  his  father’s  cudom  to  fend  him 
into  the  fields,  and  employ  him  in  agriculture  and 
rural  occupations,  which  he  continued  through  all  his 
life  to  love  and  pra&ife ; and  by  this  viciflitude  of 
ftudy  and  exercife,  he  prelerved  himfelf  in  a great 
meafure  from  thofe  difeafes  and  depreffions,  which 
are  frequently  the  confequences  of  indifereet  diligence 
and  uninterrupted  application. 

The  (Indies  of  young  Boerhaave  were  interrupted 
about  this  time,  by  an  accident  which  deferves  parti- 
cular mention,  as  it  nrd  inclined  him  to  that  fcience, 
to  which  he  was  by  nature  fo  well  adapted,  and  which 
he  afterwards  carried  to  lo  great  perfection. 

In  the  1 2th  year  of  his  age,  a dubborn,  painful, 
t and  malignant  ulcer  broke  out  upon  his  left  thigh. 


which  for  near  five  years  defeated  all  the  art  of  the 
jurgeons  and  phyficians,  and  not  only  afflicted  him 
with  mod  excruciating  pains,  but  expofed  him  to  fuch 
fharp  and  tormenting  applications,  that  the  difeafe  and 
the  remedies  were  equally  infufferable.  Then  it  was 
that  his  own  anguiPn  taught  him  to  compafiionate  that 
of  others,  and  his  experience  of  the  inefficacy  of  the 
methods  then  in  ufe  incited  him  to  attempt  the  dis- 
covery of  others  more  certain.  He  began  to  praClife, 
at  lead  honedly,  for  he  began  upon  himfelf,  and  his 
fird  efiay  was  a prelude  to  his  future  fuccefs ; for  hav- 
inglaid  afide  all  the  preferiptions  of  his  phyficians, 
and  all  the  applications  of  his  lurgeons,  he  at  lad  ef- 
fected a cure,  by  fomenting  the  part  with  fait  and 
urine. 
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That  he  might  on  this  occafion  obtain  the  affiftance 
of  furgeons  with  lefs  inconvenience  and  expence,  he 
was  brought  by  his  father,  at  fourteen,  to  Leyden,  and 
placed  in  the  fourth  clafs  of  the  public  fchool,  after 
having  been  examined  by  the  matter  j here  his  appli- 
cation and  abilities  were  equally  confpicuous.  In  fix 
months,  by  gaining  the  firft  prize  in  the  fourth  clafs, 
he  was  raifed  to  the  fifth  ; and  in  fix  months  more, 
upon  the  fame  proof  of  the  fuperiority  of  his  genius, 
he  was  rewarded  with  another  prize,  and  tranflated  to 
the  fixth  ; whence  it  is  ufual,  in  fix  months  more,  to 
be  removed  to  the  univerfity.  Thus  did  our  young 
iludent  advance  in  learning  and  reputation,  when,  as 
he  was  within  view  of  the  univerfity,  a fudden  and 
unexpedted  blow  threatened  to  defeat  all  his  expec- 
tations. 

On  the  1 2th  of  November,  in  1682,  his  father  died, 
and  left  behind  him  a very  [lender  provifion  for  hh 
widow  and  nine  children,  of  which  the  eldeft  was  no: 
yet  feventeen  years  old.  This  was  a very  affiidting 
iofs  to  the  young  fcholar,  whofe  fortune  was  by  no 
means  fufficient  to  bear  the  expences  of  a learned  edu- 
cation, and  who  therefore  now  feemed  to  be  fummoned 
by  neceflity  to  fornc  way  of  life  more  immediately  and 
certainly  lucrative  ; but  with  a refolution  equal  to  his 
abilities,  and  a fpirit  not  to  be  depreffed  or  fhaken,  he 
determined  to  break  through  the  obttacles  of  poverty,  * 
and  fupply  by  diligence  the  want  of  fortune.  f 

He  therefore  afked,  and  obtained  the  confent  of  his  j 
guardians,  to  profechte  his  ftudies  as  long  as  his  pa- 
trimony would  lupport  him,  and,  continuing  his  wonted 
induftry,  gained  another  prize.  He  was  now  to  quit J 
the  fchool  for  the  univerfity,  but  on  account  of  the 
weaknefs  yet  remaining  in  his  thigh,  was,  at  his  own 
entreaty,  continued  fix  months  longer  under  die  care 
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of  his  mailer,  the  learned  Wynfchoten,  where  he  once 
more  was  honoured  with  the  prize. 

On  his  removal  to  the  univerfity,  the  fame  genius 
and  induftry  met  with  the  fame  encouragement  and 
applaufe.  The  learned  Triglandius,  one  of  his  father’s 
friends,  made  foon  after  Profeffor  of  Divinity  at  Ley- 
den, diftinguiffied  him  in  a particular  manner,  and  re- 
commended him  to  the  friendffiip  of  Mr.  Van  Apphen, 
in  whom  he  found  a generous  and  conftanr  patron.  He 
now  became  a diligent  hearer  of  the  mod  celebrated 
profeftbrs,  and  made  great  advances  in  all  the  fciences, 
ftiil  regulating  his  Iludies  with  a view  principally  to 
divinity,  for  which  he  was  originally  intended  by  his 
! father ; and  for  that  reafon  he  exerted  his  iitmoft  ap- 
plication to  attain  an  exadt  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
tongue. 

Being  convinced  of  the  necefilty  of  mathematical 
learning,  he  began  to  ftudy  mathematics  in  1687,  but 
without  that  intenfe  induftry,  with  which  the  pieafure 
he  found  in  this  kind  of  knowledge  afterwards  induced 
him  to  cultivate  it. 

In  1690,  having  performed  the  exercifes  of  the 
univerfity  with  uncommon  reputation,  he  took  his  de- 
gree in  philofophy  ; and  on  thatoccafion  difculfed  the 
important  and  arduous  queftion  of  the  diftindl  natures 
of  the  foul  and  body,  with  fuch  accuracy,  perfpicuity, 
and  fubtlety,  that  he  entirely  confuted  all  the  fopniftrv 
of  Epicurus,  Hobbes,  and  Spinofa,  and  equally  raifed 
the  character  of  his  piety  and  erudition.  Divinity 
was  ftiil  his  great  employment,  and  the  chid  aim  of 
all  his  ftudies.  He  read  the  Scriptures  in  their  ori  inal 
languages,  and,  when  difficulties  occurred,  conluited 
the  interpretations  of  the  moft  ancient  fathers,  whom 
he  read  in  the  regular  order  of  time,  beginning  with 
Clemens  Romanus. 
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Having  now  exhaufted  his  fortune  in  the  purfuit  of 
his  ftudies,  he  found  the  nccefTitv  of  applying  to  fome 
profeflion  that,  without  engroffing  all  his  time,  might 
enable  him  to  fupport  himfelf ; and  having  obtained 
a very  uncommon  knowledge  of  the  mathematics,  he 
read  ledtures  in  thefe  fciences  to  a feledt  number  of 
young  gentlemen  in  the  univerfity.  At  laft,  his  pro- 
penfity  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic  grew  too  violent  to  be 
refilled  ; and  though  he  ftill  intended  to  make  divinity 
the  great  employment  of  his  life,  he  could  not  deny 
himfelf  the  fatisfadHon  of  fpending  fome  time  upon 
the  medical  writers,  for  the  perufal  of  which  he  was 
fo  well  qualified  by  his  acquaintance  with  the  mathe- 
matics and  philofophy.  But  this  fcience  correfponded 
fo  much  with  his  natural  genius,  that  he  could  not  for- 
bear making  that  his  bufinefs,  which  he  intended  only 
as  his  diverfion  ; and  ftill  growing  more  eager,  as;*  he 
advanced  farther,  he  at  length  determined  wholly  to 
mafter  that  profeflion,  and  to  take  his  degree  in  phyfic, 
before  he  engaged  in  the  duties  of  the  miniftry. 

He  began  this  new  courfe  of  ftudy  by  a diligent 
perufal  of  Vefalius,  Bartholine,  and  Fallopius  ; and,  to 
acquaint  himfelf  more  fully  with  the  ftrudture  of  bo- 
dies, was  a conftant  attendant  upon  N tick’s  public  dif- 
fedtions  in  the  theatre,  and  himfelf  very  accurately  in- 
fpedted  the  bodies  of  different  animals.  Having  fur- 
nifned  himfelf  with  this  preparatory  knowledge,  he 
began  to  read  the  ancient  phyficians  in  the  order  of 
time,  purfuing  his  inquiries  downwards  from  Hippo- 
crates, through  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers. 

Finding,  as  he  tells  us  himfelf,  that  Hippocrates  was 
the  original  fource  of  all  medical  knowledge,  and  that 
all  the  later  writers  were  little  more  than  tranfcribers 
from  him,  he  returned  to  him  with  more  attention, 
and  fpent  much  time  in  making  extracts  from  him, 
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diseftin^  his  treatifes  into  method,  and  fixing  them 
in  his  memory.  He  then  defcended  to  the  moderns, 
among  whom  none  engaged  him  longer,  or  improved 
him  more,  than  Sydenham,  to  whofe  merit  he  has  left 
this  atteftation,  <c  That  he  frequently  perufed  him,  and 
always  with  greater  eagernefs.”  His  infatiable  curio- 
fity  after  knowledge  engaged  him  now  in  the  practice 
of  chemiftry,  which  he  profecutcd  with  all  the  ardour 
of  a philofopher,  whole  induftry  was  not  to  be  wearied, 
and  whofe  love  of  truth  was  too  ftrong  to  fuffer  him 
to  aequiefce  in  the  reports  of  others.  Yet  did  he  not 
permit  one  branch  of  fcience  to  withdraw  his  attention 
from  others ; anatomy  did  not  withhold  him  from  the 
j profecution  of  chemiftry,  or  chemiftry  from  the  ftudy 
of  botany.  He  was  not  only  a careful  examiner  of 
all  the  plants  in  the  garden  of  the  univerfity,  but  made 
excurfions,  for  his  farther  improvement,  into  the 
woods  and  fields,  and  left  no  place  unvifited,  where 
any  increafe  of  botanical  knowledge  could  be  reafon- 
ably  expected. 

In  conjunction  with  all  thefe  inquiries,  he  ftill  pur- 
fued  his  theological  ftudies  ; ftill,  as  himfelf  informs 
us,  propofed,  when  he  had  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the 
whole  art  of  phyfic,  and  obtained  the  honour  of  a de- 
gree in  that  fcience,  to  petition  regularly  for  a licence 
to  preach,  and  to  engage  in  the  cure  of  fouls ; and  in- 
tended, in  his  theological  exercifes,  to  difcufs  this 
queftion,  cc  Why  fo  many  were  formerly  converted  to 
<c  Chriftianity  by  illiterate  perfons,  and  fo  few  at  pre- 
cc  fent  by  men  of  learning  ?” 

In  purfuance  of  this  plan,  he  went  to  Hardewich,  in 
order  to  take  the  degree  of  DoCtor  of  Phyfic,  which 
he  obtained  in  July  1693,  having  performed  a public 
1 deputation,  cc  De  utilitate  explorandorum  excremen- 
torum  in  a-gris,  ut  fignorumT  Then  returning  to 
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Leyden,  full  of  his  pious  defign  of  undertaking  the  mi- 
niftry,  he  found,  to  his  furprife,  unexpected  obftacles 
thrown  in  his  way,  and  an  infinuation  difperfed  through 
the  univerfity,  that  made  him  fufpebted,  not  of  any 
flight  deviation  from  received  .opinions,  not  of  any 
pertinacious  adherence  to  his  own  notions  in  doubtful 
and  difputable  matters,  but  of  no  lefs  than  Spinofifm, 
or,  in  plainer  terms,  of  Atheifm  itfelf. 

This  deteftable  calumny  owed  its  rife  to  an  incident, 
from  which  no  confequence  of  importance  could  be 
reafonably  apprehended.  As  Boerhaave  was  fitting 
in  a common  boat,  there  arofe  a converfation  among 
the  pafiengers,  upon  the  impious  and  pernicious  doc- 
trine of  Spinofa,  which,  as  they  all  agreed,  tends  to  the 
utter  overthrow  of  religion.  Boerhaave  fat  and  at- 
tended filently  to  this  difcourfe  for  fome  time,  till  one 
of  the  company,  wifliing  to  diftinguifh  himfelf  by  his 
zeal,  inflead  of  confuting  the  pofuions  of  Spinofa  by 
argument,  began  to  give  loofe  to  contumelious  lan- 
guage, and  violent  invebtives ; with  which  Boerhaave 
was  fo  little  pleafed,  that  'at  laft  he  could  not  forbear 
a (king  him,  whether  he  had  ever  read  the  author  againft 
whom  he  declaimed  ? The  orator,  not  being  able  to 
make  much  anfwer,  was  checked  in  the  midft  of  his 
inveblives,  but  not  without  feeling  a lecret  refentment 
againfl:  him,  who  had  at  once  interrupted  his  harangue, 
and  expofed  his  ignorance.  This  was  obferved  by  a 
ftranger  who  was  in  the  boat  with  them ; he  inquired 
of  his  neighbour  the  name  of  the  young  man  whofe 
queflion  had  put  an  end  to  the  difcourfe,  and  having 
learned  it,  fet  it  down  in  his  pocket-book,  as  it  loon 
appeared,  with  a malicious  defign,  for  in  a few  days 
it  was  the  common  converfation  at  Leyden,  that  Boer- 
haave had  revolted  to  Spinofa. 

Boerhaave,  finding  this  formidable  oppofuion  railed 
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againft  his  pittenilons  to  ecclefiaftical  honours  or  pre- 
ferments, and  even  againfl  his  defign  of  alfuming  the 
character  of  a divine,  thought  it  neither  neceffary  nor 
prudent  to  llruggle  with  the  torrent  of  popular  pre- 
judice, as  he  was  equally  qualified  for  a profedion,  not 
indeed  of  the  fame  dignity  and  importance,  but  which 
muft  undoubtedly  claim  the  fecond  place  among  thofe 
that  are  of  the  greatell  benefit  to  mankind  ; he  there- 
fore applied  himfelf  to  his  medical  ftudies  with  frefli 
ardour  and  alacrity,  reviewed  all  his  former  obl'er- 
vations  and  inquiries,  and  was  continually  employed 
in  making  new  acquifitions. 

Having  now  qualified  himfelf  for  the  praftice  of 
phyfic,  he  began  to  vifit  patients,  but  without  that  en- 
couragement which  others,  not  equally  deferving,  have 
fometimes  found.  His  bufinefs  was  at  firfl:  not  great, 
and  his  circumftances  by  no  means  eafy ; but  dill  fu- 
perior  to  any  difeouragement,  he  continued  his  fearch 
after  knowledge,  and  determined  that  profperity,  if 
ever  he  were  to  enjoy  it,  fhould  be  the  confequence 
not  of  mean  art  or  difingenuous  felicitations,  but  of 
real  merit  and  folid  learning. 

His  fleady  adherence  to  his  refolution  appears  yet 
more  plainly  from  this  circumftance  : while  he  yet  re- 
mained in  this  unpleafing  fituation,  he  was  invited  by 
one  of  the  firfl  favourites  of  king  William  III,  to 
fettle  at  the  Hague,  upon  veryr  advantageous  terms, 
but  declined  the  offer,  for  having  no  ambition  but 
in  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  he  wasdefirous  of  liv- 
ing  at  liberty  ; his  time  was  wholly  taken  up  in  vi- 
fiting  the  lick,  fludying,  making  chemical  experi- 
ments, fearching  into  every  part  of  medicine  with 
the  utmofl  diligence,  teaching  the  mathematics,  and 
reading  the  Scriptures. 

This  wras  his  method  of  living  to  the  year  1701, 
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when  he  was  recommended  by  Mr.  Van  Berg  to  the 
univerfity,  as  a proper  perfon  to  fucceed  Drelincourt 
in  the  office  of  le&urer  on  the  inftitutes  of  phyfic, 
and  eledted,  without  any  folicitation  on  his  part,  and 
almofi:  without  his  content,  on  the  1 8th  of  May. 

He  now  began  to  read  public  ledtures  with  great 
applaufe,  and  was  prevailed  upon  by  his  audience  to 
enlarge  his  original  defign,  and  inftrudt  them  in  che- 
miftry.  This  he  undertook,  not  only  to  the  great 
advantage  of  his  pupils,  but  to  the  great  improvement 
of  the  art  itfelf,  which  had  been  hitherto  treated  only 
in  a confufed  and  irregular  manner,  and  was  little  more 
than  a hiftory  of  particular  experiments,  not  reduced 
to  certain  principles,  or  connected  one  with  another; 
this  vaft  chaos  he  reduced  to  order,  and  made  that 
clear  and  eafy,  which  was  before  to  the  utmoft  degree 
perplexed  and  obfcure. 

His  reputation  began  now  to  bear  feme  proportion 
to  his  merit,  and  extended  itfelf  to  diftant  univerfities, 
fo  that  in  1703  the  profefforfhip  of  phyfic  being  va- 
cant at  Groningen,  he  was  invited  thither,  but  he 
chofe  to  continue  his  prefent  courfe  of  life,  and  there- 
fore refufed  to  quit  Leyden. 

Boerhaave  had  now  for  nine  years  read  ledlu  res  on 
phyfic,  but  without  the  title  or  dignity  of  a profeffor, 
when,  by  the  death  of  profeffor  Hotten,  the  profeffor- 
fhip of  phyfic  and  botany  fell  to  him  of  courfe;  his 
profeffion  of  botany  made  it  part  of  his  duty  to 
fuperintend  the  phyfical  garden,  which  he  improved 
fo  much,  by  the  immenfe  number  of  new  plants  he 
procured,  that  it  was  enlarged  to  twice  its  original 
extent. 

In  17  14  he  was  defervedly  advanced  to  the  higheft 
dignities  of  the  univerfity,  and  in  the  fame  year  made 
phyfician  of  St.  Auguftine’s  hofpital  in  Leyden,  into 
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which  the  (Indents  are  admitted  twice  a week  to  learn 
the  practice  of  phyfic  : this  was  of  equal  advantage  to 
the  fick  and  the  (Indents,  for  the  (uccefs  of  his  practice 
was  the  bed  demondration  of  the  foundnefs  of  his 
principles. 

When  he  laid  down  his  office  of  governor  of  the 
univerfity,  in  1715,  he  made  an  oration  upon  the 
fubject  of  attaining  to  certainty  in  natural  philofophy,  ♦ 
in  which  he  declares  himfelf  in  the  dronged  terms  a 
favourer  of  experimental  knowledge,  and  rcfledts  with 
' jud  feverity  upon  thofe  arrogant  philofophers  who  are 
too  eafily  difguded  with  the  dow  methods  of  obtaining 
true  notions  by  frequent  experiments,  and  who,  pof- 
fefifed  of  too  high  an  opinion  of  their  own  abilities, 
rather  choofe  to  confult  their  own  imaginations  than 
inquire  into  nature,  better  pleafed  with  the  delightful 
amufement  of  forming  hypothefes,  than  the  toilfome  * 
drudgery  of  amaffing  obfervations.  This  difcourfe, 
filled  as  it  was  with  piety,  gave  fuch  offence  to  a pro- 
feffor  of  Franeker,  who,  having  long  entertained  a 
violent  edeem  for  Des  Cartes,  confidered  his  prin- 
ciples as  the  bulwark  of  orthodoxy,  that  he  appeared 
in  vindication  of  his  darling  author,  and  complained 
of  the  injury  done  him  with  the  greated  vehemence; 
declaring  little  lefs  than  that  the  Cartefian  fydem  and 
the  chridian  mud  inevitably  dand  and  fall  together  ; 
and  that  to  fay  we  were  ignorant  of  the  principles  of 
things,  was  not  merely  to  enlid  among  the  fceptics, 
but  to  fink  ihto  atheifm  itfelf. 

This  treatment  of  Boerhaave  Was  fo  far  refented  by 
the  governors  of  his  univerfity,  that  they  procured  from 
the  profeffior  Franeker  a recantation  of  the  invedtive 
that  had  been  thrown  out  againd  him.  This  was  not 
only  complied  with,  but  offers  were  made  him  of 
more  ample  fatisfa&ion,  to  which  he  returned  an  an- 
5 fwer 
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fwer  not  lefs  to  his  honour  than  the  victory  which  he 
had  gained,  cc  that  he  fhould  think  himfelf  fufficiently 
cc  compenfated,  if  his  warned  adverfary  received  no 
cc  farther  moleflation  on  his  account.”  So  far  was  this 
weak  and  injudicious  attack  from  fhaking  a reputation, 
not  cafually  raifcd  by  fafhion  or  caprice,  but  founded 
upon  folid  merit,  that  the  fame  year  his  correfpon- 
dence  was  defired  upon  botany  and  natural  philofophy 
by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  of  which,  upon 
the  death  of  count  Marfigli,  in  the  year  1728,  he  was 
dedted  a member.  Nor  were  the  French  the  only  na- 
tion by  which  this  great  man  was  courted  and  diftin- 
guifhed  ; for  two  years  after  he  was  eledled  a fellow 
of  our  Royal  Society. 

In  1718  he  was  chofen  to  fucceed  Le  Mort  in  the 
profefforfhip  of  chemift'ry,  on  which  occafion  he  pro- 
nounced an  oration,  <c  De  Chymia  fuos  errores  expur- 
*c  gante,”  in  which  he  treated  that  fcience  with  an  ele- 
gance of  ftyle  feldom  to  be  found  in  chemical  writers, 
who  feem  generally  to  have  affeffed  not  only  a bar- 
barous but  unintelligible  phrafeology,  and  to  have 
wrapped  up  their  fecrets  in  fymbols  and  enigmatical 
expreifions. 

In  1722,  his  courfe  both  of  ledlures  and  pradlice  was 
interrupted  by  the  gout,  which,  as  he  relates  it  in  his 
fpeech  after  his  recovery,  he  brought  upon  himfelf  by 
an  imprudent  confidence  in  the  ftrength  of  his  own 
confcitution,  and  by  tranfgreffing  thofe  rules,  which  he 
had  a thoufand  times  inculcated  to  his  pupils  and  ac- 
quaintance. Rifing  in  the  morning  before  day,  he 
went  immediately,  hot  and  fweating,  from  his  bed  into 
the  open  air,  and  expofed  himfelf  to  the  cold  dews.  I he 
hiflory  of  his  illnefs  can  hardly  be  read  without  horror. 
He  was  for  five  months  confined  to  his  bed,  where  he 
jay  upon  his  back,  without  daring  to  attempt  the  lead 
motion,  becauie  any  effort  renewed  his  torments,  which 
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were  fo  exquifite,  that  he  was  at  length  not  only  de- 
prived of  motion  but  of  fenfe.  Here  art  was  at  a (land; 
nothing  could  be  attempted,  becaule  nothing  could  be 
propofed  with  the  lead:  pro  pedt  of  fuccefs.  At  length, 
having  in  the  lixth  month  of  his  illnefs  obtained  fome 
remidion,  he  took  fimple  medicines  in  large  quantities, 
and  at  length  wonderfully  recovered.  His  recovery, 
fo  much  defired,  and  fo  unexpected,  was  celebrated  on 
‘January  nth,  1723,  when  he  opened  his  fchool  again, 
with  general  joy,  and  public  illuminations. 

It  would  be  an  injury  to  the  memory  of  Boerhaave, 
'not  to  mention  what  was  related  by  himfelf  to  one  of 
his  friends ; that  when  he  lay  whole  days  and  nights 
without  lleep,  he  found  no  method  of  diverting  his 
thoughts  fo  effectual  as  meditation  on  his  fludies;  and 
that  he  often  relieved  and  mitigated  the  fenfe  of  his 
: torments  by  the  recollection  of  what  he  had  read,  and 
by  reviewing  thofe  ftores  of  knowledge  which  he  had 
repofited  in  his  memory. 

In  1727  he  was  feizcd  with  a violent  burning  fever, 
which  continued  fo  long,  that  he  was  once  more  given 
up  by  his  friends.  From  this  time  he  was  frequently 
affli&ed  with  returns  of  his  diftemper,  which  yet  did  not 
fo  far  fubdue  him  as  to  make  him  lay  afide  his  ftudies 
or  his  lectures,  till,  in  1729,  he  found  himfelf  fo  worn 
out,  that  it  was  improper  for  him  to  continue  any  longer 
the  protefforfhips  of  botany  and  chemiftry,  which  he 
therefore  refigned,  April  28,  and  upon  his  refignation 
fpoke  a cc  Sermo  Academicus,”  or  oration,  in  which  he 
alferts  the  power  and  wifdom  of  the  Creator,  from  the 
wonderful  fabric  of  the  human  body ; and  confutes  all 
thofe  idle  reafoners,  who  pretend  to  explain  the  forma- 
tion of  parts,  or  the  animal  operations,  to  which  he 
proves  that  art  can  produce  nothing  equal,  or  any  thing 
parallel. 
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From  this  time  Boerhaave  lived  with  lefs  public 
employment  indeed,  but  not  an  idle  or  an  ufdefs  life ; 
for  befide  his  hours  fpent  in  inftrudting  his  fcholars,  a 
great  part  of  his  time  was  taken  up  by  patients,  who 
came,  when  the  diftemper  would  admit  it,  from  all  parts 
of  Europe  to  confult  him;  or  in  anfwering  letters,  which 
in  more  urgent  cafes  were  continually  fent  to  inquire 
his  opinion  and  afk  his  advice. 

Of  his  fagacity,  and  the  wonderful  penetration  with 
which  he  often  difeovered  and  deferibed,  at  the  firft 
fight  of  a patient,  fuch  difeafes  as  betray  themfelves 
by  no  fymptoms  to  common  eyes,  fuch  wonderful  re- 
lations have  been  fpread  over  the  world,  as,  though  at- 
tefted  beyond  doubt,  can  fcarcely  be  credited.  We 
mention  none  of  them,  becaufe  we  have  no  opportunity 
of  colledting  teftimonies,  or  diftinguifhing  between 
thole  accounts  which  are  well  authenticated,  and  thofe 
which  owe  their  rife  to  fidtion  and  credulity.  Yet  fo 
far  was  this  great  matter  from  prefumptuous  confidence 
in  his  abilities,  that  in  his  examination  of  the  fick  he 
was  remarkably  circumftantial  and  particular.  He  well 
knew,  that  the  origins  of  diftempers  are  often  at  a dis- 
tance from  their  vifible  effedts ; that  to  acquiefce  in 
conjedture  where  certainty  may  be  obtained,  is  either 
vanity  or  negligence ; and  that  life  is  not  to  be  facri- 
ficed  either  to  an  affedlation  of  quick  difeernment,  or 
of  crowded  pradtice,  but  may  be  required,  if  trifled 
away,  at  the  hand  of  the  pnyfician. 

About  the  middle  of  the  year  1 7 37>  he  felt  the  firft 
approaches  of  that  fatal  illnefs  that  brought  him  to  the 
grave,  of  which  we  fhall  infert  an  account,  written  by 
himfelf,  September  8,  1738,  to  a friend  in  London, 
which  deferves  not  only  to  be  preferved,  as  an  hiftori- 
cal  relation  of  the  difeafe  which  deprived  us  of  fo  great 
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a man,  but  as  a proof  of  his  piety  and  refignation  to  the 
divine  will. 

cc  jEtas,  labor,  corporifque  opima  pinguetudo,  effe- 
« cerant,  ante  annum,  ut  inertibus  refertum,  grave, 

hebes,  plenitudine  turgens  corpus,  anhelum  ad 
« motus  minimos,  cum  lenfu  fulfocationis,  pulfu  mi- 
ce rifice  anomalo,  ineptum  evaderet  ad  ullum  mo- 
ie  turn.  Urgebat  praecipue  fubfiftens  prorfus  & inter- 
ne cepta  refpiratio  ad  prima  fomni  initia ; unde  fomnns 
u prorfus  prohibebatur,  cum  formidabili  ftrangulationis 
« moleftia.  Hinc  hydrops  pedum,  crurum,  femorum, 
<c  feroti,  praeputii,  & abdominis;  quae  tamen  omnia 
<c  fublata.  Sed  dolor  manet  in  abdomine,  cum  anxietate 
<c  fumma,  anhelitu  fuffbeante,  et  debilitate  incredibili ; 
« fomno  pauco,  eoque  vago,  per  fomnia  turbatiffimo ; 
« animus  verb  rebus  agendis  impar.  Cum  his  lubtor 
“ feffus,  nec  emergo;  patienter  expebtansDei  juffa,qui- 
« bus  refigno  data,  quae  fola  amo,  et  honoro  unice. ” 

In  this  laft  illnefs,  which  was  to  the  utmoft  degree 
lingering,  painful,  and  afflibtive,  his  conftancy  and 
firmnefs  did  not  forfake  him.  He  neither  omitted 
the  neceffary  cares  of  life,  nor  forgot  the  proper  prepa- 
rations for  death.  Though  dejeblion  and  lownefs  of  fpi- 
rits  were,  as  he  himfelf  intorms  us,  part  of  his  diftem- 
per,  yet  even  thefe  in  fome  meafure  gave  way  to  that 
vigour  which  the  foul  derives  from  a confcioufnefs  of 
innocence.  About  three  weeks  before  his  death,  he  re- 
ceived a vifit  at  his  country- houfe  from  the  reverend 
Mr.  Schultens,  his  intimate  friend,  who  found  him 
fitting  without  doors  with  his  wife,  filter,  and  daughter. 
After  the  compliments  of  form,  the  ladies  withdrew, 
and  left  them  to  private  converfation ; when  Boer- 
haave took  occafion  to  tell  him  what  had  been,  dur- 
ing his  illnefs,  the  chief  fubjebt  of  his  thoughts.  He 
had  never  doubted  of  the  fpiritual  and  immaterial  na- 
ture 
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ture  of  the  foul,  but  declared,  that  he  had  lately  had  a 
kind  of  experimental  certainty  of  the  diftindtion  be- 
tween corporeal  and  thinking  fubftances,  which  mere 
reafon  and  philofophy  cannot  afford,  and  opportunities 
of  contemplating  the  wonderful  and  inexplicable  union* 
of  foul  and  body,  which  nothing  but  long  ficknefs  can 
give.  This  he  illuftrated  by  a defcription  of  the  effedts 
which  the  infirmities  of  his  body  had  upon  his  faculties, 
which  yet  they  did  not  fo  opprefs  or  vanquish,  but  his 
foul  was  always  mailer  of  itfelf,  and  always  refigned  to 
the  pleafure  of  its  Maker.  He  related,  with  great  con- 
cern, that  once  his  patience  fo  far  gave  way  to  extre- 
mity of  pain,  that  after  having  lain  fifteen  hours  in  ex- 
quifite  tortures,  he  prayed  to  God  that  he  might  be  fet 
free  by  death. 

Such  were  his  fentiments  and  fuch  his  condudt  in 
this  (late  of  weaknefs  and  pain.  As  death  approached 
nearer,  he  wasio  far  removed  from  terror  or  confufion, 
that  he  feerned  even  lefs  fenfible  of  pain,  and  more 
cheerful  under  his  torments,  which  continued  till  the 
23d  day  of  September,  1738,  on  which  he  departed, 
between  four  and  five  in  the  morning,  in  the  70th  year 
of  his  age. 

Thus  died  Roerhaave,  a man  formed  by  nature 
for  great  defigns,  and  guided  by  religion  in  the  exertion 
of  his  abilities.  He  was  of  a robuft  and  athletic  con- 
flitution  of  body,  fo  hardened  by  early  feverities  and 
wholefome  fatigue,  that  he  was  infenfible  of  any  fharp- 
nefs  of  air,  or  inclemency  of  weather.  He  was  tall,  and 
remarkable  for  extraordinary  ftrength.  There  was  in 
his  air  and  motion  fomething  rough  and  artlefs,  but  fo 
majeflic  and  great  at  the  fame  time,  that  no  man  ever 
looked  upon  him  without  veneration,  and  a kind  of  ta- 
cit fubmifiion  to  the  fuperiority  of  his  genius.  He  was 
always  cheerful,  and  defirous  of  promoting  mirth  by  a 
facetious  and  humourous,  conversation.  He  was  never 
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Toured  by  calumny  and  detraction,  or  ever  thought  it 
neceffary  to  confute  them  ; for  they  are  fparks,  faid  he, 
which,  if  you  do  not  blow  them,  will  go  out  of  them- 
felves.  He  was  not  to  be  overawed  or  deprefied  by 
the  prefence,  frowns,  or  infolence  of  great  men,  but  per- 
illed on  all  occafions  in  the  right,  with  a refolution  al- 
ways  prefent  and  always  calm.  He  was  modeft,  but 
not  timorous,  and  firm  without  rudenefs.  His  me- 
thod of  life  was  to  ftudy  in  the  morning  and  even- 
ing, and  to  allot  the  middle  of  the  day  to  his  pub- 
lic bufinefs.  He  role  at  four  in  the  fummer,  and  five 
in  the  winter.  His  ufual  exercife  was  riding*  till  in 
his  latter  years  his  diftempers  made  it  more  proper  for 
him  to  walk;  when  he  was  weary  he  amufcd  himfelf 
with  playing  on  the  violin.  His  greateft  pleafure  was  to 
retire  to  his  houfe  in  the  country,  where  he  had  a gar- 
den of  eight  acres,  ftored  with  all  the  herbs  and  trees 
which  the  climate  would  bear ; here  he  ufed  to  enjoy 
his  hours  unmolefted,  and  profecute  his  fiudies  without 
interruption.  Pie  knew  the  importance  of  his  own 
writings  to  mankind;  and  left  he  might,  by  a roughnefs 
and  barbarity  offtyle,  too  frequent  among  men  of  great 
learning,  difappoint  his  own  intentions,  and  make  his  la-* 
hours  lefs  ufeful,  he  did  not  negleCt  the  arts  of  elo- 
quence and  poetry.  Thus  was  his  learning  at  once  va- 
rious and  exaCl,  profound  and  agreeable.  Pie  was  not 
only  (killed  in  the  learned,  but  was  able  to  converfe  in 
many  of  the  modern  languages,  and  to  read  others 
which  he  could  not  fpeak. 

But  his  knowledge,  however  uncommon,  holds,  in 
his  character,  but  the  fecond  place  ; his  virtue  was  yet 
more  uncommon  than  his  learning : he  was  an  ad- 
mirable example  of  temperance,  fortitude,  humility, 
and  devotion ; his  piety,  and  a religious  fenfe  of  his 
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dependance  on  God,  were  the  bafis  of  all  his  virtues, 
and  the  principle  of  his  whole  conduit.  As  foon  as 
he  rofe  in  the  morning  it  was,  throughout  his  whole 
life,  his  daily  practice  to  retire  for  an  hour  to  private 
prayer  and  meditation ; this  gave  him  fpirit  and  vigour 
in  the  bufinefs  of  the  day,  and  this  he  therefore  recom- 
mended as  the  belt  rule  of  life. 

He  married,  September  17,  1710,  Mary  Drolen- 
veaux,  the  only  daughter  of  a burgomafter  of  Leyden, 
by  whom  he  had  Joanna  Maria,  who  furvived  her 
father,  and  three  other  children,  who  died  in  their 
infancy. 

The  genuine  works  of  Boerhaave,  according  to 
his  own  catalogue  of  them,  are  as  follows  ; and  he 
declares,  in  1732,  that  all  others  under  his  name  are 
fpurious,  unlefs  fome  few  prefaces  to  new  editions  of 
books : 

“ Oratio  de  commendando  Studio  Hippocratico, 
habita,  et  impreffa  Lugd.  Bat.  1701,  apud  Abrah. 
Elfevier.” 

“ de  Ufu  Ratiocinii  Mechanici  in  Medicina, 

1703,  apud  Johan.  Verbeflel.” 

t£ qua  repurgata?  Medicinae  facilis  afferitur 

Simplicitas,  1709,  apud  Johan.  Vander  Linden.” 

“ ■■  ■ — - de  Compwando  Certo  in  Phyficis,  1715, 
apud  Pet.  V ander  Aa.” 

u » — de  Chymia  fuos  Errores  expurgante,  17  iS, 
apud.  Pet.  Vander  Aa.”  j 

“ de  Vita  & Obitu  ClariflimiBernardi  Albini, 

1721,  apud  Pet.  Vander  Aa.” 

“ quam  habui,  quum,  honefta  MilTione  im- 

petrata,  Botanicam  et  Chymicam  Profeflionem  pub- 
lice  ponerem,  1729,  apud  Ilaacum  Severinum.” 

cc de  Honore  Medici,  Servitute,  1731,  apud 

I faacum  Severinum.” 

cc 
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cc  jnftitutionesmedicx  in  Ufus  aiinuse  Excercitationis 
domefticos,  1708,  apud  Johannem  Vander  Linden, 
P.  & F ” 

« Qui  dein  auftior  aliquoties  recufus,  in  8vo.” 

<c  Aphorifmi  de  cognofcendis  et  curandis  Morbis, 
in  Ufum  Dodtrinae  domefticae,  1709,  apud  Johannem 
Vander  Linden.” 

tf  Qui  dein  audtior  aliquoties  recufus,  in  8vo.” 

cc  Index  Plantarum  quae  in  Homo  Academico  Lug- 
duno  Batavo,  reperiuntur,  1710,  apud  Cornelium 
Bouteftein,  in  8vo.” 

“ Libellus  de  Materia  Medica,  et  Remediorum  For- 
mulis,  1719,  apud  Ifaacum  Severinum.,>  Qui  ite- 
rum  prodiit  in  8vo. 

cc  Index  alter  Plantarum,  quae  in  Horto  Academico 
Lugduno  Batavo,  aluntur,  1720,  apud  Pet.  Vander 
Aa,  in  4to.” 

“ Atrocis,  nec  deferipti  prius,  Morbi  Hiftoria,  fe- 
enndum  Medicas  Artis  Leges  confcripta,  1724,  apud 
Bouteftein,  in  8vo.” 

<f  Atrocis,  rariftimique  Morbi  Hiftoria  altera,  1728, 
apud  Samuelem  Luchtmans  et  Theodorum  Haak, 
in  8vo.” 

“ Tradtatus  Medicus  de  Lue  Aphrodifiaca,  pra- 
ftxus  Aphrodifiaco,  1728,  apud  Joh.  Arn.  Langerak, 
& Joh.  and  Herm.  Verbeek,  in  folio.” 

Befide  thefe,  he  communicated  to  the  royal  fociety, 
and  to  the  royal  academy  of  fciences,  fome  obferva- 
tions  upon  quickfiiver,  which  are  publifhed  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfadtions. 

Having  given  this  account  of  the  life  and  writings 
of  Boerhaave,  we  fhall  take  fome  notice  of  his  ca- 
pital works,  which  are  his  Inftitutes,  his  Aphorifms, 
and  his  Chemiftry. 
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His  Inftitntes  were  defigned  as  little  more  than  a 
fyllabus  to  his  lectures ; they  are  written  in  a very 
concife  and  clofe  ilyle,  but  abound  in  matter,  contain- 
ing all  the  modern  difcoveries  to  the  period  of  his  life 
in  anatomy,  phyfiology,  and  whatever  relates  to  the 
laws  of  the  animal  economy. 

His  Aphorifms,  as  he  tells  us  himfelf,  are  colleded 
from  the  Greek  medical  writers,  the  Arabians,  and 
fomefewof  the  moderns ; and  his  reafonings  are  founded 
on  the  flrudture  of  the  parts,  and  the  laws  of  mechanics. 
He  was  convinced,  by  daily  experience,  and  a fund  of 
good  fenfe,  that  the  Greek  phyficians,  by  diligent  ob- 
fervation,  had  determined  with  great  accuracy  how 
nature  a£ts  in  producing  the  fymptoms  of  diftempers, 
and  her  methods  of  relieving  herfelf,  either  with  or 
without  the  afliftance  of  art;  and  that  their  experience 
had  furnifhed  them  with  very  fuccefsful  methods  of 
cure.  The  two  points,  therefore,  w'hich  he  feems  to 
have  had  perpetually  in  view,  were,  to  eftablifli  on  me- 
chanical principles,  as  much  as  was  pofTible,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Ancients  with  refpedl  to  the  diagnoftics 
and  prognoses  of  difeales,  and  fhew  that  they  could 
not  be  otherwife  than  they  have  reprefented  them. 
But  the  fecond  view  is  of  more  importance  than  the 
firft,  it  being  no  lefs  than  to  demonferate,  that  the 
methods  of  cure  purfued  by  the  ancient  phyficians 
were  generally  the  belt  that  could  poflibly  have  been 
contrived  with  the  materials  with  which  they  were 
acquainted,  though  for  reafons  to  which  they  were  pro- 
bably Arrangers.  This  appears  to  us  the  diftinguifh- 
ing  character  of  Boerhaave,  and  by  this  he  has  done 
almoft  as  much  fervice  to  phyfic,  as  his  predeceffors 
for  fome  centuries  had  done  mifehief. 
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With  refpeft  to  his  Chemiftry,  it  may  be  juftly  faid, 
that  his  theory  was  more  philofophical,  exa£t>  and 
full,  and  his  proceffes  more  methodical  and  regular, 
than  thofe  of  any  preceding  author  on  the  fubjeft.  It 
is  remarkable,  that,  in  this  work,  he  has  made  many 
chemical  operations  fubfervient  to  the  ellablifhing 
feveral  important  doctrines  of  the  ancients,  and  to 
the  confirmation  of  their  practice.  We  fball  conclude 
with  remarking,  that  this  work  alone  would  have  been 
fufficient  to  raife  the  character  of  any  other  man, 
but  is,  however,  that  in  which  Boerhaave  fhines 
much  lefs  than  in  his  Inftitutes  and  Aphorifms,  the  laft 
of  which  is  perhaps  more  ufeful  than  any  one  book 
written  upon  phyfic,  and  has  had  the  honour  of  being 
tranfiated  into  Arabic,  as  is  faid,  by  the  Mufti,  and 
printed  at  Conftantinople. 

/ 

BOND  (John) 

A celebrated  Commentator  and  Grammarian, 

Was  born  in  Somerfetfhire,  in  1550.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Winchefter  fchool,  and  in  1569  was  entered 
a ftudent  at  New  College  in  Oxford,  where  he  became 
highly  efteemed  for  his  academical  learning.  In  1579, 
he  took  the  degree  of  Mailer  of  Arts,  and  foon  after 
the  warden  ^nd  fellows  of  his  college  appointed  him 
mailer  of  the  Free  School  of  Taunton,  in  Somerfet- 
fhire. 

Here  he  continued  many  years,  and  feveral  of  his 
fcholars  became  eminent  both  in  church  and  Hate. 
Being  at  length,  however,  tired  with  the  fatigue  of  this 
irkfome  employment,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the 
fludy  of  phyfic,  and  praftifed  it  with  great  reputation. 
He  died  at  Taunton,  the  third  of  Auguft,  1612,  and 
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was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  church,  v/ith  the  fol- 
lowing epitaph  over  his  grave : 

Qui  medicus  do&us,  prudentis  nomine  clarus, 

Eloquii  fplendor,  Pieridumque  decus, 

Virtutis  cultor,  pietatis  vixit  amicus. 

Hie  jacet  in  tumulo  ; fpiritus  alta  tenet. 

Mr.  Bond  has  left,  cc  Annofationes  in  Poemata  Quinta 
Horatii,  Lond.  1606,”  8vo,  Par.  1621,  8vo.  His 
“ Perfius”  was  printed  two  years  after  his  death,  in 
8vo,  under  the  following  title:  cc  Auli  Perfii  Flacci 
cc  Satyrae  fex,  cum  pofthumis  Commentariis  Johannis 
<c  Bond.”  Mr.  Wood  is  of  opinion,  that  befide  thefb 
he  wrote  feveral  other  pieces,  which  were  never  pub- 
lifhed.  Vide  <c  Wood’s  A then.  Oxon.” 

4 

B ONE  T (Theophilus) 

A famous  Medicinal  Writer,  bom  at  Geneva,  1620. 

He  took  his  degree  in  phyfic  in  1643,  after  he  had 
gone  through  moft  of  the  firft  univerfities.  Pie  was 

o o 

for,  fome  rime  phyfician  to  the  duke  of  Longueville, 
and  fkill  in  his  profefiion  got  him  confiderable  prac- 
tice 3 but  being  feized  with  an  exceffive  deafnefs,  he 
was  obliged  to  retire  from  bufinefs.  In  this  retirement 
he  found  leifure  to  collect  all  the  obfervations  he  had 
made  during  a practice  of  forty  years. 

1.  The  firft  work  he  publifhed  was,  <c  Pharos  Me- 
“ dicorum,  &c.”  It  confifts  of  practical  cautions,  ex- 
tracted chiefly  from  the  works  of  Bellonius3  and  he 
notes  many  errours  which  prevailed  among  the  ge- 
nerality of  phyfleians.  He  gave  another  edition  of  it 
with  many  additions.  It  was  alfo  printed  at  Geneva, 
1687,  under  the  Title  of,  “ Labyrinthi  Medici  Extri- 
“ c^ti,  &c.” 

2.  In 
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2.  In  1675  he  publiifhed  fC  Prodromus  Anatomise 
“ pra&icae,  five  de  abdids  Morborum  Caufis,  &c.,> 
This  piece  is  part  of  the  following,  entitled, 

3.  “ Sepulchretum,  five  Anatomia  praCtica  ex  Ca- 
fc  daveribus  Morbo  denatis.”  He  has  collected  in  this 
work  a great  number  of  curious  obfervations  upon  the 
difeafes  of  the  head,  bread:,  belly,  and  other  parts  of 
the  body. 

4.  fc  Mercurius  Compitalius,  five  Index  Medico- 
<c  praCticus,  per  Decifiones,  Cautiones,  &c.  Geneva, 
<c  1682,”  fol. 

5.  cc  Medicina  Septentrionalis  collatitia.  Geneva,” 
fol.  in  two  volumes^  the  firft  publifhed  in  1684,  an^ 
the  fecond  in  1686.  It  is  a collection  of  the  belt  and 
mod:  remarkable  obfervations  in  phyfic,  that  had  been 
made  in  England,  Germany,  and  Denmark,  which 
our  author  has  reduced  under  certain  heads,  according 
to  the  feveral  parts  of  the  human  body. 

6.  <c  Polyalthes,  five  Thefaurus  Medico-praCticus 
cc  ex  quibufiibet  Rei  Mediae  Scriptoribus  congeftus, 
cc  &c.  Geneva,  1691,”  in  fol.  three  volumes. 

7.  cc  Theodori  Turqueti  de  Maerne  TraCtatus  de 
€C  Arthritide,  una  cum  ejufdem  aliquot  conflliis.,, 

8.  <c  Jacobi  Rohaulti  Tradlatus  Phy ficus  e Gallico 
“ in  Latinum  Verfus,  Geneva,  1675, 0 8vo. 

Dr.  Bonet  died  of  a dropfy  the  29th  of  March, 
1689. 


BONTIUS  (Gerard) 

ProfefTor  of  Medicine  in  the  Univerfity  of  Leyden,  in  the  latter 

Part  of  the  Sixteenth  Century, 

Was  a man  of  profound  erudition,  and  well  verfed  in 
the  Greek  language. 

He  was  born  at  Ryfwick,  a fmall  village  of  Guel- 
derland,  and  died  at  Leyden,  September,  1599,  in  his 
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6j d year.  Bontius  is  the  inventor  of  a compofition 
of  pills,  which,  from  his  name  are  called,  Pilulae  Tar- 
tarean Bondi.  The  Dutch  for  a long  time  kept  this 
compofition  a fecret ; but  they  have  been  analyfed  by 
the  induftry  of  feme  phyficians,  and  the  ingredients  are 
now  well  known. 


BORDE  (Andrew) 

Who  fly  led  liimfelf  in  Latin  Andreas  Perforatus, 

Was  born  at  Pevenfey,  in  Suftex,  towards  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  and,  before  he  had  taken  a degree,  entered 
among  the  Carthufians  in  or  near  London.  After  feme 
time  he  left  them,  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic 
at  Oxford,  and  then  took  a ramble  through  moft 
parts  of  Europe,  and  part  of  Africa.  On  his  return, 
he  fettled  at  Winchefter,  and  pradlifed  in  his  profeffion 
with  confiderable  reputation. 

In  1541  and  1542,  we  find  him  refiding  at  Mont- 
pellier, where  he  probably  took  the  degree  of  Dodlor, 
in  which  he  was  loon  after  incorporated  at  Oxford. 
He  then  lived  for  feme  time  at  Pevenfey,  and  after- 
wards returned  to  Winchefter.  Here  he  conftantly 
pradHfed  the  aufterities  of  the  order  to  which  he  had 
formerly  belonged,  and  profefled  celibacy,  writing 
with  vehemence  againft  fuch  ecclefiaftics  as  broke  their 
vows  by  marriage.  This,  perhaps,  v/as  the  reafon,  why 
he  was  accufed  by  a married  billiop  of  violating  his 
own  pretenfions  to  chaftity  by  more  illicit  indulgences. 
It  is  certain,  that  his  character  was  very  odd  and 
whimfical,  as  will  appear  more  particularly  from  the 
books  he  wrote ; yet  we  are  told,  that  he  was  efteem- 
ed  in  his  time  both  as  a man  of  great  wit  and  learning, 
and  an  excellent  phyfician.  In  the  latter  capacity  he 
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is  faid  to  have  ferved  king  Henry  VIII.  As  Win- 
chefter  was  then  a royal  refidence,  he  perhaps  might 
be  his  majefty’s  titular  phyfician  for  that  place.  He 
is  alfo  mentioned  as  a member  cf  the  college  of  phy- 
ficians.  That  he  was  not,  however,  of  fuch  eminence, 
as  to  rank  with  the  firft  of  his  profeftion,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  his  becoming  % prifoner  in  the  Fleet,  where 
he  died  in  April  1549.  Bale,  who  bore  no  good  will 
to  any  perfon  attached  to  popery,  intimates,  that 
Borde  fattened  his  death  by  poifon,  on  the  difcovery 
of  his  keeping  a brothel  for  his  brother  bachelors. 

Borde  was  the  author  of  feveral  works,  very  various 
in  their  fubjedls.  One  of  the  moft  confiderable  of 
them  is  entitled,  “ A Book  of  the  Introduction  of 
“ Knowledge,”  profefiing  to  teach  all  kinds  of  lan- 
guages, the  cuftoms  and  fafhions  of  all  countries,  and 
the  value  of  every  fpecies  of  coin.  It  is  written  partly 
in  vcrfe  and  partly  in  prole ; and  is  divided  into 
thirty- nine  chapters,  before  each  of  which  is  a wooden 
cut,  reprefenting  a man  in  the  habit  of  fome  particular 
country.  His  well  known  fatire  on  the  Englifhman, 
who,  to  exprefs  the  inconftancy  and  mutability  of  his 
fafhions,  is  drawn  naked,  with  a piece  of  cloth  and  a 
pair  of  fheers  in  his  hand,  is  borrowed,  as  we  are  in- 
formed, from  the  Venetians,  who  charadterifed  the 
French  in  this  manner.  To  the  feventh  chapter  is 
prefixed  the  effigies  of  the  author,  under  a canopy, 
with  a gown,  a laurel  on  his  head,  and  a book  before 
him.  The  title  of  the  chapter  declares,  that  therein  is 
fhewn  how  the  author  dwelt  in  Scotland  and  other 
ijlands , and  went  through  and  round  about  Chriften- 
dom.  This  fingular  work  was  printed  in  London  in 
1542. 

The  firft  of  his  medical  works  is  entitled,  “ The 
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iC  Breviarie  of  Health.’*  It  was  publiftied  in  1547, 
and  Fuller  fuppofes  it  the  earlieft  medical  piece  writ- 
ten in  Englifh.  It  has  a prologue  addreffed  to  phy- 
ficia.ns,  which  begins  in  this  curious  ftyle:  “ Egregious 
<f  doctors,  and  mafters  of  the  eximious  and  arcane 
“ fcience  of  phyfic,  of  your  urbanity  exafperate  not 
(C  yourfelves  againft  me,  for  making  this  little  volume.” 
The  work  itfelf  contains  a fhort  account,  in  alphabeti- 
cal order,  of  all  difeafes  and  their  remedies,  adapted  to 
the  ufe  of  the  vulgar.  It  is  a very  trifling  and  weak 
performance,  extremely  coarfe  in  language,  and  inju- 
dicious in  matter,  though  perhaps  not  more  fo  than 
fome  much  later  works  of  the  fame  kind.  The  ap- 
pellations of  difeafes  in  Arabic,  Greek,  and  Latin,  and 
the  barbarous  medical  dialedt,  are  profefled  to  be  given ; 
but  from  the  ignorance  of  the  author,  or  blundering  of 
the  printer,  the  words  are  almoft  all  made  barbarous. 
That  a good  fhare  of  this,  however,  belongs  to  the 
author,  appears  from  many  ft  range  miftakes,  which 
could  only  proceed  from  him,  of  which  one  of  the 
moft  curious  is,  his  derivation  of  the  word  gonorrhea 
from  Gomorrha . He  does  not  confine  his  attention  to 
difeafes  of  the  body,  but  alfo  treats  of  thofe  of  the 
mind,  as  in  the  following  inftance,  which  may  ferve 
for  a fpecimen  of  his  manner: 

<c  The  174  chapiter  doth  fliewe  of  an  infirmitic 
tf  named  hereos.  Hereos  is  the  Greeke  worde.  In 
*<  Latin  it  is  named  amor.  In  Englifh  it  is  named 
ec  love  ficke,  and  women  may  have  this  fickenefle  as 
*c  well  as  men.  Yong  perfens  bee  much  troubled 
with  this  impediment. 

“ The  caufe  of  this  Infirmitie. 

“ This  infirmitie  dothe  come  of  amours,  which  is  a 
ff  fervent  love  to  have  a copulation  with  the  parry  that 
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is  loved,  and  if  it  cannot  be  obteyned,  fome  be  fc 
« foolifh  that  theye  be  ravifhed  of  their  wittes. 

. “ A Remedy. 

« Firft,  I do  advertife  every  perfon  not  to  fet  to  the 
e(  hart  that  another  doth  fet  at  the  hele ; let  no  man  fet 
fC  his  love  fo  far,  but  that  he  may  withdraw  it  by  time, 
and  mufe  not,  but  ufe  mirth  and  merry  company, 
<f  and  be  wife  and  not  folifhT 

A more  effectual  remedy  is  given  under  the  head 
‘ Satyriafis,  for  which  he  recommends  leaping  into  a 
great  veffel  of  cold  water,  and  applying  nettles  to  the 
offending  part. 

A fecond  part  of  this  work,  containing  fome  articles 
omitted  in  the  firft,  is  termed,  “ The  Extra  vagan  ts.” 
They  are  printed  together  in  410,  Lond.  1575*  At 
the  conclufion  of  the  firft  part  he  fays,  “ Here  endeth 
“ the  firft  boke,  examined  in  Oxford  in  June  1546.” 
What  is  meant  by  this  examination  we  cannot  tell. 

Another  medical  work  of  this  author’s  is  entitled, 
u Compendious  Regimente,  or  Dietary  of  Health, 
<f  made  in  Mount  Pyllor.”  This  piece,  in  the  edition 
we  have  of  it,  is  printed  in  January  156:,  feveral  years 
after  the  author’s  death.  It  is  very  comprehenfive  in 
its  fubjedt,  containing  advice  concerning  the  fituation 
.and  method  of  building  a houfe,  the  regulating  a fa- 
:mily,  and  the  ordering  of  economical  matters,  as  well 
as  directions  relative  to  the  non-naturals.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  plain  fenfe,  but  very  little  new  or  inge- 
nious in  his  precepts.  The  only  part,  in  which  any 
thing  appears  worth  quoting,  is  that  where  he  treats  on 
the  article  of  diet  ulual  in  his  time. 

His  account  of  ale,  which  he  calls  natural  drink  for 
an  Englishman,  is,  that  it  is  made  of  malt  and  water, 
and  ye  ft,  barme,  or  gods-good;  and  they  who  put 
apy  thing  more  to  it,  he  fays,  fophifticate  it.  This 
H ' ihould 
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fhould  not  be  drunk  under  five  days  old.  Beer,  he 
tells  us,  is  made  of  malt,  hops,  and  water,  and  is  natu- 
ral drink  for  a Dutchman,  and  of  late  is  much  ufed  in 
England,  to  the  detriment  of  many  Englifhmen.  Speak- 
ing of  “ wylde  beaftes  flefhe,”  he  fays,  “ I have  gone 
cc  roundeabout  Chriftendome,  and  overthvvarte  Chrif- 
<c  tcndome,  and  a thoufand  or  two  and  more  mvles 
<c  oute  of  Chriftendome,  yet  there  is  not  fo  muche  plea- 
u fare  for  harte  and  hynde,  bucke  and  doe,  and  for 
<€  roebucke  and  doe,  as  is  in  Englande;  and  although 
€s  the  flefhe  be  difprayfed  in  phyficke,  I praye  God  to 
4f  jfende  me  parte  of  the  flefne  to  eat,  phyficke  notwith- 
<c  Handing.”  Under  the  heads  of  roots,  herbs,  and 
fruits,  he  mentions  mofl  of  thofe  in  common  ufe  at 
this  day,  notwithstanding  the  prevailing  notion  of  the 
low  ftate  of  gardening  among  us  at  that  period.  The 
tide  of  the  book,  from  which  it  would  feem  to  have 
been  drawn  up  at  Montpellier,  renders,  indeed,  his 
evidence  fomewhat  doubtful,  though  it  fufficiently  ap- 
pears from  the  contents  to  have  been  in  general  de- 
signed for  the  particular  ufe  of  his  countrymen.  As 
potatoes  are  not  at  all  mentioned  ^mong  the  articles  of 
vegetable  diet,  they  probably  were  but  juft  then  intro- 
duced, and  not  commonly  known. 

He  is  faid  alfo  to  have  written  £C  A Book  of  Prog- 
u noftics,”  and  another  of  u Urines.”  But  what  is  the 
moil  Angular  for  a man  of  his  character  is  his  being 
the  publiflYer  of  a famous  jeft* book,  called,  “The  Merry 
<c  Tales  of  the  Mad  Men  of  Gotham,”  and  likewife  of 
sc  The  Hi  dory  of  the  Miller  of  Abingdon  and  the  Cam- 
cc  bridge  Scholars,”  the  fame  with  that  related  by 
Chaucer  in  his  Canterbury  Tales.  Thefe  publications 
agree  better  with  the  bifhopfs  account  of  his  conduct, 
than  with  his  Carthufian  mortifications. 
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He  left  behind  him  in  manufcript,  a kind  of cc  Tour 
cc  of  Europe/’  defcribing  the  diffances  from  place  to 
•place,  and  the  moil  remarkable  objefts  on  the  road. — 
Vide  “ Aikin’s  Biographical  Memoirs  of  Medicine, 
<f  1780,”  p.  5a,  &c. 

> 

BORDENAVE  (Toussaint) 

FrofefTor  Roynl  and  Direflor  of  the  Academy  of  Surgery  at  Paris, 
AfTociate-veteran  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Member  of  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  Florence, 

Was  born  at  Paris  on  the  10th  of  April  1728,  of  Pierre 
Bordenave,  forgeon,  and  Edmee  Margaret  Haute- 
rive. 

Notwithstanding  his  father  defigned  him  to  prac- 
tife  his  own  profeffion,  that  of  forgery,  having  been 
the  occupation  of  his  anceftors  for  feveral  generations, 
he  made  him  purfoe  a courfe  of  ordinary  Rudies,  to 
enable  him  to  underftand  the  languages,  in  which 
the  moft  celebrated  ancient  anatomiRs  had  writ- 
ten, and  to  learn  the  philofophic  fciences,  the  grand 
foundation  of  the  arts,  and  of  knowledge  in  ge- 
neral. 

It  was  at  that  time  a matter  of  argument  among  the 
French,  whether  it  were  neceffary  for  a forgeon  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  erudition  and  learn- 
ing; and  what  will  probably  aRonifli  poRerity,  this 
difpute  was  ferioufly  debated  in  an  enlightened  age;  to 
this  fimple  queRion,  however,  were  added  fome  others, 
which  appear  more  complicated  : It  was  demanded, 
whether  it  were  beneficial  or  prejudicial,  that  the  fame 
•man  fhould  exercife  at  once  the  different  branches  of 
die  art  of  healing,  or  whether  each  department  of  the 
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fame  art  ought  to  belong  to  a diRindt  body  of  pradti- 
tioners,  who  fhould  entirely  devote  themfelves  to  their 
refpedtive  Rudies,  and  enjoy  the  privilege  of  prevent- 
ing patients  from  entruRing  themfelves  to  thofe,  who 
wiihed  to  fuperintend  the  care  of  their  lives. 

The  Ion  of  M.  Bordenave,  having  entered  upon  the 
career  of  his  Rudies  at  a time  when  the  knowledge  of 
the  learned  languages  was  become  one  of  the  requi- 
fites  in  the  education  of  a furgeon,  had,  in  this  refpedl, 
fome  advantages  over  a number  of  his  fellow-aRociates 
fenior  to  himfelf,  and  he  was  indebted  to  the  facility 
with  which  he  (poke  the  Latin  language,  for  the  diRin- 
guiRied  reputation  he  acquired  in  his  own  academy, 
and  in  all  the  colleges* 

The  honourable  poRs  of  profeflor  and  diredlor  of  the 
academy  of  furgery,  which  he  held,  and  a very  exten- 
five  pradlice,  were  fcarcelyfuffi  dent  employment  for  the 
adtive  induRry  of  M.  Bordenave.  He  not  only  pub- 
lifhed,  in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy  of  furgery,  many 
obfervations  upon  extraordinary  cafes  occurring  in  the 
courfe  of  his  pradlice,  fome  efiays  upon  the  treatment 
of  gunfhot  wounds,  and  many  furgical  queries,  but 
was  employed  in  a number  of  refearches,  principally 
anatomical)  had  made  experiments  to  elucidate  the 
dodlrine  of  Halier,  upon  the  diRindlion  between  fenfi- 
bility  and  irritability  * had  written  a work  defending 
the  opinion  of  that  illuRrious  anatom iR  upon  the 
formation  of  the  bones,  againR  that  of  M.  Duhamel ; 
had  tranflated,  for  the  advantage  of  his  pupils,  the  Ele- 
ments of  Phyfiology  of  Haller ; and  afterwards  pub-  ] 
lifted  a new  work  upon  the  fame  fcience,  valuable  for 
its  precifion,  method,  and  perfpicuity. 

M.  Bordenave  was  admittted  into  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  1774,  as  affociate- veteran,  and  publifhed,in 
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the  collections  of  that  learned  body,  many  furgical  ob- 
fervations,  and  two  memoirs ; one  on  refpiration,  the  j 
other  on  the  neceflity  of  opening  women  who  die  in  a 
flate  of  pregnancy,  having  often  obfcrvcd  that  the  in- 
fant may  furvive  the  mother  a fufficient  length  of  time 
for  this  operation  to  fave  its  life. 

He  was  alfo  a magiftrate  of  Paris,  an  office  which  no 
furgeon  before  him  had  the  honour  of  obtaining.  The 
‘ magiftrates  are  the  reprcfentativcs  and  protectors  of 
the  people,  and  exercife  a miniftry  refembling  rather  a 
parernal  authority  than  a magiftracy.  He  was  ever 
' faithful  to  this  truft,  and  was  particularly  folicitous  in 
every  thing  conducive  to  the  general  health  of  the 
city. 

Being  attacked  with  a fit  of  apoplexy,  M.  Borde- 
nave  died  on  the  12th  of  March,  1782,  after  an  ill- 
nefs  of  eight  days,  leaving  behind  him  two  daughters, 
one  of  whom  was  married  to  M.  de  Vallancourt,  the 
other  to  M.  Sorbet. 

Vide  Cf  Hifioire  de  1’  Academie  Roy  ale  des  Sci- 
u cnees,”  1782,  p.  78,  &c. 


BORGARUTIUS  (Prosper) 

A.n  eminent  Italian  Phyfician, 

Lived  in  the  fixteenth  century,  and  publifhed  fome 
works,  the  firft  of  which  was  a Treatife  on  Anatomy. 
He  compofed  it  in  his  native  language,  and  finding  it 
well  received,  tranflated  it  into  Latin,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  feveral  new  obfervations,  which  he  had  made 
while  he  taught  anatomy  at  Padua. 

He  not  only  communicated  to  the  public  the  dis- 
coveries he  had  made  by  the  direction  of  bodies,  but 
ftudied  medicine  alfo,  and  printed  fomething  on  that 
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fubjedt.  He  took  a journey  to  the  court  of  France  in 
1567,  and  found  at  Paris  the  manufcript  of  the 
cc  Chirurgia  Magna”  of  Vefalius.  He  bought  it,  and 
then,  corre&ing  and  digefting  it  into  order,  publifhed  it 
at  Venice,  1569,  in  8vo. 

The  trouble  he  was  involved  in  during  the  printing 
of  his  own  Treatife  of  Anatomy,  and  the  vexation  he 
met  v/ith  from  the  printers,  made  him  in  a fret  take  an 
oath,  that  he  would  never  more  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  them  * but  when  he  had  gotten  from  under  the 
prefs  he  broke  his  word,  and  in  this  compares  him- 
felf  to  thofe  women,  who  in  the  pains  of  child-birth 
proteil  they  will  never  expofe  themfelves  to  the  like 
any  more,  neverthelefs,  when  the  pain  is  over,  forget 
their  proteftations.  Every  body  knows  ,the  ftory  of 
the  woman  that  made  a proteftation  of  this  nature, 
who  vet  was  no  fooner  delivered,  than  ike  defired  that 
the  bleiTed  candle,  which  was  burning  on  the  table, 
might  be  put  out ; ec  for,”  fays  fhe,  “ it  may  ferve 
<c  me  another  rime.”  It  is  well  known,  fays  Mr.  Bayle, 
that  there  are  particular  and  indifpenfable  reafons, 
which  very  juftly  difcharge  a woman  from  any  thing 
ike  may  have  fworn  on  fuch  an  occafion.  It  is  not, 
fays  he,  the  fame  thing  as  it  is  with  vows  made  at  fea 
in  a ftorm,  which  are  commonly  forgotten  as  foon  as 
the  parties  are  fafe  on  fkore. 

B O R L A S E (Dr,  Edmund) 

Son  of  Sir  John  Borlale,  Mailer  of  the  Ordnance,  and  one  of  the 

Lords  J uftices  of  Ireland, 

Was  born  in  the  feventeenth  centurv,  and  educated  in 
the  Univerfity  of  Dublin*  he  then  travelled  to  Ley- 
den, wrhere  he  commenced  do£tor  of  phyfic  in  1650. 
He  was  afterwards  admitted  to  the  fame  degree  at 
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Oxford.  At  laflhe  fettled  at  Chefter,  where  he  prac- 
tifed  phyfic,  with  great  reputation  and  fuccefs  ; and 
where  he  died,  in  1 68  2. 

Among  feveral  books  which  he  wrote  and  published, 
are,  i.  “ Latham  Spaw,  in  Lancaihirc,  with  fome  re- 
markable Gales  and  Cures  effected  by  it.”  London, 
1670,  8 vo ; dedicated  to  Charles  earl  of  Derby. 

2.  “ The  Redudlion  of  Ireland  to  the  Crown  of 
England  : With  the  Governors  fince  the  Conqueft  by 
King  Henry  II,  Ann.  1 172,  and  fome  P adages  in  their 
Government.  A brief  Account  of  the  Rebellion,  Ann. 
Dom.  1641.  Alfo  the  Original  of  the  Univerfity 
cf  Dublin,  and  the  College  of  Phyficians.”  London, 
1675,  *n  a i'arge  odlavo. 

3.  cc  The  Hiftory  of  the  execrable  Irifh  Rebellion, 
traced  from  many  preceding  Afts,  to  the  grand 
Eruption,  061.  23,  1641  ; and  thence  purfued  to  the 
A 61  of  Settlement,  1672.”  Lond.  1 68c,  folio.  Mr. 
Wood  tells  us,  that  much  of  this  book  is  taken  from 
■another,  entitled  cc  The  Irilb  Rebellion;  or  the  Hif- 
Tory  of  the  Beginnings,  and  fir  (I*  Progrefs  of  th« 
general  Rebellion  raifed  within  the  Kingdom  of  Ire- 
land, 061.  23,  1641  Lond.  1646,  4to ; written 
by  Sir  John  Temple,  mailer  of  the  rolls,  one  of  his 
majefty’s  privy  council  in  Ireland,  and  father  of  the 
’Celebrated  Sir  William  Temple. 

4.  £C  Brief  Refie6lions  on  the  Earl  of  Caftlehaven’s 
Memoirs  of  his  Engagement  and  Carriage  in  the 
War  of  Ireland.  By  which  the  Government  of  that 
Time,  and  the  Jullice  of  the  Crown  fince,  are  vin- 
dicated from  Aiperfions  call  upon  both/’ — 1 ide 
<c  Wood’s  Athea.  Oxon.” 
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BORRI  (Joseph  Francis) 

A famous  Chemift,  Quack,  and  Heretic, 

W as  a Milanefe,  and  born  in  the  beginning  of  the  fe- 
venteenth  century.  He  finifhed  his  ftudies  in  the  fe- 
minary  at  Rome,  where  the  Jeiuits  admired  him  as  a 
prodigy  for  his  parts  and  memory.  He  applied  him- 
felf  to  chemiftry,  and  made  fome  difcoveries  ; but, 
plunging  himfelfinto  extravagant  debaucheries,  was 
obliged  at  laft  to  take  refuge  in  a church.  This  was 
in  1654. 

A little  time  after,  he  fet  up  for  a religious  man, 
and  afFefting  an  appearance  of  great  zeal,  lamented 
the  corruption  of  manners  which  prevailed  at  Rome, 
faying,  that  the  diftemper  was  come  to  the  height,  and 
that  the  time  of  recovery  drew  near  ; a happy  time, 
wherein  there  would  be  but  one  fheepfold  on  the  earth, 
whereof  the  pope  was  to  be  the  only  fhepherd. 

<c  Whoever  fhall  refufe,”  faid  he,  cc  to  enter  into  that  j 
€<  fheepfold,  fhall  be  deftroyed  by  the  pope’s  armies. 
ic  God  has  predeftinated  me  to  be  the  general  of  thole 
cc  armies : I am  fure,  that  they  fhall  want  nothing.  I 
cc  Or  all  quickly  frnifh  my  chemical  labours,  by  the  hap- 
<<  py  prod uft ion  of  the  philofopher’s  ftone;  and  by 
“ that  means  I fhall  have  as  much  gold  as  is  necefiary 
cc  for  the  bufinefs.  I am  fure  of  the  aftiflance  of  the 
tc  angels,  and  particularly  of  that  of  Michael  the  arch-  I 
<c  angel.  When  I began  to  walk  in  the  fpiritual  life,  I I 
<l  had  a vifion  in  the  night,  attended  with  an  angelical 
“ voice,  which  allured  me,  that  1 fhould  become  ar  . 
<c  prophet.  The  fign  that  was  given  me  for  it  was  a \ 
cc  palm,  that  feemed  to  me  quite  furrounded  with  die  ^ 
light  of  paradife.” 

He  communicated  to  his  confidants  the  revelations,  I 
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ty/hich  he  boafted  to  have  received : but  after  the 
death  of  Innocent  X,  finding  that  the  new  pope,  Alex- 
ander XII,  renewed  the  tribunals*  and  caufed  more 
care  to  be  taken  of  every  thing,  he  defpaired  of  fuc- 
ceeding  at  Rome,  and  therefore  left  that  city,  and 
returned  to  Milan.  Here  he  afted  the  devotee,  and 
by  this  gained  credit  with  leveral  people,  whom  he 
caufed  to  perform  certain  exercifes*  which  bore  a won- 
derful appearance  of  piety.  He  engaged  the  mem- 
bers of  his  new  congregation,  to  take  an  oath  of  fecrefy 
to  him;  and  when  he  found  them  confirmed  in  the 
belief  of  nis  extraordinary  mifiion,  he  preferibed  to 
them  certain  vows,  by  the  fuggeftion  of  his  angel,  as 
he  pretended.  One  of  thofe  vows  was  that  of  po- 
verty ; for  the  performance  of  which  he  caufed  all  the 
money  that  every  one  had  to  be  configned  to  himfelf. 
The  defigh  of  this  crafty  impoftor  was,  in  cafe  he 
could  get  a fufficient  number  of  followers,  to  appear  in 
the  great  fquare  of  Milan  ; there  to  reprefent  the  abufes 

I of  the  ecclefiaftical  and  fecular  government ; to  ex- 
hort the  people  to  aflume  their  liberty,  and  then,  pro- 
fefiing  himfelf  of  the  city  and  country  of  Milan,  topur- 
fue  his  conquefts  as  well  as  he  could.  But  his  defign 
mifearried  by  the  imprifonment  of  fome  of  his  difei- 
ples  ; and  as  foon  as  he  was  advifed  of  this  firft  ftep  of 
the  inquifition,  he  fled  with  all  imaginable  hafle. 
Being  proceeded  againft  for  contumacy  in  1659  and 
1 660,  he  was  condemned  as  a heretic,  and  burnt  in 
effigy,  with  his  writings,  in  the  field  of  Flora,  at  Rome, 
on  the  3d  of  January  1661.  Fie  is  reported  to  have 
faid,  that  cc  he  never  was  fo  cold  in  his  life  as  on  the 
£C  day  that  he  was  burnt  at  Rome  a piece  of  wit, 
however,  which  has  been  aferibed  to  feveral  others. 

He  had  dilated  a treadle  on  his  fyftem  to  his  follow- 
ers ; but  took  it  from  them,  as  foon  as  he  perceived 
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the  motions  of  the  inquifttion,  and  hid  all  his  papers  in 
a nunnery.  Here  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  in- 
quifition,  and  were  found  to  contain  doctrines  very 
abfurd  and  very  impious  : as,  “ that  the  Son  of  God, 
tc  through  an  ambitious  principle,  and  to  become  equal 
<(  his  Father,  moved  him  to  create  beings ; that  Lu- 
“ cifer’s  fall  proceeded  from  his  refufmgto  adore  Jtfus 
« Chrift,  and  the  holy  virgin,  in  idea  ; that  the  an- 

rr»els  who  adhered  to  Lucifer  remain  in  the  air ; that 

o 

« God  made  ufe  of  the  miniftry  of  rebellious  angels, 
<c  for  the  creation  of  animals  and  elements  ; that  the 
« fouls  of  beads  are  a production,  or  rather  an  emana- 
“ tion,  of  the  fubftance  of  the  wicked  angels,  which  is 
“ the  reafon  why  they  are  mortal ; that  the  holy  virgin 

/ 

“ proceeded  from  the  hofom  of  the  divine  nature,  and 
<e  was  a real  goddefs,  fince  otherwife  fne  could  not  be 
« the  fpoufe  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  becaufe  of  the  difpro- 
u portion  of  natures,”  &c. 

Borri  (laid  fome  time  in  the  city  of  Strafburgh,  to 
which  he  had  fled  : and  where  he  found  fome  afllflance 
and  fupport,  as  well  becaufe  he  was  perfecuted  by  the 
inquifition,  as  becaufe  he  was  reputed  a great  chemift. 
But  this  was  not  a theatre  large  enough  for  Borri ; he 
went,  therefore,  to  Amfterdam,  where  he  made  a great 
noife.  Here  he  appeared  in  a Lately  and  fplendid 
equipage,  and  took  upon  him  the  title  of  excellency  : 
people  flocked  to  him,  as  to  the  phyfician  who  could 
cure  all  difeafes,and  propofals  were  concerted  for  mar- 
rying him  to  great  fortunes,  &c.  But  the  tables  turned, 
and  his  reputation  began  to  fink,  either  becaufe  his  mi- 
racles, as  Mr.  Bayle  fays,  no  longer  found  any  credit, 
or  becaufe  his  faith  could  work  no  more  miracles.  In 
• Ihcrt,  he  broke ; and  fled  in  the  night  from  Am- 
iterdam,  with  many  jewels  and  fums  of  money, 
which  he  had  pilfered,  to  Hamburgh,  where  queen 
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Chrifiina  was  at  that  time.  Here  he  put  himfelf  un- 
der her  protection,  and  perfuaded  her  to  venture  a 
great  deal  of  money,  in  order  to  find  out  the  philofo- 
pher’s  ftone,  which,  as  the  reader  will  eafily  imagine, 
came  to  nothing.  Afterwards  he  went  to  Copen- 
hagen, and  incited  his  Danilh  majefty  to  fearch  for 
the  fame  fecret,  by  which  means  he  acquired  that 
prince's  favour  fo  far,  as  to  become  very  odious  to  all 
* the  great  perfons  of  the  kingdom. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  the  king,  whom  he 
-had  led  into  great  expences  to  no  purpofe,  he  left  Den- 
mark, for  fear  of  being  imprifoned,  and  relolved  to  go 
into  Turkey.  Arriving  at  the  frontiers  at  a time  when 
.the  confpiracy  of  Nadafti,  Serini,  and  Frangipani,  was 
xhfcovered,  he  was  taken  for  one  of  the  accomplices, 
and  fecuredj  and  his  name  was  fent  to  his  imperial 
jnajefty,  to  know  whether  he  were  one  of  the  confpi- 
rators.  The  pope’s  nuncio  had  audience  of  the  em- 
peror at  the  fame  time  that  this  information  arrived ; 
and  as  foon  as  he  heard  Borri  mentioned,  he  demanded, 
in  the  pope's  name,  that  the  prifoner  fhould  be  de- 
livered to  him.  The  emperor  confented  to  it ; ordered, 
that  Borri  fhould  be  fent  to  Vienna  $ and  afterwards, 
having  firft  obtained  a promife  from  the  pope,  that  he 
fhould  not  be  put  to  death,  he  fent  him  to  Rome ; 
.where  he  was  tried,  and  fentenced  to  perpetual  con- 
finement in  the  prifon  of  the  inquifition.  He  made 
abjuration  of  his  errours  in  the  month  of  October 
1672. 

Some  years  after,  he  obtained  leave  to  come  out,  to 
attend  the  duke  d’Eftree,  whom  all  the  phyficians 
had  given  over ; and  the  unexpected  cure  he  wrought 
upon  him  occafioned  it  to  be  faid,  that  an  arch-heretic 
had  performed  a great  miracle  in  Rome.  It  is  faid 
alfo,  that  the  queen  of  Sweden  fent  for  him  fometimes, 
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but  that  after  the  death  of  that  princefs,  he  went 
% 

no  more  abroad,  and  that  none  could  fpeak  with 
him  without  fpecial  leave  from  the  pope  The 
Utrpcht  gazette,  as  Mr.  Bayle  relates,  of  the  9th  of 
September,  1695,  informed  the  public,  that  Born  was 
lately  dead  in  the  caftle  of  St.  Angelo,  being  feventy- 
nine  years  of  age.  It  feems,  the  duke  d’Eftree,  as  a 
recompence  for  recovering  him,  had  procured  Born's 
prifon  to  be  changed  from  that  of  the  inquilition  to  the 
caftle  of  Sr.  Angelo. 

Some  pieces  were  printed  at  Geneva,  1681,  which  are 
afcribed  to  him;  as,  1.  cc  Letters  concerning  Che- 
.miftry  and,  2.  <c  Political  Reflexions. ” The  firffc 
of  thefe  works  is  entitled  “ La  Chiave  del  Gabinetto 
del  Cavagliere  Giofeppe  Francefco  Borri  Milanefe.” 
The  fecond,  cc  Iftruzioni  politiche,  del  Cavagliere  G. 
F.  B.  M.  date  al  Re  di  Danimarca.”  We  learn 
from  the  life  of  Borri,  that,  when  he  was  at  Strafburph, 
he  publifhed  a letter,  which  went  ail  over  the  world. 
Two  others  of  his  letters  are  faid  to  have  been  printed 
at  Copenhagen  in  1699,  and  infcribed  to  Bartholinus; 
one  of  them  “ De  Ortu  Cerebri  et  Ufu  Medico;” 
the  other  u De  Artificio  Ocuiorum  Humores  reftitu- 
* endi.”  The  C£  Journal  des  Savans”  of  the  fecond  of 
September,  1669,  fpeaks  fully  of  thefe  two  letters, 
Konig  alfo  afcribes  another  piece  to  him,  entitled 

Notitias  Gentis  Burrhorum.” 

Sorbierre  faw  Borri  at  Amfterdam,and  has  left  us  a 
defcription  and  character  of  him.  He  fays,  that  <c  he 
cc  was  a tall  black  man,  pretty  well  ftiaped,  wore  good 
tc  clothes,  and  fpent  a good  deal  of  money  : that  he  did 
cc  not  want  parts,  and  had  fome  learning  ; was  without 
u doubt  fomewhat  (killed  in  chemical  preparations,  had 
t€  fome  knowledge  in  metals,  lome  methods  of  imitat- 
“ ing  pearls  or  jewels ; and,  it  may  be,  fome  purgative 
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c/-and  ftomachic  remedies;  but  that  he  was  a quack, 
cc  an  artful  impoRor,  who  pradlifed  upon  the  credulity 
cc  of  thofe  of  whom  he  molt  Rood  in  need ; of  mer- 
<c  chants  as  well  as  princes,  whom  he  deluded  out  of 
cc  great  iums  of  money,  under  pretence  of  difeovering 
u the  philofopher’s  (lone,  and  other  fecrets  of  mighty 
cs  importance  ; and  that  the  better  to  carry  on  this 
tc  fcheme  of  knavery,  he  had  affumed  the  mafk  of  re- 
€C  ligion.” — Vide  “ Borri’s  Life/’  as  quoted  by  Mr, 
Bayle. — Sorbierre’s  cc  Relation  a’un  Voyage  en  Angle- 

terre/  p.  155. 

BORRICHIUS, 

A very  learned  Man,  Son  of  a Lutheran  Minifler  in  Denmark, 

Was  born  in  1626.  He  was  fent  to  the  univerfity  of 
Copenhagen,  in  1644,  where  he  remained  fix  years, 
during  which  time  he  applied  himfelf  chiefly  to  phyfic. 
He  taught  publicly  in  his  college,  and  acquired  the 
character  of  a man  indefatigable  in  labour,  and  of  ex- 
cellent morals.  He  gained  the  efteem  of  Cafpar 
Brochman,  bifhop  of  Zealand,  and  of  the  chancellor  of 
the  kingdom,  by  whofe  recommendation  he  obtained 
the  canonry  ofLunden. 

He  was  then  offered  the  redtorfhip  of  the  famous 
fchool  of  Heflow*  but  refufed  it,  having  formed  a de- 
fign  of  travelling,  and  perfedting  his  Rudies  in  phyfic. 
He  began  to  pradlife  as  phyfician  during  a terrible 
plague  in  Denmark,  which  made  great  havock  in  the 
capital.  The  contagion  ceafing,  he  prepared  for  tra- 
veling as  he  intended,  but  was  obliged  to  defer  it  for 
fome  time,  Mr.  GerRorf,  the  firft  minifler  of  Rate,  hav- 
ing infiRed  on  his  refiding  in  his  houfe  in  the  quality  of 
tutor  to  his  children.  He  continued  in  this  capacity 
five  years,  and  then  fet  out  upon  his  travels.  Before 
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his  departure  he  had  the  honour  to  be  appointed  pro- 
fefibr  in  poetry,  chemiflry,  and  botany.  He  left  Co- 
penhagen in  November,  1660,  and,  after  having  vifited 
ieveral  eminent  phyficians  at  Hamburgh,  went  to  Hol- 
land, where  he  continued  a confiderable  time.  Hence 
he  proceeded  to  the  Low  Countries,  to  England,  and 
to  Paris,  where  he  remained  two  years.  He  vifited 
alfo  feveral  other  cities  of  France,  and  at  Ambers  had  a 
doctor’s  degree  in  phyfic  conferred  upon  him.  He 
afterwards  paffed  the  Alps,  and  arrived  at  Rome  in 
October,  1665,  where  he  remained  till  March,  1666, 
when  he  was  obliged  to  fet  out  for  Denmark.  Palling 

o O 

through  Germany,  he  arrived  in  his  native  country  in 
October,  1666.  The  advantages  Borrlchius  reaped  in 
his  travels  were  very  confiderable,  for  he  had  made 
himfelf  acquainted  with  all  the  learned  men  in  the  dif- 
ferent cities  through  which  he  paffed. 

At  his  return  to  Denmark  he  refumed  his  profeffor- 
fhip,  in  the  difcharge  of  which  he  acquired  great  repu- 
tation, for  his  affiduity  and  univerfal  learning ; and  the 
books  which  he  pubiifhed  are  proofs  of  thefe.  He 
was  made  counfellor  in  the  fupreme  council  of  j uftice 
in  1 686,  and  counfellor  of  the  royal  chancery  in  1689. 
This  fame  year  he  had  a fevere  attack  of  the  (tone,  and 
the  pain  every  day  incr,eafing,  he  was  obliged  to  be  cut 
for  it;  the  operation,  however,  did  not  fucceed,  the 
flone  being  fo  Lrge,it  could  not  be  extracted.  He  bore 
this  affliction  with  great  conffancy  and  refolution  till 
his  death,  which  happened  in  October,  1690. 

The  moft  remarkable  of  his  writings  are  as  follow : 
1.  <c  Cabala  caraCteralis.”  2.  “ Difputatio  de  Artis 
poetics  Natura.”  3.  cc  DiiTertationes  academics.” 
4.  “ Parnaffus  in  Nuce.’r  5.  a Differtatio  de  Ortu  et 
Progreffu  Chemise.”  6.  <c  Hermetis,  iEgyptiorum 
ac  Chemicorum  Sapientia  ab  Hermanni  Conringgii 
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Animadverfionibus  vindicata.”  7.  c:  Cogitationes  de 
variis  Latins  Linguae  Auatibus.”  8.  (<  Confpe&u? 
Chemicorum  iliuftriorum  Scriptorum.”  9.  <c  Brevis 
Confpedtus  Scriptorum  Latinse  Linguae  piafftanti- 
orum.”  10.  cc  De  antiqua  Urbis  Romse  Facie  Dif- 
fer ratio.”  11.  “ Tfa&atus  de  Ufu  Elantaruip  indigq- 

narum  in  Medicina.”  &c. 

* 

BOUDEWINS  (Michael) 

Doftor  of  Phyfic, 

Was  a native  of  Antvyerp,  where  he  practifed,  and  ac- 
quired confiderable  reputation. 

. He  was  pendonary  phyfician  to  the  city  and  hofpi- 
tal  of  Antwerp,  prefident  of  the  college  of  phyficians, 
and  lecturer  in  furgery  and  anatomy.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  a work  equally  ufeful  to  divines  and  phylicians. 
In  this  work  he  treats  with  great  perfpicuity  and  judg- 
ment fome  cafes  in  phy fic,  in  a great  degree  connected 
with  morality.  The  title  is  as  follows,  u Vcntila- 
brum  Medico-theologicum/’  Anvers,  1666,  4to. 
Boudewins  died  in  that  city,  in  1681.  Vide  “ Nou- 
veau Didtionnaire  hiftorique  portacif.”  Supplement 

to  the  firft  volume,  p.  15,  &c. 

* , ^ % 
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BOUVART  (Michael  Philip) 
poftor  Regent  of  the  Faculty  of  Paris,  A ffociate- veteran  of  the 

Academy  of  Sciences, 

Was  born  at  Chartres,  on  the  nth  of  January,  1721, 
of  Claude  Bouvart,  and  Genevieve-Gabrielle  le 
Beau. 

His  family  for  many  generations  praftifed  phyfic  at 
Chaftres.  One  of  them  had  been  firft  phyfician  to 
Lewis  XIII;  and  fome  of  his  defendants  occupied 
many  important  offices  in  the  magiflgacy  and  ad  mini- 
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firation,  wherein  they  were  diftinguifhed  by  many  qua- 
lifications which  feemed  attached  to  their  name,  by 
their  parts  and  knowledge,  by  their  attention  to  their 
duties,  their  difmtereftednefs,  the  fmnplicity  of  their 
manners,  and  their  remarkable  probity. 

M.  Bouvart  prepared  himfelf  to  p radii fe  in  his  na- 
tive town  the  profeffion  of  his  anceflors,  and,  being  en- 
truiled  with  the  care  of  a finall  hofpital,  began  to  in- 
ftruct  himfelf  in  the  principles  of  medicine  with  the 
greateft  advantage,  as  the  number  of  patients  whom  he 
at:  ended  being  but  few,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
making  accurate  observations  on  the  fymptoms  of 
difeafes,  and  the  effects  of  remedies,  and  taught  him 
how  to  lay  up  a folid  and  certain  bafis  of  general 
refults  w hich  might  form  his  experience,  and  direct  his 
future  practice.  M.  de  Genne,  his  countryman,  and 
the  friend  of  his  earlieft  youth,  went  to  the  capital  to 
exercife  his  genius  at  the  bar,  and  M.  Bouvart  foon 
followed  him  ; at  Paris,  therefore,  he  learned  the  me- 
dical fciences. 

twofold  profpedl  feemed  open  to  the  choice  of 
M.  Bouvart,  that  of  the  fciences,  and  that  of  phyfic  : 
in  1743,  being  appointed  profellor  to  the  royal  college, 
he  might  have  expected,  in  purfuing  the  ftudy  of  the 
fciences,  a morefpeedy  advancement  in  reputation,  and 
a more  peaceable  life,  while  the  gloomy  feenes  of  mi- 
fey  and  di'eafe  would  not  have  embittered  his  days: 
tc  1 was  defirous  of  reputation  in  my  youthful  days,” 
fold  M.  Bouvart  to  M.  de  Genne,  <c  but  I was 

quickly  undeceived,  and  I am  now  only  ambitions 
fiC  of  the  glory  of  being  ufeful  to  my  fellow- crea- 
c<r  tu res.” 

We  meet  with  numberlefs  inflances  of  men,  obfti- 
rrately  perfevering  in  the  purfuit  of  a particular  branch 
of  ftudy,  for  which  they  were  not  born,  and  eagerly 
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fearehing  after  a glory,  which  always  fhuns  them ; 
they  mifapply  talents,  which  would  fhine  in  other  oc- 
cupations, and  pay  for  the  errour  of  their  youth  or 
vanity,  by  the  lofs  of  the  moft  valuable  part  of  their 
time.  M.  Bouvart  was  more  fortunate  : in  defiance 
of  his  firft  fuccefs,  which  was  hot  by  any  means  flat- 
tering, he  determined  to  perfevere  in  the  ftudy  of  the 
profeflion,  in  which  he  perceived  he  was  deftined  to  be 
eminently  confpicuous : he  poflefled  a Angular  inge- 
nuity and  quicknefs,  which  enabled  him  to  detect  a 
difeafe  of  which  the  moft  fkilful  phyficians  had  for  a 
long  time  been  ignorant,  and  he  frequently  difcovered, 
by  a Angle  glance  at  a patient,  a danger  which  no  one 
fufpedted,  and  pointed  out  in  an  inftant  both  the  caufe 
and  the  remedy. 

j 

But  in  abandoning  the  cultivation  of  the  fciences,  he 
renounced  thole  advantages,  which  his  merit  had  pro- 
cured him  3 he  refigned  his  chair  in  the  royal  college, 
and  folicited  the  honour  of  aflbciate-veteran  of  the 
academy  of  fciences. 

Obliged  to  fee  daily  a number  of  patients  difperfed 
through  a large  town  ; to  obferve  at  once  the  lymp- 
toms  and  the  progrefs  of  innumerable  difeafes ; to  re- 
call to  mind,  at  every  vifit,  the  whole  hiftory  of  each  ; 
to  take  a principal  part  in  any  unforefeen  accidents; 
to  employ  the  interval  of  his  vifits  in  refledting  upon 
the  remedies,  proper  to  refift  the  dangers  he  fore- 
law  ; and  to  make,  in  the  few  hours  which  he  pafled 
alone,  fome  inquiries  into  the  extraordinary  cafes,  that, 
in  fo  extenfive  a pra&ice,  were  continually  falling 
under  his  obfervation;  fent  for  repeatedly  in  confulta- 
tions ; receiving  from  all  parts  of  France,  and  even  of 
Europe,  a multitude  of  queftions,  which  required  im- 
mediate anfwers;  our  phyfician,  whofe  whole  time 
was  fo  much  devoted  to  pradtice,  could  find  few  op- 
portunities 
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portunities  for  the  writing  of  many  works : thole  there - 
fore  of  M.  Bouvart  are  very  few  in  number. 

We  only  find  one  memoir  of  M.  Bouvart  in  the 
collections  of  the  academy  of  fciences.  M.  Tennent, 
having  obferved  fome  analogy  between  the  effeCts  of 
the  bite  of  the  rattle -fnake,  and  the  fymptoms  of 
pleurify,  had  thought  of  employing  in  this  difeafe  the 
poly  gala  of  Virginia,  known  by  the  favages  as  a fpe- 
cihc  againft  the  bite  of  that  ferpent.  The  experiment 
was  very  fuccefsfuily  tried  in  America  : M.  Bouvart 
repeated  it  in  France;'  and  making,  in  the  method  of 
adminiftering  the  remedy,  fome  changes,  which  ob- 
fervation  and  medical  theory  indicated,  he  fucceeded 
fo  far  as  to  render  the  ufe  of  it  more  certain  in  its  ef- 
fects : and  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  he  found  this  root 
* « 

no  lefs  fuccefsful  in  dropfy. 

The  only  works,  which  M.  Bouvart  publifhed  fe*, 
paratdy,  are  upon  polemical  fubjeCts,  the  fuccefs  of 
.which  is  fo  tranfient,  and  a durable  reputation  rebuking 
from  them  fo  rare : in  which  it  is  a difficult  matter  for 
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a man  not  to  weaken  the  efteem  for  his  character,  at 
the  fame  time  that  he  augments  the  celebrity  of  his 

u S*  w • 

• talents. 

A phyfiejan  being  fent  for  to  Paris  as  an  inoculator, 
foon  excited  in  that  city  the  greateft  enrhufiafm.  FI  is 
method  of  treatment,  entirely  different  from  that  of  the 
French  phyficians,  brought  to  him  a great  number  of 
patients  ; a new  mode  both  pleafed,  and  at  the  fame 
time  furprifed  them  : he  conduced  thofe  under  his 
care  through  the  difeafe  by  attention  to  regimen,  air, 
and  excrcile,  moreefpecially  than  by  medical  remedies  : 
his  treatment  was  gentle,  and  the  convalefcence  of  his 
patients  by  no  means  painful.  The  fuccefs  attending 
this  method,  piocured  him  an  almoft  univerial  con- 
fidence. M.  Bouvart,  however,  could  not  approve 
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this  method:  his  own  was  adlive ; while  that  of  M. 
Tronchin  was  mild  and  gentle.  During  this  conteft 
between  the  medical  practice  of  France,  and  that  of 
the  Granger,  M.  Tronchin  published  a treatife  upon 
the  Colica  Pidtonum.  M.  Bouvart  refuted  his 
theory ; and  this  anfwer  might  have  been  quoted  as  a 
model  of  the  kind,  if  the  author  had  known  how  to 
diffufe  over  his  fevere  pleafantries,  and  the  fatirical 
railleries  with  which  he  overwhelmed  his  adverfary, 
thofe  gaieties  and  graces,  which  alone  could  plead 
their  pardon. 

We  are  lorry  to  enumerate  M.  Bouvart  among 
the  enemies  of  inoculation.  He  was  witnefs  of  the 
fuccefsful  progrefs  which  this  practice  was  making  in 
France,  and  different  countries  of  Europe ; and  he  had 
the  misfortune,  to  be  conftantly  one  of  its  moft  violent 
opponents,  balancing  the  few  doubtful  and  rare  acci- 
dents attending  it,  againft  its  conftant  and  innumerable 
cafes  of  fuccefs.  It  is  diftrefiing  to  find  feme  men,  re- 
fpedable  for  their  genius  and  learning,  conftantly  in 
the  number  of  thofe,  who  are  inimical  to  great  and  ufe- 
fui  difeoveries.  M.  Bouvart  faw  both  the  beginning 
and  termination  of  the  diiputes  upon  inoculation, 
without  having  changed  his  opinion  : but  convinced  of 
the  abfurdityof  endeavouring  to  make  profelytesto  his 
ideas,  he  had  ceafed  to  oppofe  the  ftream,  and  em- 
braced the  laft  confolation  of  thofe,  who  have  vainly 
combated  againft  ingenious  and  tileful  novelties,  the 
hope  of  feeing  them  pafs  out  of  fafhion. 

M.  Bouvart  poffefled  an  advantage,  not  always  ac- 
companying a very  extenflve  knowledge,  or  reputation 
of  profdfional  chara&er,  that  of  having  an  abundance 
of  ready  wit.  Fie  always  expreffed  himfelf  with  an 
acutenefs  of  thought,  which  the  coldnefs  of  his  tone, 
and  the  fmoothnefs  of  his  voice,  rendered  more  ftriking. 

Independent 
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Independent  in  fortune,  he  neither  flattered  his  fu-> 
periors,  nor  feared  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies.  A 
tender  father,  a true  and  faithful  friend  ; fevere  in  his 
fentiments  of  probity,  implacable  in  his  averfion  to 
meannefs  and  jealoufy ; he  appeared  to  indifferent 
perfons  inattentive  to  his  own  intereft : his  intimate 
friends  only  knew  the  fenfibility  of  his  heart,  and  they 
had  learnt  it  more  effectually  by  the  noblenefs  of  his 
actions,  than  by  the  tenour  of  his  converfation.  He  was 
fcrupuloufly  attentive,  but  without  the  leaft  tincture  of 
compiaifance  ; his  thoughts  were  always  directed  to  the 
fafety  of  his  patients,  and  not  to  the  adminiftering  of 
confolation.  The  character  and  difpofition  of  M. 
Bouvart  rendered  him  a phyfician  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed to  the  treatment  of  defperate  difeafes,  where 
the  patient  is  fubmiffive,  the-  friends  lefs  fond  of 
reafoning,  the  adminiftration  of  remedies  lefs  cer- 
tain, and  the  termination  more  rapid.  In  chronic 
difeafes,  the  patience  of  M.  Bouvart,  or  that  of 
the  fufferer,  feldom  lafted  long  enough  for  him  to  be 
able  to  difeover  the  fuccefs  of  his  treatment.  He  en- 
tertained an  idea,  that  none  could  be  a profound  fcholar, 
or  illuflrious  by  any  ingenious  difeoveries, and  not  be  in 
reality  a phyfician  ; this  honourable  title  he  allowed  to 
a very  fmall  number  of  men,  and  avowed  his  efteem 
for  them  as  frankly  and  as  openly,  as  he  did  his  difdain 
for  thofe  who  were  mere  pretenders  to  knowledge. 
When  he  was  in  confultation  with  his  brethren  of  the 
faculty,  he  was  too  much  occupied  in  converfation 
with  his  patient,  to  learn  the  fentiments  of  thole  with 
whom  he  confulted : he  fupported  his  opinions  with 
all  the  authority  of  found  reafon,  and  he  too  frequently 
forgot,  that  reafon  never  pofiefies  more  influence,  than 
when  it  is  offered,  not  as  a law  which  mu  ft  be  obeyed, 
but  as  an  opinion  which  merits  a candi  1 examination. 
The  ftrength  of  his  own  conviflion,  made  him  fufpnSfc 
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t£©fe  who  differed  from  his  ideas  of  the  groffa  i o- 
ranee.  He  was  a very  fevere  obferver  of  the  ancient 
cuftom  of  wiffing  to  confult  the  members  of  the  ia  cry 
only,  or  thofe  who  had  the  privilege  of  pr  ftifing  in 
Paris:  a cuftom,  which  would  have  excluded  fro  >n~ 
fultation  the  illuftrious  Boerhaave,  Sydenham  Si  ly 
Morgagni,  if  they  had  travelled  into  France,  am;  their 
profeflional  advice  had  been  requefted. 

After  thefe  charafteriftic  traits  which  we  have  men- 
tioned, it  may  be  prefumed,  that  M.  Bouvart  pof- 
feffed  fome  fincere  friends,  fame  enthufiaftic  admirers, 
and  many  inveterate  enemies. 

An  immenfe  p raft  ice,  and  a wealthy  marriage,  had 
procured  him  a confiderable  fortune  s the  ufe  he  mad* 
of  it  was  not  confined  to  afts  of  oftentation  and  pro- 
digality, but  to  the  diffufion  of  comfort  and  relief  to 
the  indigent  and  diftreffed.  In  the  mean  time,  he  was 
very  fevere  on  the  avarice  of  the  rich:  one  of  this  de- 
feription  fent  by  his  valet-de-chambre  a very  fmalland 
fhabby  fee  for  a long  attendance:  M.  Bouvart  re- 
turned it,  faying,  cc  tell  your  mafter,  that  I preferibe 
cc  medicines  gratis  to  the  poor.”  If  he  were  thus  fevere 
to  his  avaricious  patients,  to  others  he  knew  how  to  be 
profufelv  generous.  A banker  in  Paris,  after  ex- 
periencing fome  confiderable  Ioffes,  was  at  the  point  of 
Hopping  payment,  and  the  violent  difappointment 
which  it  occafioned  affefted  his  health.  At  the  firft 
glance  M.  Bouvart  fufpefted  the  caufe  of  his  indif- 
pofition : in  vain  he  attempted  to  force  the  fecret  from 
Iris  patient:  he,  however,  learned  from  the  banker’s  wife, 
that,  to  give  fatisfaftion  to  his  creditors,  he  was  in  need 
of  twenty  thoufand  livres,  which  he  could  not  procure 
from  any  of  his  friends,  and  that  the  expiration  of  the 
time  appointed  was  approaching.  M.  Bouvart  heard 
this  without  fpeaking  a word,  quitted  the  houfe,  and 
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immediately  returning,  brought  with  him  the  furri* 
and  thus  cured  his  patient. 

A very  few  hours  of  deep,  and  an  hour  for  each 
meal,  were  all  that  M.  Bouvart  allowed  to  the  in- 
termiffions  of  his  labours,  and  he  ftole  thefe  either 
from  the  fatigues  of  his  practice,  or  the  toils  of  his  clofet. 
This  manner  of  living  he  continued  till  he  was  near  fe- 
venty  years  old,  when  he  firft  began  to  perceive  his  fa- 
culties weaken.  By  degrees  he  loft  his  memory,  and 
daily  grew  more  feeble.  Hejudged  of  his  own  fituation 
exactly  as  he  would  have  done  of  that  of  a patient : 
<c  My  career  is  finifhed,”  faid  he,  cc  and  I have  nothing 
4C  more  to  defire,  than  fufficient  fortitude  to  enable  me 
cc  to  bear  my  fufferings  with  a refolution  becoming  a 
<c  man/*  His  infirmities,  gaining  ground, were  accom- 
panied with  fome  difeafes,  for  which  his  friends  pro- 
pofed  remedies : he,  however,  refufed  them,  faying, 
€C  I have  loved  life,  only  that  I might  be  able  to  make 
<c  myfelf  ufeful  to  others : the  remedies,  which  my 
<c  broken  conftitution  has  not  power  to  aftift,  would 
harrafs  the  fhort  remains  of  my  exiftence,  and  only 
prolong  it  to  my  forrow.” — A fever  of  a fhort  du- 
ration terminated  his  life  and  fufferings  on  the  19th  of 
January,  1787. — Vide  cc  Hiftoire  de  1*  Academic 
&cyale  des  Sciences,”  1787.  p.  61,  &c. 
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BOYER  (John  Baptist  Nicholas) 

Phyfician  in  Ordinary  to  the  King  of  France, 

Was  born  in  1693,  at  Marfeilles.  The  plague*  which 
defolated  that  city  in  1 7 20,  afforded  him  an  opportu- 
nity of  fignalizing  his  zeal  and  talents,  and  he  was  re- 
warded with  a penfion  from  the  royal  treafury.  He 
was  frequently  fent  for  to  Paris,  Spain,  Germany,  and 
to  the  different  provinces  of  France,  to  treat  fome  con- 
2.  ' tamous 
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tagious  or  defperate  difeafes.  The  faculty  of  medi- 
cine at  Paris*  in  1756,  eledled  him  their  fenior,  and 
during  the  period  of  his  feniorfhip  he  published  a new 
edition  of  his  cc  Codex  Medicamentarius,  feu  Pharma- 
copceia  Pari fienfis,"  in  4to.  a work  as  ufeful  as  it  is 
well  written.  This  valuable  phyfician  died  in  1768, 
with  the  reputation  of  a good  citizen  and  an  affection- 
ate parent. — Vide  cc  Nouveau  Di£iionnaire  hiftorique 
“ portatif,"  in  the  fupplement  to  the  firft  volume, 
p.  16,  &c. 

BRADY  (Robert) 

A noted  Hiflorian  and  Phyfician  in  the  laft  Century, 

Was  born  in  the  County  of  Norfolk,  and  admitted  in 
Caius  College,  Cambridge,  February  the  20th,  1643, 
He  took  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  phyfic  in  1653,  and 
was  created  dodtor  in  that  faculty,  Sept.  5*  1660, 
by  virtue  of  the  king's  mandatory  letters.  On  the  lift 
of  December  the  fame  year,  he  was,  in  purfuance  of 
king  Charles's  mandate,  eledted  mailer  of  his  college, 
upon  the  refignation  of  Dr.  Beachcroft.  About  the 
year  1670,  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  records  in 
the  Tower  of  London.  Some  time  after  he  wa3 
chofen  regius  profelfor  of  phyfic  in  the  univerfity  of 
Cambridge. 

In  1679,  he  wrote  a letter  to  Dr.  Sydenham,  which 
is  publifhed  among  that  learned  perfon’s  works.  But 
his  largeft  and  moft  confiderable  performance  confided 
of  <c  An  Introduction  to  the  old  Englifh  Hiftory,"  and 
<c  A complete  Hiftory  of  England,  from  the  firft  En- 
cf  trance  of  the  Romans,  unto  the  End  of  the  Reign  of 
<c  King  Richard  II,"  in  3 vols,  folio,  about  which  he 
was  employed  feveral  years.  In  the  year  1681,  he 
was  chofen  one  of  the  reprefentatives  for  the  univerfity 
Vox..  I.  K of 
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of  Cambridge,  in  that  parliament  which  met  at  Ox- 
ford : and  again  in  1685,  in  the  parliament  of  king 
James  II.  He  was  like  wife  phyfician  in  ordinary  to 
this  king,  and  on  the  2 2d  of  October,  1688,  was  one  of 
thofe  perfons,  who  gave  in  their  depofuions  concerning 
the  birth  of  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales. 

This  learned  phyfician  died  on  the  19th  of  A11- 
guft,  1700.  He  was  an  accurate  writer,  and  a curious 
and  diligent  fearcher  into  ancient  records.  But  he 
hath  alfo  been  charged  with  feveral  faults.  The  chief 
is,  that,  throughout  his  complete  hiftory,  as  he  calls  it, 
he  is  fo  wholly  taken  up  in  endeavouring  to  prove  the 
novelty  of  parliaments,  that  his  book  does  by  no  means 
anfwer  the  title.  For,  in  order  to  pleafe  an  arbitrary 
court,  to  which  the  houfe  of  commons  has  always  been 
an  invincible  check  ; and  to  reprefent  the  origin  of 
that  auguft  body  as  grounded  upon  the  rebellion  of 
Simon  de  Montfort,  in  king  Henry  I l id’s  reign,  he 
has  taken  great  pains  to  prove,  “That  the  Common^ 
“ of  England,  reprefented  by  knights,  citizens,  and  bur- 
“ gefifes  in  parliament,  were  not  introduced,  nor  were 
“ one  of  the  three  eftates  in  parliament,  before  the 
u 49th  of  Henry  III.  ; and,  that  before  that  time,  the 
C€  body  of  the  Commons  of  England,  or  freemen  col- 
“ ledively  taken,  had  not  any  fhare  or  votes,  in  mak- 
“ ing  of  laws  for  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  nor 
<f  had  any  communication  in  affairs  of  (late,  unlefs  they 
“ were  reprefented  by  the  tenants  in  capiteT  Another 
point  which  he  ftrenuoufly  maintains,  and  endeavours 
to  fupport  wiih  heaps  of  quotations  out  of  ancient 
hiftorians  and  records,  is,  cc  That  William,  duke 
“ of  Normandy,  did  by  degrees,  though  not  at  firfb, 
“ make  an  abfolute  conquett  of  the  Englifh  nation. 
u That  he  altered  the  whole  conftitution  : brought  a 
Cf  new  law,  and  impofed  it  on  the  people ; and  from 
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s<  him,  and  his  Normans,  we  received  our  tenures,  the 
<c  manner  of  holding  our  eftates  in  every  refpeft,  and 

fC  the  cuftoms  incident  to  thole  eftates.  And  further, 

« 

<c  he  took  away  from  the  Englifh  their  eftates, 
cc  and  gave  them  to  his  Normans  $ and  this  he  did 
u from  his  firft  coming  in.”  All  which  Brady  afferted 
and  maintained,  with  a view,  as  was  thought,  of  en- 
larging the  prerogative,  of  overthrowing  all  pretences 
to  an  original  compaft,  and  all  claims  of  rights  and 
privileges,  enjoyed  by  our  Saxon  anceftors  and  of  re- 
presenting the  Englifh  nation  as  a parcel  of  flaves, 
who  depend  for  their  eftates  and  fortunes  upon  the 
king.  Vide  “ Biographic  Britannica,”  vol.  ii,  p, 
960. 

/ 

BRAILLIER  (Peter) 

An  eminent  Apothecary  at  Lyons, 

Who  dedicated  to  Claude  de  Gouffier,  Count  of 
Maulevrier,  mafter  of  the  horfe  to  the  king  of  France, 
in  1557,  a book  “ Of  the  Abides  and  Ignorance  of 
“ Phyficians,”  againft  the  pfeudonymous  author  of  a 
treatife  cf  Of  the  Abufes  and  Cheateries  of  Apotheca- 
Cf  ries,”  difguifed  under  the  name  of  Licet  Benancio. 
Braillier  attributed  it  to  a phyfician  in  that  city,  who 
would  not  make  himfelf  known.  Pde  finds  fault  with 
fome  errors  which  had  crept  into  the  practice  of  the 
profeftion,  he  reproaches  the  phyficians  with  ignorance, 
principally  for  their  being  unacquainted  with  the 
Greek  language  and  with  chemiftry  ; and  he  main- 
tains, that  the  phyficians  ought  to  explore  the  native 
and  indigenous  medicines  of  France,  rather  than  pre- 
feribe  foreign  and  unknown  remedies,  oi  the  effects  of 
which  they  muft  be  ignorant.  Thefe  two  treatifes 
may  ferve  as  a hiftory  of  medicine,  before  the  reforma- 
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tion  introduced  by  the  Rudy  of  the  Greek  language, 
and  the  dodtrinc  of  Paracelfus.  Vide  “ Nouveau  Die- 
“ tionnairehifiorique-portatifs”  fupplement  to  the  firft 
volume,  p.  16,  &c. 

BRANDT  (Sebastian) 

A German  Chemift. 

Born  in  1458,  died  May  2,  1521,  as  he  had  lived,  la- 
bouring at  the  furnace  of  the  magnum  opus.  Think- 
ing he  might  find  the  philofopher’s  Rone  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  urine,  he  pafied  a great  part  of  his  life  over 
that  liquor,  without  making  any  difeovery.  At  laR, 
after  a Rrong  diftiliation  of  urines,  he  found  in  his  re- 
cipient a Ihining  fubfiance,  fince  called  phofphorus. 
Brandt  fhewed  this  fubfiance  to  Kunckel,  chemifi  to 
' the  eledtor  of  Saxony,  and  to  feveral  other  perfons ; 
but  concealed  the  procefs  by  which  he  obtained  it. 
After  his  death,  Kunckel  found  no  great  trouble  in 
guefiing  what  was  the  fubjedt  of  phofphorus. 

. t 

BRASAVOLA  (Antoni us  Musa) 

A celebrated  Phyfician,  born  at  Ferrara,  in  1500,  of  a noble 

Family. 

His  knowledge  was  not  confined  to  medicine.  In 
confequence  of  his  having  maintained  at  Paris,  for 
three  days  fuccefiively,  “ Thefes  de  omni  habile,’’  the 
furname  of  Mufa  was  given  him  by  Francis  I.  He  was 
phyfician  to  that  prince,  who  made  him  chevalier  of 
the  order  of  St.  Michael : to  the  emperor  Charles  V, 
who  befiowed  on  him  the  title  of  count  palatine  ; and 
to  Henry  VIII  of  England.  He  was  not  of  lefs  con- 
fequence  in  his  own  country.  Succefiively  firfi  phy- 
fician to  the  popes  Paul  III,  Leo  X,  Clement  VII, 
and  Julius  III  * cherifiied  and  favoured  by  all  the  other 
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princes  of  Italy,  and  particularly  by  the  dukes  of  Fer- 
rara ; he  was  proceeding  in  this  brilliant  career,  when 
he  died  at  Ferrara  in  1555,  at  the  age  of  55,  after 
having  long  been  profefior  of  medicine  there  with  uni- 
verfal  applaufe : leaving  a great  number  of  works, 
principally  on  medicine  ; and  among  others, 

1.  c<  Commentaries  on  the  Aphorifms  of  Hippo- 
cc  crates  and  Galen,”  printed  at  Bade  in  1 542,  folio. 

2.  “ Index  refertiflimus  in  Galenii  Libros.”  Venice 
1623,  folio,  which  Caftro,  in  his  Biblioth.  Med.  ftyles, 
4C  opus  indefeffe  elucubrationis  & utilitatis  inexplicabi- 
“ lis.” 


BRIGGS  (William) 

An  eminent  Phyfician, 

1 % 

Was  fon  of  Auguftine  Briggs,  Efq.,  who  was  defcended 

from  an  ancient  family  in  Norfolk,  and  had  been  four 
times  member  of  parliament  for  the  city  of  Norwich, 
where  this  fon  was  born.  At  thirteen  years  of  age  he 
was  fent  to  Bennet  college  in  Cambridge,  and  placed 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Thomas  Tenifon,  afterwards 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  He  took  both  his  degrees 
in  arts,  and  was  ehofen  fellow  of  his  college,  Novem- 
ber, 1668. 

His  genius  leading  him  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic,  he 
travelled  into  France,  where  he  attended  the  leisures 
of  the  famous  anatomift:  Monfieur  Vieufiens  at  Mont- 
pellier ; and,  after  his  return,  publifhed  his  cc  Ophthal- 
<c  mographia”  in  1677.  The  year  following  he  was 
created  do£tor  of  phyfic  at  Cambridge,  and  loon 
after  made  fellow  of  the  college  of  phyficians  of  Lon- 
don. In  1682  he  refigned  his  fellowfhip  to  his  bro- 
ther; and  the  fame  year  was  by  Charles  II  appointed 
phyfician  to  St.  Thomas's  hofpital.  In  1684,  he 
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communicated  to  the  royal  fociety  “ Two  remarkable 
<c  Cafes  relating  to  Vifion,”  which  were  likewife  printed 
in  their  <c  Tran  factions  f’  and  in  1685  publifhed  a 
Latin  verfion  of  his  c<  Theory  of  Virion,”  at  the  de- 
fire of  Mr.  afterwards  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  with  a re- 
commendatory epiftle  from  him  prefixed  to  it.  For 
completing  this  curious  and  ufeful  fubjedt  relating 
to  the  eye,  he  promifed,  in  the  preface,  two  other 
treatifes,  one  “ De  Ufu  Partium  Oculi  and  the 
other  cc  De  ejufdem  Affectibus  neither  of  which, 
however, appears  to  have  been  publifhed  : but  in  1687, 
came  out  a feccnd  edition  of  his  cc  Ophthalmogra- 
<c  phia.” 

He  was  afterwards  made  phyfician  in  ordinary  to 
king  William,  and  continued  in  great  efteem  for  his 
fkill  in  his  profdlion,  till  he  died  Sept.  4,  1704.  He 
married  Anna,  foie  daughter  and  heirefs  of  Edmund 
Hobart,  Gent,  grandfon  to  Sir  Henry  Hobart,  lord 
chief  juftice  of  the  common  pleas  in  the  reign  of  James 
I,  by  whom  he  left  three  children,  Mary,  Henry,  and 
Hannah.  Elis  motto  was,  fC  Virtus  efb  Dei.” 

BRISSOT  (Peter) 

A French  Phyfician  of  Eminence, 

Was  born  at  Fonjenai-le-Compte,  in  Poitou,  1478. 
About  I495>  he  was  lent  to  Paris,  where  he  went 
through  a courfe  of  philofophy  under  Villemar,  a fa- 
mous profeffor  of  thofe  times.  By  his  advice  Briffoc 
refolved  to  become  a phyfician,  and  fludied  phyfic 
there  for  four  years.  He  then  began  to  teach  philo- 
fophy in  the  univerfity  of  Paris  ; and  after  he  had 
done  this  for  ten  ye&rs  he  left  it  off,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare for  the  examinations  neceiTary  to  his  doftor 
of  phyfic’s  degree,  which  he  took  in  May,  1514. 

Being 
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Being  one  of  thofe  men  who  are  not  contented 
with  cuftom  and  tradition,  but  choofe  to  examine  for 
themfelves,  he  made  an  exa6l  comparifon  between 
the  practice  of  his  own  times,  and  the  doctrines  of 
Hippocrates  and  Galen  : and  he  found,  that  the  Ara- 
bians had  introduced  many  things  into  phyfic,  that 
were  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  thefe  two  great 
mailers,  and  alfo  to  the  knowledge  which  reafon  and 
experience  might  furnifh.  He  fet  himfelf  therefore  to 
reform  phyfic  ; and  for  this  purpofe  undertook  pub- 
licly to  explain  Galen’s  bocks,  inftead  of  thofe  of  Avi- 
cenna, Rhafis,  and  Mefue,  which  were  commonly  ex- 
plained in  the  fchools  of  phyfic.  In  this  work  of  re- 
formation he  found  himfelf  obftru£led  by  his  ignorance 
of  botany  ; and  therefore  refolved  to  travel,  in  order  to 
acquire  the  knowledge  of  plants,  and  render  himfelf 
capable  ofcorredting  pharmacy. 

But  before  he  left  Paris,  he  undertook  to  convince 
the  public  of  an  inveterate'  error.  The  conftant  prac- 
tice of  phyficians,  in  the  pleurify,  was  to  bleed  from  the 
arm,  not  on  the  fide  where  the  diftemper  was  fituated, 
but  on  the  oppofite  fide.  BrifTot  disputed  about  it  in 
the  phyfic  fchools,  confuted  that  practice,  and  (hewed, 
that  it  was  falfely  pretended  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
dodb  ine  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen.  He  left  Paris  in 
1518,  and  went  to  Portugal.  He  (lopped  there  at 
Ebora,  where  he  pradlifed  phyfic ; but  his  new  way  of 
bleeding  in  the  pleurify,  notwithftanding  the  great  fuc- 
cefs  he  had  found  by  it,  did  not  pleafe  every  body. 
He  received  a long  and  difobliging  letter  about  it 
from  Denys,  phyfician  to  the  king  of  Portugal ; but 
he  juftified  it  by  an  apology,  which  he  would  have 
publifhed,  if  death  had  not  prevented  him  in  1522. 
It  was  printed  three  years  after  at  Paris,  and  reprinted 
at  Bafil  m 1529.  Renatus  Moreau  publifhed  a new 
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edition  of  it  at  Paris  in  1622,  with  a treatife  of  his 
own,  tc  De  Mifiione  Sanguinis  in  Pleuritide,”  and  the 
“ Life  of  Briffot  out  of  which  thefe  memorials  of 
him  are  taken.  He  never  would  marry,  being  of  opi- 
nion, that  matrimony  did  not  well  agree  with  fludy. 
One  thing  is  related  of  him  which  deferves  to  be  no- 
ticed, becaufe  it  is  fingular  ; and  it  is,  that  he  did  not 
love  gain.  He  cared  fo  little  for  it,  they  fay,  that 
when  he  was  called  to  a Tick  perfon  he  looked  into  his 
purfe,  and  if  he  found  but  two  pieces  of  gold  in  it 
refufed  to  go.  This  was  owing  to  his  great  love  of 
ftudy,  from  which  it  v/as  very  difficult  to  take 
him. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  difpute  between  Denys 
and  Briffot  railed  a kind  of  civil  war  among  the  Por- 
tuguefe  phyficians.  The  bufinefs  was  brought  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  univerfity  of  Salamanca,  where  it 
was  thoroughly  difcuffed  by  the  faculty  of  phyfic  ; 
but  while  they  were  canvaffing  the  reafons  pro  and 
con,  the  partizans  of  Denys  had  recourfe  to  the  fecular 
power,  and  obtained  a decree  forbidding  phyficians  to 
bleed  on  the  fame  fid,e  in  which  thepleurify  was  feated. 
At  laft  the  univerfity  of  Salamanca  gave  their  judg- 
ment; importing,  that  the  opinion  of  Briffot  was  the  true 
dodtrine  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen.  The  followers  of 
Denys  appealed  to  Csfar  about  1529;  they  thought 
themfelves  fuperior  both  in  authority  and  number,  fo 
that  the  matter  was  brought  before  Charles  V.  They 
were  not  contented  to  call  the  dodlrine  of  their  adver- 
faries  falfe  j they  faid,  moreover,  that  it  was  impious, 
mortal,  and  as  pernicious  to  the  body  as  Luther’s 
fchifm  to  the  foul.  They  not  only  endeavoured  to 
blacken  the  reputation  of  their  adverfaries  by  private 
arts,  but  alfo  openly  accufed  them  of  ignorance  and 
rafbnefs,  of  attempts  on  religion,  and  of  being  down- 
right 
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right  Lutherans  in  phyfic.  It  fell  out  unluckily  for 
them,  that  Charles  III,  duke  of  Savoy,  happened  to 
die  of  a pleurify,  after  he  had  been  bled  according  to 
the  pradtice  which  Briffot  oppofed.  Had  it  not  been 
for  this,  the  emperor,  it  is  thought,  would  have  granted 
every  thing  that  Briffot’s  adverfaries  defired  of  him; 
but  this  accident  caufed  him  to  leave  the  matter  un- 
decided. T wo  things  occur  in  this  relation,  which  all 
wife  men  muft  needs  condemn  ; namely,  the  bafe,  the 
difingenuous,  the  unphilofophic  cudom  of  interefting 
religion  in  difputes  about  fcience ; and  the  folly  and 
abfurdity  of  magidrates  being  concerned  in  llich  dif- 
putes. A magidrate  is,  for  the  moft  part,  a very  in- 
competent judge  of  fuch  matters ; and  as  he  knows 
nothing  of  them,  fo  he  ought  to  imitate  Gallio  in  this 
refpedt  at  lead,  not  to  care  for  them ; but  to  leave 
thofe,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is,  to  fight  it  out  among  them- 
felves.  Befides,  authority  has  nothing  to  do  with  phi- 
lofophy  and  the  fciences ; it  diould  be  kept  at  a great 
didance  from  them,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  armed 
forces  are  removed  from  a borough  at  the  time  of  a 
general  affize;  namely,  that  reafon  and  equity  may 
have  their  full  play. 

BROCKLESBY  (Richard,  m.  d.  f.r.s.) 

i 1 

w as  the  only  fon  of  Richard  Brocldefby,  Efq.  of  the 
city  of  Cork,  who  poflfefled  a landed  eftate  in  that 
county,  on  which  he  lived  to  confiderable  old  age  with 
much  hofpitaljty  andrefpedt.  Being  educated  a Quaker, 
he  married  a Mifs  Mary  Alloway,  of  Minehead, 
Somerletfhire,  who  was  of  the  fame  perfuafion  ; and 
he  and  his  wife  being  on  a vifit  to  her  parents,  on  the 
firft  year  of  their  marriage,  Richard,  of  whom  we  are  at 
1 prefent  fpeaking,  was  born  there  on  the  nth  of  Au- 

gud. 
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guft,  17^2,  O.  S.  We  notice  thefe  particulars  with 
accuracy,  becaufe  it  was  generally  underflood  that 
Dr.  Brocklesby  was  an  Irifhman;  and  from  his  being 
partly  educated  in  that  country,  his  manners  and  early 
diale£tmay  have  (Lengthened  this  fuppofition ; but  the 
fa6t  is,  that  he  was  born  at  Minehead,  and  remained 
in  that  town  till  he  was  three  years  old. 

On  his  being  brought  over  to  Ireland,  he  w'as  pri- 
vately inflru£ted  in  his  father’s  houfe  at  Cork,  in  the 
rudiments  of  the  Englifh  tongue,  writing,  arithmetic, 
&c.  j and  thence  was  fcnt  to  Ballytore  fchool  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  the  fame  fchool  in  which  the  late 
Mr.  Edmund  Burke  was  educated,  and  which  had  the 
credit  of  giving  to  the  learned  profeflions  in  Ireland 
fome  of  the  moil  diflinguifhed  perfons  of  the  prefent 
times.  The  do6lor  being  more  than  feven  years 
older  than  Mr.  Burke,  they  were  not  of  courfe  flu- 
dents  at  the  fame  time ; but  the  latter,  treading  upon 
the  heels  of  the  former,  knew  him  by  report,  as 
well  as  by  many  traditional  anecdotes,  common  in 
all  great  fchools,  which  many  years  afterwards  pro- 
duced an  acquaintance,  that  terminated  in  a friendfhip 
favourable  to  both  parties. 

Elaving  completed  his  clafTical  education  at  Bally- 
tore fchool,  through  which  he  pa  fled  with  great  credit 
and  induftry,  his  father,  intending  him  for  the  profef- 
fion  of  phyfic,  fent  him  to  Edinburgh,  where  after 
continuing  the  ufual  time  he  proceeded  to  Leyden, 
there  he  graduated  under  the  celebrated  Gaubius, 
who  gave  fuch  a fanftion  to  his  young  pupil’s  progrels 
in  his  ftudies,  that  he  correfponded  with  him  for  feveral 

years  afterwards  ; a circumftance  no  lefs  creditable  to 
* 

the  doflor’s  merit,  than  ufeful  to  him  in  the  courfe  of 
fcis  profeflion.  His  diploma  is  dated  on  the  28th  of 
June,  i745>  and  the  fame  year  he  publifhcd  his  fir  11 
* literary 
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literary  work,  entitled  <c  Differtatio  Inaug.  de  Saliva 
Sana  et  Morbofa” 

The  doctor’s  firfl:  refidence  in  London  was  in  Broad 
Street  ; and  as  the  profeffion  was  then  filled  with  many 
men  of  eminence,  long  pra&ice,  and  family  connec- 
tions, he  had  to  druggie  againft  many  difficulties. 

In  1746  he  published  an  eflay  concerning  the  mor- 
tality of  the  horned  cattle,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
April,  1751,  was  admitted  a licentiate  of  the  college 
of  London.  The  do6tor  now  began  to  acquire  repu- 
tation and  practice  ; and  as  his  manners  were  natu- 
, rally  mild  and  conciliating,  his  knowledge  well  founded, 
and  his  talents  well  known  as  an  author,  he  foon  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  leading  men  in  the  profef- 
fion. 

On  the  18th  of  September,  1754,  he  obtained  an 
honorary  degree  from  the  univerfity  of  Dublin,  and  was 
admitted  at  Cambridge  ad  eundem  the  16th  of  Decern- 
ber  following.  In  virtue  of  this  degree  at  Cambridge, 
he  became  a fellow  of  the  college  of  London  on  the 
25th  of  June,  1756,  and  on  the  7 th  of  O (Sober,  1758, 

, on  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Shaw,  favoured  by  the 
patronage  of  the  late  lord  Barrington,  he  was  ap- 
pointed phyfician  to  the  army.  In  this  capacity  he 
attended  in  Germany  the  greater  part  of  what  is  called 
“ the  feven  year’s  war,”  where  he  was  loon  difiin- 
guifhed  by  his  knowledge,  his  zeal  and  humanity  ; and 
particularly  recommended  himfelf  to  the  notice  of  his 
grace  the  duke  of  Richmond,  the  late  lord  Pembroke, 
and  others.  On  the  27th  of  October,  1760,  he  was 
appointed  phyfician  to  the  hofpitals  for  the  Britiih 
forces,  and  returned  to  England  fome  time  before  the 
3 peace  of  1763. 

On  his  return  het  fettled  in  Norfolk-flreet  in  the 
Strand,  where  he  was  confidered  as  a phyfician  of  very 
T; - extenfive 
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extenfive  experience,  particularly  in  all  difeafes  inci- 
dent to  the  army.  His  pradiice  fpread  in  proportion 
to  his  reputation ; inform uch  that,  befide  the  ordinary 
produce  of  his  profeffion,  he  had  the  care  of  fix  noble 
families,  at  the  ftipulated  income  of  one  hundred 
pounds  each,  which,  with  his  half  pay,  and  an  eftate  of 
about  j£.6oo  per  annum,  now  devolved  to  him  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  enabled  him  to  live  in  a very  hand- 
fome  manner,  and  his  table  was  frequently  filled  with 
fome  of  the  moft  diftinguifned  perfons  for  rank,  learn- 
ing, and  abilities  in  the  kingdom.  % 

In  1763,  the  late  Mr.  Wilkes  having  a duel  with 
Samuel  Martin,  Efq.,  the  member  for  Camelford, 
wherein  the  former  was  wounded  in  the  belly  with  a 
piftol  (hot,  Dr.  Brocklesby  was  the  phyfician  called 
in  by  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  confirmed  by  the  houfe  of 
commons ; but  the  houfe  afterwards  becoming  impa- 
tient for  Wilkes's  appearance,  in  confequence  of  a pre- 
vious complaint  urged  againfl  him  as  the  author  of 
the  North  Briton,  N°  45,  they  ordered  Dr.  Heberden 
and  Mr.  Hawkins  alfo  to  attend  him,  to  obferve  the 
progrefs  of  his  cure,  and  report  the  fame  to  the  houfe. 
Dr.  Heberden,  with  his  ufual  politenefs,  wrote  a note 
to  his  friend  Brocklesby,  acquainting  him  with  the 
circumflance,  and  Dr.  Brocklesbt  emclofed  the  fame, 
with  a copy  of  the  order  of  the  houfe,  to  Mr.  Wilkes, 
de firing  him  to  appoint  an  hour  for  their  joint  atten- 
dance on  the  Monday  following  \ but  Wilkes,  attached 
to  his  favourite  phyfician,  and  of  too  proud  a fpirit  to 
be  dictated  to  in  a matter  of  private  concern,  wrote  the 
following  card  to  Dr.  Heberden,  which  we  infert  as  a 
proof  of  the  good  opinion  Wilkes  had  of  the  doXcr’s 
abilities,  independent  of  all  party  connexions  : 

tf  Mr.  Wilkes  prefents  his  compliments  to  Dr. 

“ Heberden,  and  is  duly  fenfible  of  the  kind  care  and 
8 <f  concern 
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*<  concern  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  not  only  for  his 
Cf  health  but  for  his  fpeedy  recovery.  Fie  is  attended 
<c  by  Dr.  Brocklesby,  of  whofe  integrity  and  ability 
f<  he  has  had  the  experience  of  many  years,  and  on 
f(  whofe  fkill  he  has  the  moft  perfedt  reliance.  Mr. 
<c  Wilkes  cannot  but  (till  be  of  opinion  that  there  is  a 
a peculiar  propriety  in  the  choice  he  at  firft  made  of 
“ Dr.  Brocklesby,  for  the  cure  of  what  is  called  a 
1 “ gunihot  wound,  from  the  circumftance  of  the  doc- 
<c  tor's  having  been  feveiiai  years  phyfician  to  the 
u army  ; but  at  the  fame  time  entertains  a real  efteem 
<c  for  Dr.  Heberden’s  great  merit : and  though  he 
“ cannot  fay  that  he  wifihes  to  fee  the  dodlor  at  pre- 
tc  fcnt,  he  hopes  in  a few  weeks  he  fhall  be  well 
<c  enough  to  beg  that  honour,  to  eat  a bit  of  mutton  in 
“ Great  George-ftreet.” 

Wilkes  wrote  fomewhat  of  a fimilar  note  to  Mr. 
Flawkins : but  in  juftification  of  the  character  of  Dr. 
Brocklesby  and  Mr.  Graves,  he  fent  for  Dr.  Duncan, 
one  of  his  Majefty’s  furgeonsin  ordinary,  and  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton, one  of  his  Majefty's  ferjeant  furgeons,  who  at- 
tended him  accordingly:  the  reafon  he  humorouflygave 
! , for  fending  for  thele  two  gentleman  was,  <c  That,  as 
(<  he  found  the  houfe  thought  it  proper  he  fhould  be 
<c  watched,  he  himielf  thought  two  Scotchmen  the 
(C  moft  proper  for  his  fpies.”  Wilkes's  fudden  re- 
covery gave  great  increafe  to  the  doctor's  riling  repu- 
tation ; and  what  perhaps  rendered  his  popularity  of  a 
ftill  more  permanent  nature,  was  his  well  known  and 
fincere  attachment  to  his  country : for  though  he  was 
a member,  in  common  with  fome  of  the  moft  diftin- 
guifhed  characters  in  the  kingdom,  of  “ The  Confti- 
I tutional  Club,”  and  a warm  protestor  of  Wilkes  re- 
c fpecting  General  Warrants  and  the  Middlefex  Elcttion , 
he  never  once  deviated  from  the  refpect  he  owed  his 
fovereign  and  the  laws  s and  as  one  proof  out  of  many 
I of 
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of  this  fincerity,  he  quitted  that  club  the  moment  ic 
branched  out  into  odier  do&rines,  and  under  other 
leaders. 

We  could  give  many  inftances  of  Dr.  Brocklesby’s 
a£bs  of  benevolence,  were  it  neccflary  to  detail  them 
here.  We  will,  however,  beg  leave  to  mention  one 
circumftance  in  juftice  to  departed  worth. 

Be  fide  giving  his  advice  to  the  poor  of  all  deferip- 
tions,  he  had  always  upon  his  lift  two  or  three  poor 
widows,  to  whom  he  granted  fmall  annuities,  and  who, 
on  the  quarter  day  of  receiving  their  ftipends,  always 
partook  of  the  hofpitalities  of  his  table.  To  fuch  of 
his  relations  as  wanted  his  affiftance  in  their  bufmefs 
or  profeffions,  he  was  not  only  liberal,  but  fo  judi- 
cious in  his  liberalities,  as  to  fuperfede  the  neceftity  of  a 
repetition  of  them.  To  his  friend  Dr.  Johnfon,  when 
it  was  in  agitation  among  his  friends  to  procure  an 
enlargement  of  his  penfion,  the  better  to  enable  him  to 
travel  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  he  offered  an  efta- 
blifhment  of  /.  100  per  annum  during  his  life,  and 
upon  Dr.  Johnfon’s  declining  it,  he  made  him  a fecond 
offer  of  apartments  in  his  own  houfe,  for  the  more 
immediate  benefit  of  medical  advice. 

To  his  old  and  intimate  friend  Edmund  Burke,  lie 
had  many  years  back  bequeathed  by  will  the  fum  of 
one  thoufand  pounds ; but  recollecting  that  this  event 
might  take  place,  which  it  afterwards  did,  when  fuch  a 
legacy  could  be  or  no  lervice  to  him,  he,  with  that 
judicious  liberality  for  which  he  was  always  diftin- 
guifhed,  gave  it  to  him  in  advance  nt  pignus  amicitue  : 

• it  v/as  accepted  as  fuch  by  Mr.  Burke,  accompanied 
with  a letter,  which  none,  but  a man  feeling  the  gran- 
deur  and  purity  of  friendfhip  like  him,  could  dklate. 

Pafting  through  a life  thus  honourably  occupied  in 
the  liberal  purfuits  of  his  profeffion,  and  in  the  confi- 
dence 
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dence  and  friendfhip  of  fomeof  the  firft  charafters  of 
the  age  for  rank  or  literary  attainments,  the  doCtor 
reached  his  73d  year  ; and  finding  the  infirmities 
generally  attached  to  that  time  of  life  increafe  upon 
him,  he  gave  up  a good  deal  of  the  buftle  of  bufinefs. 
Though  debilitated  beyond  his  years,  particularly  for  a 
man  of  his  conftant  exercife,  and  abfternious  and  re- 
gular manner  of  living,  he  kept  up  his  acquaintance 
and  friendfhips  to  the  la  ft,  and  in  a degree  partook  of 
the  pleafantries  and  convivialities  of  the  table.  The 
friends,  who  knew  his  habits,  frequently  indulged  him 
with  a nap  in  his  arm-chair  after  dinner,  which  greatly 

reft  e filed  him  : he  would  then  turn  about  to  the  com- 

* % 

pany,  and  join  in  the  conversation,  either  by  anecdote’ 
or  obfervation,  entirely  free  from  the  laws  or  feverities 
of  old  age. 

In  the  beginning  of  December,  1797,  he  fet  out  on 
a vifit  to  Mrs.  Burke  at  Beaconsfield,  the  long  fre- 
quented feat  of  friendfhip  and  hofpitality.  On  pro- 
pofing  this  journey  under  fo  infirm  a ftate,  it  was 
hinted  by  a friend,  that  the  diflance,  or  the  lying  out  of 
his  own  bed,  might  fatigue  him  too  much,  he  infiantly 
caught  the  force  of  this  luggeftion,  and  with  his  ufual 
placidity  replied,  cc  My  good  friend,  I perfectly  un- 
“ derftand  the  hint,  and  am  thankful  to  you  for  it; 
cc  but  where’s  the  difference,  whether  I die  at  a friend's 
“ houfe,  at  an  inn,  or  in  a poft-chaife  ? I hope  I am 
“ every  way  prepared  for  fuch  an  event,  and  perhaps 
“ it  would  be  as  well  to  elude  the  expectation  of  it.”  Pie 
therefore  began  his  journey  the  following  day,  and  ar- 
rived at  Beaconsfield  the  fame  evening,  where  he  was 
cordially  received  by  the  amiable  miftrefs  of  the  man- 
fion,  as  well  as  by  doCtors  Lawrence  and  King,  who 
[.  happened  to  be  there  on  a vifit.  PI ere  he  remained 
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-till  the  eleventh  of  December,  on  which  clay  he  re- 
turned to  his  houfe  in  London. 

His  two  nephews,  Mr.  Beeby  and  Dr.  Young,  were 
arrived  before  him,  and  about  nine  o'clock  he  defired 
to  go  to  bed  ; but  going  up  flairs  fatigued  him  fo 
much,  that  he  was  obliged  to  fit  down  in  his  chair  for 
fome  time  before  he  felt  himfelf  diffidently  at  eafe  to 
be  undreffed;  recovering  he  got  into  bed,  and  feemed 
perfectly  compofed,  giving  orders  to  his  man  relative 
to  fome  domeftic  affairs,  which  were  to  be  executed 
the  next  day ; that  day  to  him,  however,  was  an  eter- 
nity, as  in  about  five  minutes  afterwards  he  yielded  to 
the  gentle  gradations  of  decay,  and  expired  without  a 
groan. 

His  general  literature  was  refpe&able,  and  his  tafle 
for  it  dill  more  fo,  as  he  not  only  drew  about  his  table 
fome  of  the  firft  characters  for  learning  or  genius,  but 
always  fupported  the  caufe  of  art  and  literature  either 
by  his  aid  to  public  works,  or  by  his  private  benevo- 
lence to  men  of  genius  in  diflrefs.  As  a companion  he 
was  polite,  cheerful,  and  entertaining ; he  often  quoted 
from  the  bed  authors,  ancient  and  modern,  with  great 
propriety,  and  had  a fund  of  agreeable  anecdote,  which 
he  told  with  fimplicity  and  without  intrufion. — The  fol- 
lowing is  a correct  lift  of  the  do&or’s  publications: 

1.  ic  Didertatio  Inaug.  de  Saliva  Sana  & Morbo^a.,, 
Lug.  Bat.  4to.  1745. 

2.  (C  An  Eflay  concerning  the  Mortality  of  the 
Horned  Cattle,"  8vo.  1 74 6. 

3.  “ Eulogium  Medicum  five  Oratio  Anniverfaria 
Harveiana  habita  m Theatris  Collegii  Regalis  Medi- 
corum  Londinenfium,  Die  xviii  O&obris.”  4to.  A.  D. 
1760. 

4.  <f  CEconomical  anfd  Medical  Obfervations,  from 

, 
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3738  to  1763,  tending  to  the  Improvement  of  Me- 
dical Hofpitals.”  8vo.  1764. 

fC  An  Account  of  the  poifonous  Root  lately 

found  mixed  with  Gentian.”  Phil.  Tranf.  No.  486. 

6.  <c  Cafe  of  a Lady  labouring  under  a Diabetes.” 
Medical  Obfervations,  No.  III. 

7.  Cf  Experiments  relative  to  the  Analyfts  and 
Virtues  of  Seltzer  Water.”  ibid.  Vol.  IV. 

8.  u Cafe  of  an  Encyfted  Tumour  in  the  Orbit  of 
the  Eye,  cured  by  Meffrs.  Bromfield  and  Ingram.” 
jbid. 

9.  A Differtation  on  the  Mufic  of  the  Ancients.” 
We  do  not  know  the  date  of  this  laft  article,  but  be- 
lieve it  to  be  among  his  early  literary  amulements. 
When  Dr.  Young  was  at  Leyden,  a profeffor  under- 
standing he  was  a nephew  of  Dr.  Brocklesby, 
Shewed  him  a translation  of  it  in  the  German  lan- 
guage. 

I % — 1 

B R O S S E (Guy  de  la) 

Phyfician  in  Ordinary  to  Lewis  XIII, 

Obtained  from  that  king,  in  1626*,  letters  patent  for 
the  eftablifhment  of  the  royal  garden  of  medicinal 
plants,  of  which  he  was  the  firft  director.  He  imme- 
diately fet  about  preparing  the  ground,  and  then  fur- 
nifhed  it  with  upwards  of  2,000  plants.  The  lift  of 
them  may  be  feen  in  his  “ Delcription  du  Jardin 
Royale,”  1636,  4to.  Richelieu,  Seguier,  and  Bullion, 
contributed  afterwards  to  enrich  it.  He  compofed  a 
» treatife  on  the  virtues  of  plants,  1628,  8vo. 

BROWNE  (Edward) 

An  eminent  Phyfician,  Son  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 

Was  born  about  1642.  He  was  iriftrudted  in  gram- 
mar learning  at  the  fchool  of  Norwich,  and  in  1665 
Vol.  I,  L took 
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took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  phyfic  at  Cambridge. 
Removing  afterwards  to  Merton  College,  Oxford,  he 
was  admitted  there  to  the  fame  degree  in  1666,  and 
the  next  year  created  dodtor.  In  1668,  hevifited  part 
of  Germany,  and  the  year  following  made  a wider  ex- 
curfion  into  Auftria,  Hungary,  and  Thefialy,  where 
the  Turkifh  Sultan  then  kept  his  court  at  Lariffa. 
He  afterwards  palled  through  Italy. 

Upon  his  return,  he  pra&ifed  phyfic  in  London; 
was  made  phyfician  firft  to  Charles  II,  and  after- 
wards, in  1682,  to  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hofpitah 
About  the  lame  time  he  joined  his  name  to  thofe  of 
many  other  eminent  men,  in  a tranfiation  of  cc  Plu- 
tarch’s Lives.”  Lie  was  firft  cenfor,  then  eleft  and 
treafurer  of  the  college  of  phyficians,  of  which,  in 
1705,  he  was  chofen  prefident,  and  held  this  office  till 
his  death,  which  happened  in  Auguft,  1708,  after  a 
very  fhort  illnefs,  at  his  feat  at  Northfleet,  near  Green- 
hithe  in  Kent.  He  was  acquainted  with  Hebrew,  was 
a critic  in  Greek,  and  no  man  of  his  age  wrote  better 
Latins  Lligh  Dutch,  Italian,  French,  &c.  he  fpoke 
and  wrote  with  as  much  eafe  as  his  mother  tongue. 
Phyfic  was  his  bufinefs,  and  to  the  promotion  thereof  I 
all  his  other  acquisitions  were  referred.  Botany,  phar- 
macy, chemiftry,  he  knew  and  pradtifed.  King 
Charles  faid  of  him,  that  cc  he  was  as  learned  as  any 
(C  of  the  college,  and  as  well  bred  as  any  at  court.” 
He  was  married,  and  left  a fon  and  daughter. 

BROWN  (John  *)  ]' 

Was  born  in  the  year  1735  or  17 36.  He  was  a na- 
tive of  the  parifh  of  Buncie,  in  the  county  of  Berwick. 

* Wc  are  indebted  for  this  article,  to  the  biographical  character 
of  Dr.  Brown,  prefixed  to  Dr.  Bcddocs’s  edition  of  the  “ Element* 
of  Medicine/ * 
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We  cannot  minutely  trace  the  fteps  by  which  this  ec- 


centric genius  advanced  towards  intellectual  eminence, 
Mr.  Wait,  the  late  refpeCtable  mafter  of  Dumfries 
fchool,  gives  the  following  information  : “ Young 
cc  Brown  early  difeovered  uncommon  talents.  His 
cc  aptitude  for  improvement  induced  his  parents,  after 
“ having  fruitlefsly  bound  him  apprentice  to  a weaver, 
“ to  change  his  deftination.  He  was  accordingly  fent 
<c  to  the  grammar  fchool  of  Dunfe,  where,  under  Mr, 
Cruickfhank,  an  able  teacher,  he  ftudied  with  great 
“ ardour  and  luccefs.  Indeed  he  was  at  that  time  re- 
cc  garded  as  a prodigy.  I went  the  fame  road  to 
<c  fchool  with  him,  and  his  application,  I well  remem- 
<c  ber,  was  lb  intenfe,  that  he  was  feldom  without  a 
<c  book  in  his  hand.”  It  is  a lingular  coincidence,  that 
the  two  individuals,  who  in  thefe  times  have  been  ce- 
lebrated for  their  attempts  to  extend  the  knowledge  of 
animal  nature,  Hiould  have  been  both  natives  of  Scot- 
land, and  that  each  fhould  have  been  put  to  a coarfe 
mechanical  employment ; John  Brown  to  the  trade 
of  a weaver,  and  John  Hunter  (according  to  common 
'fame,  and  the  report  of  one  of  his  biographers)  to  that 


By  an  anonymous  writer,  -who  feems  well  informed, 
it  is  afferted,  that  Brown  cc  fubmitted  in  his  youth  to 
<c  be  a reaper  of  corn,  to  procure  for  himfelf  the  means 
cc  of  improvement.  With  the  price  offuch  labour  he 
<c  put  himfelf  to  fchool,  where  his  abilities  and  ardour 
C£  attracted  the  notice  of  his  mafter,  and  procured  him 
"*c  the  place  of  afliftant  to  the  fchooL”  His  revolt  from 
'the  loom,  according  to  this  account,  muft  have  been 
attended  with  highly  honourable  circumftances.  Con- 
fidering  the  energy  of  his  mind,  we  cannot  be  fur- 
pnfed,  that  a little  cultivation  fliould  have  rendered 


of  a carpenter  or  Wheelwright. 


the  gloomy  and  uniform  labo 


ful 
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ful.  The  years  of  Brown's  grammar  education  ap- 
pear to  have  been,  in  no  common  degree,  well  fpent 
and  happy,  and  he  continued  at  fchool  until  he  had 
nearly  attained  the  age  of  twenty.  In  the  fummer  of 
17 55,  his  reputation  as  a fcholar  procured  him  the  ap- 
pointment of  tutor  in  a family  of  fome  diflindion  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dunfe.  But  here  he  did  not 
long  continue  to  be  an  agreeable  inmate.  It  is  likely 
enough,  that  he  added  the  fliffnefs  of  pedantry  to  the 
fournefs  of  bigotry.  When  deprived  of  this  employ- 
ment, he  repaired  to  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh. 
In  this  bufy  feat  of  fcience,  after  going  through  the 
ufual  courfe  of  philofophy,  he  regularly  entered  upon 
his  theological  (ludies  : he  attended  thl  lectures,  dili- 
gently applied  to  the  (ludy  of  the  authors  recom- 
mended by  the  p rote  fib  r,  and  proceeded  fo  far,  as  to 
deliver  in  the  public  hall  a dilcourfe  upon  aprefcribed 
portion  of  icripture  which  is  an  academical  exercife 
previous  to  ordination  as  a clergyman  of  the  Scottifh 
dlablifhment.  At  this  point  he  (lopped,  and  relin- 
quifhed  the  profeffiicn  of  divinity  altogether  : the  fe- 
quel  will  fufficiently  explain  his  motives  for  this 
change.  Its  immediate  confequence  was,  his  retreat 
from  Edinburgh  to  Dunfe.  Here,  to  gain  time,  as 
may  be  fuppofed,  for  arranging  the  plan  of  his  future 
life,  he  engaged  himfelf  as  ufher  to  the  fchool  which  he 
had  lately  quitted.  In  this  capacity  he  officiated  a 
whole  year.  In  the  courfe  of  this  year,  one  of  the 
daffies  in  the  high  fchool  at  Edinburgh  becoming  va- 
cant, Brown  appeared  as  a candidate,  but  proved  un- 
fuccefsful.  During  his  refidence  at  Dunfe,  it  was  re- 
marked, that  the  ftribtnefs  of  his  religious  principles 
was  relaxed.  He  even  began  to  be  accounted  licen- 
tious both  in  his  principles  and  conduct.  At  a later 

period; 
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period,  he  was  open  enough  in  his  avowal  of  irreli- 
gion. 

At  the  time  he  renounced  divinity,  the  fcene  before 
him  muft  have  directed  his  thoughts  to  the  ftudy  of 
medicine.  The  only  difficulty  lay  in  the  expence: 
but  his  obfervations  might  have  fuggefted  the  means 
of  overcoming  this  difficulty,  independently  of  the  en- 
couraging circumftance  we  fhall  mention.  He  muft 
have  been  aware,  that  ftudents  of  phyfic  are,  in  ge- 
neral, by  no  means  fuch  proficients  in  claffcal  ac* 
quirements,  as  to  fpeak  Latin  with  tolerable  fluency. 
Hence,  before  the  examinations  for  a doctor’s  degree, 
which  are  carried  on  in  Latin,  it  is  common  to  have 
recourfe  to  a private  inftrubtor,  who  converfes  with 
the  candidates  in  that  language.  Thus  preparation  is 
familiarly  called  grinding , as  a fimilar  procefs  at  Cam- 
bridge is  called  cramming . The  tranftation  of  inaugu- 
ral diflertations  into  Latin,  which  the  ftudents,  in  moft 
inftances,  compofe  for  themfelves  in  Englifh,  is  ano- 
ther occupation  from  which  a good  fcholar  may  derive 
emolument  at  Edinburgh  ; the  ordinary  gratuity  for  a 
tranflation  being  five,  and  for  an  original  compofition, 
ten  guineas. 

Of  his  qualifications  for  thefe  employments,  acci- 
dent, fhortly  after  his  unfuecefsful  competition  for  a 
vacancy  in  the  high  fchool,  furnifhed  him  with  an 
agreeable  proof.  Application  being  made  to  one  of 
his  friends  to  recommend  a perfon  to  turn  a thefis  into 
Latin,  Mr.  Brown  was  mentioned.  He  performed  the 
talk  in  a manner,  that  exceeded  the  expectations  both 
of  the  friend  and  the  candidate.  When  it  was  ob- 
ferved  how  much  he  had  excelled  the  ordinary  ftyle 
of  fuch  competitions,  he  faid,  cc  he  had  now  difcovered 
“ his  ftrength,  and  was  ambitious  of  riding  in  his  own 
“ carriage  as  a phyfician.”  Towards  the  clofe  of  1759, 

L 3 therefore. 
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therefore,  he  fettled  at  Edinburgh  in  the  double  capa- 
city of  teacher  and  ftudent. 

In  certain  univerfities,  deftitute  of  foundations  or 
yearly  ftipends  for  fcholars,  the  ftudents  live  difperfed. 
in  ordinary  dwelling  houfes;  and  this  difperfion  is  not 
lefs  favourable  to  diligence  and  regularity  than  a refi- 
dence  in  colleges.  In  mixed  companies,  the  vicious 
propenfities,  peculiar  to  any  clafs  of  individuals,  will 
never  be  countenanced ; or,  in  the  language  of  Dr. 
Adam  Smith,  a whole  company  can  never  fympathize 
in  thofe  unbecoming  practices,  to  which  a few  only 
feel  themfelves  inclined. 

Brown,  who  now  feems  to  have  fupported  himfelf 
in  affluence  as  a fmgle  man,  perceived,  in  the  eftablifh- 
mentof  a boarding  houfe  for  ftudents,  a refource,  which 
would  enable  him  to  maintain  a family.  His  reputa- 
tion for  various  attainments  was,  he  thought,  likely  to 
draw  round  him  a number  fufficient  to  fill  a large  houfe. 
With  this  profpe£t  he  married,  in  1765,  and  his  fuccefs 
anfwered  his  expectations.  His  houfe  was  focn  filled 
with  refpecftable  boarders.  But  he  lived  too  fplendidly 
for  his  income,  and,  according  to  the  information  of  Mr. 
Wait,  u managed  fo  ill,  that  in  two  or  three  years  he 
u became  bankrupt.  Towards  the  end  of  1770, 
(c  though  reduced  in  his  circumftances,  he  maintained 
<c  the  independence  of  his  character,  proving  himfelf 
cc  to  be,  in  the  language  of  his  favourite  Horace, 

Satis  inter  villa  fords. 

He  leemed  to  be  happy  in  his  family,  and,  as  far  as  I 
<c  could  ever  obferve,  acquitted  himfelf  aiTe&ionately 
(<  as  a hufband  and  a parent.  He  ftill  frequented  the 
**  medical  dalles,  and  1 heard  him  fay,  he  had  now 
C€  attended  them  ten  or  eleven  years.” 

We  have  feen  how  liberally  Brown  was  treated  on 

his 
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his  entrance  upon  the  fludy  of  medicine.  From  the 
celebrated  Cullen  he  early  received  the  moft  flattering 
marks  of  attention.  This  fpeculatift,  like  Boerhaave, 
and  other  men  of  genius  in  the  fame  ftation,  was  ac- 
cuftomed  to  watch  the  fluctuating  body  of  ftudents 
with  a vigilant  eye,  and  to  feek  the  acquaintance  of 
the  moft  promifing.  There  was  a period,  when  he 
made  the  greatefl  exertions  to  gain  profclytes  to  his 
opinions,  and  his  mind  was  doubtlefs  alive  to  that 
pleafure,  which  the  encouragement  of  merit  affords  to 
all  who  are  capable  of  difcerning  it,  when  no  dread  of 
rivalfhip  interferes  with  the  gratification.  But  Brown’s 
power  over  the  Latin  language  ferved  him  as  a pecu- 
liar recommendation,  and  his  circumftances  might  in- 
duce Cullen  to  believe,  that  he  could  render  this  talent 
permanently  ufcful  to  himfelf.  Taking,  therefore, 
its  pofleffor  “ under  his  immediate  patronage,”  he 
gave  him  employment  as  a private  inftruftor  in  his 
own  family,  and  fpared  no  pains  in  recommending  him 
to  others.  A very  ft  rift  and  confidential  intimacy  en- 
fued.  The  favoured  pupil  was  at  length  permitted 
to  give  an  evening  lefture,  in  which  he  repeated  and 
perhaps  illuftrated  the  morning  lefture  of  the  profeflor, 
for  which  purpofe  he  was  entrufted  with  Cullen’s  own 
notes:  it  is  well  known,  however,  that  this  friendfhip 
was  very  far  from  permanent. 

Our  materials  do  not  furnifh  fuflicient  information 
concerning  the  caufe  or  pretext  of  an  alienation,  which 
was  certainly  injurious  to  the  dependent  party,  and 
perhaps  detrimental  to  fociety.  In  a communication 

from  Dr.  S to  Dr.  Beddocs,  it  is  faid,  that  after 

the  failure  of  his  boarding  houfe,  u he  became  impa- 
cc  tie.nt,  and  unfortunately  quarrelled  with  Dr.  Cullen, 
a from  a fuppofition,  that  the  doftor  had  it  in  his 
5C  power  to  extricate  him  from  embarraffment,  by 
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€C  placing  him  in  a more  liberal  and  lucrative  fitua- 
cc  tion  in  the  medical  lined’  Dr.  Beddoes  remembers 
to  have  heard  a report  at  Edinburgh  coinciding  with 
thjs  intimation.  When  the  theoretical  chair  of  medi- 
cine became  vacant,  either  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Alexander  Monro  Drummond,  or  the  refufal  of  this 
promifing  young  man  to  fill  it,  Brown  gave  in  his 
name  as  a candidate.  On  a former  occafion,  of  a na-  i 
ture  fomewhat  fimilar,  he  had  difdained  to  avail  him- 
felf  of  recommendation,  which  he  might  have  obtained 
with  eafe;  and  though  he  acquitted  himfelfin  a man- 
tier  far  fuperior  to  the  other  candidates,  private  intercfl 
then  prevailed  over  the  more  juft  pretenfions  of  merit. 
At  the  prefent  competition  he  was  alfo  without  re- 
commendation. Such  was  his  fimpiicity,  that  he 
feeins  to  have  conceived  nothing  beyond  pre-eminent 
qualifications  neceffary  to  fuccefs.  The  magiftrates 
of  Edinburgh  appoint  profeffors  to  the  college  as  well 
as  mafters  to  the  fchool.  They  are  reported,  derid- 
ingly,  to  have  enquired  who  this  unknown  and  un- 
friended candidate  was  ? and  Cullen,  on  being  fhewn 
the  name,  after  fome  real  or  affefted  hefitation,  is  laid 
to  have  exclaimed,  in  the  vulgar  dialect  of  the  country, 

. — “ Why,  fure,  this  can  never  be  our  Jock  !”  with  this 
fneer  the  application  of  a man  was  fet  afide,  whofe  equal 
the  patrons  of  the  Edinburgh  profeftors  will  not  proba- 
bly foon  have  an  opportunity  of  rejecting.  Whether 
fuch  a farcafm  was  uttered  or  not,  Cullen  completely 
eftranged  the  mind  of  his  Latin  fecretary  on  a iubfe- 
quent  occafion.  As  we  are  not  fufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  particulars,  we  cannot  venture  to  appreciate 
his  condud ; but  the  mortal  affront  was  given,  when 
Brown  attempted  to  gain  admiffion  into  that  philofo- 
phical  fociety  which  publifhed  the  Edinburgh  Effays* 
After  this  tranfadion  an  open  rupture  took  place;  but 

however 
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however  it  arofe,  the  account  furnifhed,  if  not  written, 
by  Brown,  evinces  that  both  parties  had  before  con- 
ceived a fecret  jealoufy  of  each  other. 

ec  Being  eftranged  from  Dr.  Cullen’s  family,  he  gra- 
dually became  his  greateft  enemy,  and  fnortly  after- 
wards found  out  the  new  theory  of  phyfic,  which  gave 
occafion  to  his  publifhing  the  “ Elementa  Medicinae,” 
in  the  preface  to  which  work  he  gives  an  account  of 
the  accident  that  led  to  this  difcovery.  The  appro- 
bation his  work  met  with  among:  his  friends  encou- 

i ^ 

raged  him  to  give  lectures  upon  his  fyftem.  Though 
his  lectures  were  not  very  numeroufly  attended  by  the 
ftudents,  on  account  of  their  dependance  upon  the 
profeftors,  (till  it  was  always  remarked,  that  the  moft 
clever  among  them  were  all,  as  they  were  now  called 
by  way  of  nickname,  Rrunonians.  Hence  arofe  that 
perfection,  which  was  carried  on  with  Rich  rancour, 
that  it  at  length  obliged  him  to  leave  Edinburgh.” 

The  above  quotation  is  from  Dr.  .S *■,  which  in 

fome  particulars  is  by  no  means  exaft,  and  in  others 
the  ftatement  is  overcharged.  Meanwhile,  if  it  be 
undeniable,  that,  as  the  Cullenian  hypothefes  were 
finking  into  difrepute,  many  of  the  ableft  ftudents  re- 
fer ted  to  the  ftandard  of  Brown,  it  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten,  that  it  was  joined  alfo  by  the  moft  idle  and 
difTolute.  Their  mifeondudt,  and  their  m after’s  im- 
prudence in  private  life,  together  with  the  offenfive 
manner  in  which  he  fpoke  of  himfelf  and  of  others, 
kept  the  fyftem  and  the  author  in  conftant  diferedit. 
He  was  foon  in  a ftate  of  open  hostility  with  all  the 
medical  teachers  at  Edinburgh,  and  it  required  nicer 
management  than  he  could  obferve,  to  keep  on  fair 
terms  with  other  practitioners  of  medicine.  Like  other 
reformers,  who  have  had  to  wreftie  with  powerful  op- 

Like 
them 


pofmon,  he  committed  and  fuflaincd  injuft 
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them  too,  where  his  fyftem  was  concerned,  he  gra- 
dually loft  his  fenfe  of  equity.  If  we  judge  by  his 
language,  the  only  way  he  had  to  fhew  his  difpofition,. 
his  countryman  Knox  could  fcarcely  have  exceeded 
him  in  ferocity.  Thus,  having  remarked,  that  the 
dodtrine  of  fpafm,  fuggefted  by  Van.  Helmont,  and 
clumfily  wrought  up  into  a fyftem  by  Hoffman,  was 
banifhed  by  Boerhaave  from  the  country  which  gave 
it  birth,  tc  it  found  at  lad,”  he  adds,  “ amidft  a new 
“ perfecution  railed  againft  it  by  the  pupils  of  Boer- 
“ haave,  then  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  medical  chairs 
<c  at  Edinburgh,  a friend  and  protedtor  in  Dr.  Cullen, 
f<  who  had  lately  become  one  of  the  number  of  thofe 
<c  profed'ors.”  <c  This  brat,”  he  proceeds,  “ the 
i(  feeble,  half-vital,  femi- production  of  frenzy,  the 
<c  ftarveling  of  {trained  fyftematic  dulnefs,  the  forlorn 
iC  outcaft  of  the  foftering  care  to  which  it  owed  its 
<f  infedt  vitality,  was  now  to  be  pampered  by  a crude 
€i  and  indigeftible  nutriture,  colledted  from  all  the  ma- 
c<  terials  which  had  compofed  the  feveral  fabrications 
<f  of  former  erroneous  fyftems,  was  to  be  decorated 
xt  with  every  foreign  plumage,  and  in  this  its  totally 
€C  borrowed  and  heterogeneous  form,  in  dead  of  the 
“ hideous  caricatura  which  it  was,  contrived  to  ex- 
u cite  the  derifion  of  mankind,  it  was  to  be  oftenta- 
iC  tioufly  obtruded  upon  the  world  as  a new  and  re- 
fpectable  doctrine,  and  held  up,  forthwith,  as  the 
il  formidable  rival  of  a fplendid  fyftem  V’  Such  is 
the  torrent  of  metaphors  that  nifties  upon  his  imagina- 
tion, when  he  thinks  of  rhe  fyftem  of  his  ancient  friend 
and  m after. 

During  the  heat  of  contention  between  the  op- 
pofers  and  defenders  of  the  new  fyftem,  an  event  hap- 

* <c  Obfcrvaticns  on  the  old  Syftems  of  Phyfic,”  1787.  p.  31. 
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pencd,  which  we  wifh  we  could  fairly  pals  over  ii? 
filence ; but  as  it  has  been  already  the  fubjedt  of 
more  than  one  publication,  there  can  be  no  pretence 
for  the  omiffion. 

Mr.  Ifaaclbn,  a ftudent  of  medicine,  had  been  feized 
with  a fever,  which  in  its  progrefs  exhibited,  the  molt 
alarming  fymptoms.  Dr.  Duncan  was  fkH  called  in, 
and  afterwards  Dr.  Monro.  Dr.  Robert  Jones,  a 
new  graduate,  and  a friend  to  Mr.  Ifaacfon,  tampered 
with  the  nurfe  to  induce  her  fecretly  to  adminifler 
firong  ftimulant  medicines:  they  were  given,  as  he 
afferts  in  his  “ Enquiry,”  for  about  twenty-four  hours, 
with  fuch  effect,  that,  on  their  next  vifit,  the  phyficians 
cc  declared  the  patient  free  from  fever,5'  though  before 
he  had  all  the  fymptoms  of  approaching  death.  In 
the  afternoon,  however,  of  the  fame  day,  he  was 
feized  with  a raging  delirium,  Jones,  in  his  alarm,  ap- 
plied to  his  preceptor ; the  preceptor,  being  told  that 
the  nurfe  defired  to  fee  him,  ordered  her  to  be  brought 
before  him.  When  fhe  was  brought  before  him,  he 
complimented  her  by  a folemn  appeal  to  her  under- 
Handing  concerning  the  great  principles  of  his  fyftem. 
“ * lie  endeavoured  to  affine  her,  that  there  was  either 
<f  no  inflammation  in  the  cafe  at  all,  or  that  it  was  a 
“ very  different  affection  from  the  inflammation  that 
“ phyficians  were  acquainted  with;  that  in  Head  of  re- 
u quiring  bleeding,  and  other  evacuant  antiphlogiHic 
<c  means,  it  required  the  very  fame  treatment  which 
<c  had  been  laH  employed  ; and  he  afferted  with  con- 
<c  fidence,  that  the  intermiffion  of  the  Himulant  powers 
“ through  the  day,  was  the  caufe  of  all  that  had  hap- 
<cpened;  that,  in  fhort,  the  prefent  affedtion  was  a 
fc  difeafe  of  debility  of  the  whole  fyHem,  predominant 
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tl  in  the  brain,  in  confequence  of  the  great  finking  of 
<c  ftrength  which  conftantly  follows  a total  ceflation  of 
<c  the  ufe  of  fuch  highly  Simulating  powers.  He 
<c  begged,  therefore,  as  the  life  of  a fellow  creature  was 
cc  at  Sake,  and  as  fhe  had  been  fo  late  a witnefs  of  the 
f€  good  effects  refulting  from  the  method  of  cure,  the 
“ continuance  of  which  he  Sill  recommended,  that 
<c  fhe  would  not  allow  prejudice  and  impreSions  from 
u the  falfe  theories  of  phyficians,  among-  whom  (he 
“ had  been  converfant,  to  prevail  over  the  high  pro- 
bability  of  fuccefs  from  this  mode  of  cure.  He  dif- 
“ miffed  her,  after  obtaining  a promife  that  (he  would 
“ continue  the  plan  of  cure  in  queftion.” 

Brown,  for  a comic  figure,  was  not  inferior  to 
Sancho  Panza,  or  indeed  much  unlike  that  entertain- 
ing perfonage;  and  this  clandeSine  conference,  if  it 
had  been  delineated  by  Cervantes,  would  have  made  a 
good  companion  for  the  no&urnal  interview  between 
Don  Quixotte  and  the  venerable  duenna  Donna  Ro- 
driguez. 

The  patient,  however,  thanks  be  to  fortune,  (kill, 
or  virtue,  recovered.  The  Brunonians  placed  the 
cure  to  the  credit  of  their  pradtice,  which  they  re- 
ported to  have  been  fuccefsful  after  Dr.  Duncan  and 
Dr.  Monro  had  given  the  patient  over;  they  publifhed 
the  cafe;  they-  afferted,  that  the  cure  <c  gave  great 
*c  vexation  to  the  attendant  phyficians,  and  all  their 
4*  partizans;,>  and  with  the  policy  ufual  among  ag- 
grefibrs,  they  complained,  that  Dr.  Brown  was  ill- 
treated,  becaufe  he  was  blamed  in  “ the  numerous 
*c  circles  of  the  phyficians  friends,  and  his  enemies, 
while  no  opportunity  was  offered  him  of  vindicating 
(t  himfelf  from  thefe  charges.” 

A ftudent  of  medicine  died  of  a low  fever,  in  fpite 
of  the  full  and  avowed  ufc  of  diffufible  Simulants. 

The 
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The  body  was  opened ; feveral  perfons  were  prefent. 
During  the  examination  of  the  appearances,  Brown, 
with  an  air  of  great  fagacity,  remarked,  that  the  body 
was  unufually  frefh.  The  differing  furgeon,  whom 
perhaps  kindred  devotion  to  Bacchus  had  infpired  with 
tendernefs  for  the  doctor,  replied,  that,  confidering  the 
circumftances,  he  had  fcarce  feen  an  inftance  where 
putrefaftion  had  made  fueh  little  progrefs.  <c  Then, 
cf  gentlemen/’  rejoined  the  dodtor,  “ I appeal  to  you, 
€C  whether  we  may  not  confider  this  as  a clear  proof  of 
the  propriety  of  our  practice.” 

Brown  was  eledted  prefident  of  the  medical  fo- 
ciety  in  177 6,  and  again  in  1780. 

Obferving  the  ftudents  of  medicine  frequently  to 
feek  initiation  into  the  myfteries  of  free-mafonry,  our 
author  thought  their  youthful  curiofity  afforded  him 
a chance  of  profelytes.  In  1784,  he  inftituted  a 
meeting  of  that  fraternity,  and  entitled  it,  The  Lodge 
cf  the  Roman  Eagle.  The  bufinefs  was  conduced 
in  the  Latin  language,  cc  which  he  fpoke  with  the 
“ fame  fluency  and  animation  as  he  fpoke  Scotch. 
u I was  much  diverted,  adds  Dr.  Macdonald,  by  his 
u ingenuity  in  turning  into  Latin  all  the  terms  ufed 
*f  in  mafenry.” 

In  unfolding  his  fyftem,  it  was  his  practice  firft  to 
tranflate  the  text  book,  fentence  by  fentence,  and  then 
to  expatiate  upon  the  paflage.  For  moft  of  his  pu- 
pils, a tranflauon  was  highly  necefary,  and  he  mult 
have  confldered  it  as  politic  to  combine  literary  with 
fcientific  inftruTion.  The  profpedt  of  this  double 
advantage  might,  perhaps,  from  time  to  time,  bring 
him  a few  additional  hearers  but  whatever  was  the 
abfolute  or  comparative  merit  of  the  theory  he  taught, 
his  feats  were  leldom  crowded. 

The  intfoduftory  lefture  was  intended  to  imprefs 
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upon  his  audience,  a fenfe  of  the  importance  of  the 
lecturer’s  difcoveries  ; its  effedt  was  rather  to  render 
Eim  ridiculous.  He  ufually  proceeded  to  open  his 
fyflem  with  animation  ; but  he  did  not  always  per- 
severe with  the  fame  fpirit.  He  was  apt,  as  he  ad- 
vanced, to  fail  in  punctuality  of  attendance.  As  the 
mailer’s  ardour  abated,  flacknefs  dole  upon  his  pupils, 
fa  that  his  courfes  not  very  unfrequehtly  fhared  the 
fate  of  Butler’s  dory  of  the  bear  and  fiddle.  The 
numerous  inaccuracies  with  which,  in  fpite  of  the 
remonflrances  of  his  well-wifhers,  he  fuffered  both 
editions  of  his  <c  Elements''’  to  pafs  through  the  prefs, 
evince  his  negligence  in  thofe  concerns,  which  might 
be  fuppofed  to  lie  neared  his  heart.  When  he  found 
himfelf  languid,  he  fometimes  placed  a bottle  -of 
whifky  in  one  hand,  and  a phial  of  laudanum  in  the 
other,  and  before  he  began  his  leCture,  he  would  take 
forty  or  fifty  drops  of  laudanum  in  a glafs  of  whifky, 
repeating  the  quantity  four  or  five  times  during  the 

leCture.  Between  the  effedls  of  thefe  ftimulants  and 

■ 

voluntary  exertion,  he  foon  waxed  warm,  and  by  de- 
grees his  imagination  was  exalted  into  phrenzy.  A 
few  words  will  defcribe  the  tenour  of  this  unfortunate 
and  imprudent  man’s  life,  till  his  removal  from  Scot- 
land. He  was  fb  reduced  in  his  circumflances,  as  to 
Be  committed  to  prifon  for  debt,  where  his  pupils 
attended  his  lectures.  In  the  abufe  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  he  obferved  no  moderation. 

His  profpedl  of  maintaining  himfelf  by  teaching 
medicine  at  Edinburgh  becoming  every  year  more 
deplorable,  he  at  length  carried  into  execution  a defign, 
'which  he  had  long  meditated,  and  to  which  he  had 
received  fome  encouragement.  In  1786,  therefore, 
he  embarked  for  London,  bearing  in  mind,  molt  pro- 
bably, if  he  did  not  utter,  Scipio’s  exclamation  againft 
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the  ingratitude  of  his  country.  Immediately  on  his 
arrival,  an  incident  not  very  uncommon  to  Grangers 
occurred,  which  we  fhall  relate  in  proof  of  his  fim- 
plicity.  The  peculiarity  of  his  appearance  as  he 
moved  along,  a fhort  fquare  figure,  with  an  air  of 
dignity,  in  a black  fuit,  which  heightened  the  fcarlet 
of  his  cheeks  and  nofe,  fixed  the  attention  of  fome 
gentlemen  in  the  ftreet.  They  add  r died  him  in  the 
dialed:  of  his  country  ; his  heart,  heavy,  as  it  muff 
•have  been,  from  the  precarioufnefs  of  his  fituation, 
and  diflance  from  his  accuftomed  haunts,  expanded 
at  thefe  agreeable  founds.  A converlation  enfued, 
and  the  parties,  by  common  confent,  adjourned  to  a 
tavern.  Here  the  ftranger  was  kindly  welcomed  to 
town,  and  after  the  glafs  had  circulated  for  a time, 
fomething  was  propofed  by  way  of  fober  amufement, 
a game  at  cards,  or  whatever  the  dodor  might  pre- 
fer. The  dodor  had  been  too  civilly  treated  to 
demur,  but  his  purfe  was  fcantily  furniflied,  and  it  was 
neceffary  to  quit  his  new  friends  in  fearch  of  a fupply. 
Mr.  Murray,  the  bookfeller,  was  the  perfon  to  whom 
he  had  recourfe:  the  reader  will  not  wonder,  that  his 
interference  fhould  have  fpoiled  the  adventure. 

A London  fnarper  of  another  denomination  after- 
wards tried  to  make  advantage  by  the  dodor.  This 
was  an  ingenious  fpeculator  in  public  medicines.  He 
thought  a compofition  of  the  moft  powerful  ftimulants 
might  have  a run,  under  the  title  of  Dr.  Brown's 
exciting  pill : and  for  the  privilege  of  his  name,  offered 
him  a fum  in  hand  by  no  means  contemptible,  as  well 
as  a mare  of  the  contingent  profits.  Poor  Brown, 
■needy  as  he  was,  fpurned  at  the  propofal. 

Change  of  refidence,  however,  wrought  no  change 
of  condud.  Some  of  his  friends  were  di  feu  fled  bv 
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In  dictating  Brown’s  refoltitions,  pride  Bad  always  a 
fhare : Cullen,  who  never  mentioned  his  abilities 
without  praife,  ufed  to  add,  that  his  temper  rendered 
it  difficult  to  deal  with  him.  Brown  fpoke  in  fanguine 
terms  of  the  probability,  that  his  fyftem  would  become 
at  length  triumphant : but  whatever  he  faid  or  ima- 
gined, he  effected  little.  In  1787,  he  publifhed,  with- 
out his  jname,  thofe  “ Qbfervations,”  from  which  we 
have  already  borrowed  a paffage.  He  could  not  ia 
reafon  expect  to  rind  a cordial  welcome  among  his 
brethren  in  England.  Public  opinion  can  alone  awe 
the  body  of  eftablifced  phyficians  in  any  country  into 
toleration  of  innovators  : and  knowledge  on  this  fub- 
jedt  was  too  little  diffufed,  for  public  opinion  to  ope- 
rate with  effedt  in  his  favour.  Thefe  fC  Obfervations” 
were  therefore  properly  intended  for  general  perufal  3 
but  the  author  was  extremely  defective  in  the  talent  of 
rendering  fcience  popular,  and  he  was  neither  patient 
nor  rich  enough,  to  wait  for  the  beneficial  confe- 
quences,  that  might  have  refulced,  if  he  could  have 
rendered  his  dodtrine  a fubject  of  unjverfal  curiority. 

He  perfifted  in  his  old  irregularities  for  fome  time^ 
meditating  great  derigns,  vuith  expectations  not  lefs  ar- 
dent, than  if  the  fpring  of  life,  in  all  its  bloom  of 
hope,  had  been  opening  before  him.  At  length,  on 
the  feventh  of  October,  1788,  when  he  was  about 
fifty- two  years  of  age,  he  was  feized  with  a fatal  fit  of 
apoplexy.  He  died  in  the  night,  having  {wallowed, 
as  he  went  to  bed,  a very  large  dofe  of  laudanum  3 a 
fpecies  of  dram,  to  which  he  had  been  long  addidted. 
Vide  <c  The  Elements  of  Medicine  of  John  Brown, 
M.  D.”  a new  edition,  revifed  and  corredled  by  Tho- 
mas Beddoes,  M,  D. — p.  xxxv,  &c. 
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BROWNE  (Thomas)  M.  D. 

Was  author  of  the  cc  Religio  Medici/’  a paradoxical 
piece,  written  with  great  fpirit,  and  tranflated  almoft 
into  every  European  language.  This  book  was 
heavily  cenfured  by  fome,  as  tending  to  infidelity,  and 
even  to  atheifm  ; others,  with  much  more  reafon,  have 
applauded  the  piety,  as  well  as  the  parts  and  learning 
of  the  author.  In  his  cc  Pfeudo-doxia  Epidemica/' 
&c.,  he  has  clearly  refuted  a great  many  fpopular  er- 
rours,  taken  upon  trull,  and  confirmed  by  tradition 
and  cuftom.  This  book,  which  was  publifhed  in 
folio,  1646,  was  his  principal  work.  There  is  an  edi- 
tion of  his  works  in  folio,  Lond.  1686,  but  this  does 
not  contain  ail  his  poft  humous  works. 


BROWNE  (Sir  William) 

A Phyfician  of  our  own  Times, 

Settled  originally  as  a praditioncr  at  Lynn  in  Nor- 
folk; where  he  publifhed  “ Dr.  Gregory’s  Elements 
of  Catoptrics,  and  Dioptrics:  Tranflated  from  the 
Latin  Original,  by  William  Browne,  M.D.  at  Lynn 
Regis  in  Norfolk.  By  whom  is  added,  1.  A Method 
for  finding  the  Foci  of  all  Specula,  as  well  as  Lenfes, 
univerfally ; as  alfo  magnifying  or  leflening  a given 
Obje6t  by  a given  Speculum,  or  Lens,  in  any  afligned 
Proportion.  2.  A Solution  of  thofe  Problems, 
which  Dr.  Gregory  has  left  undemonflrated.  3.  A 
particular  Account  of  Microfcopes,  and  Telefcopes, 
from  Huygens ; with  the  Difcoveries  made  by  Ca- 
toptrics and  Dioptrics.  The  Second  Edition.  Illuf- 
trated  with  ufeful  Cuts,  curioufly  and  correftly  en- 
graved by  Mr,  Senex,”  8vo.  From  the  epigram 
Vol.  L M tranferibed 
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tranfcribed  below  *,  he  appears  to  have  been  the  cham- 
pion of  the  fair  fex  at  Lynn  in  1748. 

Having  acquired  a competence  by  his  profdTion, 
he  removed  to  Queen’s-Square,  Ormond-Street,  Lon- 
don, where  he  refided  till  his  death,  which  happened 
March  10,  17745  at  the  age  of  82.  By  his  will  he 
left  two  prize  medals  to  be  annually  contended  for  by 
the  Cambridge  poets.  By  his  lady,  who  died  July 
25,  1765,  in  her  6c-th  year,  he  had  one  daughter, 
grandmother  to  Sir  Martin  Browne  Folkes,  Bart. 
A great  number  of  lively  efiays,  both  in  profe  and 
verf , the  production  of  his  pen,  wrere  printed  and  cir- 
culated among  his  friends.  Among  thefe  were, 

1.  <c  Ode  in  Imitation  of  Horace,  addreffed  to  the 
Right  honourable  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  on  ceafing  to 
be  Minifter,  Feb.  6,  1741  ; defigned  as  a juft  Panegy- 
ric on  a great  Minifter,  the  glorious  Revolution,  Pro- 
teftant  SuccefTion,  and  Principles  of  Liberty.  To 
which  is  added,  the  original  Ode,  defended,  in  Com- 
mentariolo,  by  Sir  William  Browne,  M.  D.  17 65.” 
4to. 

2.  cc  Opufcula  varia,  utriufque  Linguae,  Medicinam, 
Medicorum  Collegium ; Literas,  utrafque  Acade- 

* Domino  Wilhblmo  Browne,  Miiiti. 

Sis  miles,  terror,  caftigatorque  gigantis, 

Vi&ima  cui  virgo  node  dieque  cadit, 

Herculeo  monftris  purgata  eft  Lerna  labore, 

Monftris  purgetur  Lenna  labore  tuo. 


IN  ENGLISH. 

Be  thou,  O knight,  the  g’ant’s  fcourge  and  dread. 
Who  night  and  day  preys  on  the  vi&im  maid— 
Herculean  labours  Lerna’s  monfters  flew  : 

Oh ! may  thy  labours  thofe  of  Lynn  fubdue. 
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mias ; Empiricos,  eorum  Cultores;  Solicitatorem, 
Preftio-iatorem ; Poeticen,  Criticen  ; Patronum,  Pa- 
triam ; Religionem,  Libertatem,  fpedlantia.  Cum 
Prasfatione  eorum  Ediripnem  dcfendente.  A u do  re  D. 
Gulielmo  Browne,  Equite  Aurato,  M.  D.  utriufque, 
et  medicorum  et  phyficorum,  S.  R.  S.  1 7 6 5.,:>  4to. 

3.  cc  Appendix  altera  ad  Opufcula  ; Oratiuncula 
Collegii  Medicorum  Londinenfis  Cathedrae  valedicens. 
In  comitiis,  poftridie  Divi  Michaelis,  1767,  ad  Col- 
legii Adminiflrationem  renovandam  defignatis  ; Ma- 
chinaque  incendiis  extinguendis  apta  contra  Permiffos 
Rebelles  munitis ; habita  a D.  Gulielmo  Browne, 
Equite  Aurato,  Prasfide,  1768. ” 410. 

4.  cc  A farewell  Oration,  &c.  (a  tranflation  of  the 
preceding  article)  17 68.”  4to. 

5.  cc  Fragmentum  Ifaaci  Hawkins  Browne,  Arm. 
Sive  Anti-Bolinbrokius,  Liber  primus,  tranflated  for  a 
Second  Religio  Medici;  by  Sir  William  Browne, 
late  Prefident,  now  Father  of  the  College  of  Phyfi- 
cians,  and  F.  R.  S.  1768. ” 4to. 

6.  u Fragmentum  Ifaaci  Browne  compktum, 
1769.”  4to. 

7.  cc  Appendix  ad  Opufcula : Six  Odes,  1770” 
4to. 

8.  <e  Three  more  Odes,  1771.”  4to. 

9.  <c  A Propofal  on  our  Coin ; to  remedy  all  pre- 
fent,  and  prevent  all  future  Diforders.  To  which  are 
prefixed,  preceding  Propofals  of  Sir  John  Barnard, 
and  of  William  Shirley,  Efq.  on  the  fame  Subject. 
With  Remarks,  1774.”  4m. 

10.  cc  A New  Year's  Gift.  A Problem  and  De- 
monft ration  on  the  xxxix  Articles,  1772."  4to. 

1 1.  <c  The  Pill  Plot.  To  Dodtor  Ward,  a Quack 
of  merry  Memory,  written  at  Lynn,  Nov.  30,  1734, 
1772/’  4to, 
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12.  c<  Corrections  in  Verfe,  from  the  Father  of  the 
College,  on  Son  Cadogan’s  Gout  Differtation,  con- 
taining Falfe  Phyfic,  Faife  Logic,  Falie  Philofophy, 
1772.”  4t0- 

13.  (C  Speech  to  the  Royal  Society,  1772.”  4to. 

14.  cc  Elogy  and  Addrefs,  1773.  ’ 4co* 

15.  “A  Latin  Verfion  of  Job,”  unfinifhed,  4to. 
We  fhall  fubjoin  a well  known  epigram  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Browne,  which  the  critics  have  pronounced  to 
be  a good  one : 

Sl-J 

“ The  king  to  Oxford  fcnt  a troop  ofhorfe, 

“ For  Tories  own  no  argument  but  force ; 

“ With  equal  fkill  to  Cambridge  bocks  he  fent, 

“ For  Whigs  admit  no  force  but  argument.” 

BRUHIER  D’ALAINCOURT  (John  James) 

Of  Beauvais,  Dodtor  in  Medicine  of  the  Academy  of  Angiers, 

* / 

Died  in  1756,  and  was  one  of  the  mod:  fertile  writers 
of  h is  age.  The  following  is  a lift  of  his  works. 

1*  fC  A Tranftation  of  the  Rational  Medicine  of 
Hoffman.” 

а.  <c  A Memoir,  prefented  to  the  King,  upon  the 
Neceftity  of  a general  Regulation  on  the  Subject  of  In- 
terments and  Funerals.” 

4k 

3.  <c  Letters  on  divers  Subjects.”  The  author  in 
thefe  letters  has  ihewn  himfelf  a phyfician,  a metaphy- 
fician,  a moralift,  and  critic. 

4.  ic  A Memoir,  towards  preferving  Anecdotes  of 
the  Life  of  M.  Silva.” 

5.  “ A Treatife  on  Fevers,  translated  from  Hoff- 
man.” 

б.  “ The  Policy  of  a Phyfician,  tranflated  from 

Hoffman.” 

He  was  for  many  years  induftrious  in  the  compi- 
lation 
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lation  of  the  “ Journal  des  S$avans,”  which  he  en- 
riched with  many  judicious  and  valuable  articles. 
Vide  <c  Nouveau  Didtonnaire  hiftorique  portatifj”  in 
the  fupplement  to  the  firft  volume,  p.  17,  &c. 


B U C QJCJ  E T (John  Michael  Baptist) 

Cenfor  Royal,  Doftor  Regent,  and  Profefior  of  Chemiftry  to  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  at  Paris,  Afliftant  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, Ordinary  AfTociate  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine, 

Was  born  at  Paris,  on  the  1 8th  of  February,  1746,  of 
Anthony  Jofeph  Bucquet,  advocate  in  parliament,  and 
Martha  Dennis  Marotin. 

0 ■ 

At  the  commencement  of  his  education,  M.  Buc- 
quet difplayed  a retentive  memory,  a quick  concep- 
tion, a love  of  induftry,  and  a qualification  not  always 
. found  in  men  of  fuperior  abilities,  the  talent  of  fpcak- 
j ing  with  facility  and  energy.  His  father,  affoniihed  at 
this  union  of  happy  qualities,  thought  his  genius 
would  be  more  confpicuous  at  the  bar  than  in  any 
other  profcffion : but  the  fon  could  not  refift  the 
charms  which  the  ftudy  of  nature  prefented  to  his 
imagination.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  this  al- 
lurement, efpecially  in  youth,  attracts  all  perfons  of 
i diftinguifhed  abilities,  and  opens  a more  agreeable 
j profpeft,  than  the  ftudy  of  the  moral  fciences. 

Some  fituation  was,  however,  nccefiary  for  M. 
Bucquet  ; and  the  only  one  which  accorded  with  his 
j inclination  was  that  of  a phylician.  He  accordingly 
■'commenced  his  ftudies  in  this  profcflion,  and  united 
i with  them  an  attention  to  the  fciences  in  genera). 

I Wifhing  to  unite  the  practice  with  the  theory  of  me- 
q dicine,  he  divided  his  time  between  the  amphitheatres 
;and  the  hofpitals,  and  employed  the  greatefl  parts  of 
I his  nights  in  digefting  what  he  had  read  and  feen  in  the 
courfc  of  the  day.  Fie  ftudied  botany,  not  as  a phy- 
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fician,  to  obtain  a knowledge  of  medicinal  plants  only, 
but  as  a botaniR,  zealous  after  the  general  fcience  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  He  joined  to  the  Rudy  of 
anatomy  that  of  furgery ; and  that  he  might  become  a 
better  c he  mi  ft,  he  wifhed  to  be  a natural  philofopher. 
His  talent  for  teaching  developed  itfelf  at  the  fame 
time  as  his  facility  for  learning:  he  foon  became  a 
mailer  of  pupils,  at  the  requefl  cf  feveral  ftudents : in 
a word,  he  had  not  completed  his  Rudies  before  he  had 
acquired  a diRinguifhed  reputation  among  the  mod 
celebrated  profeflors. 

He  firft  delivered  a courfe  of  ledtures,  in  which  he 
combined  the  fciences  of  mineralogy  and  chemiflry. 
The  defcription  of  many  bodies  diffufed  over  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth,  or  buried  in  its  bowels;  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  there  difpofed,  or  in  which  they  have 
been  formed ; the  connexion  of  the  particular  hiftories 
of  thefe  bodies,  with  the  general  hiRory  cf  the  globe ; 
were  the  abftrufe  fubjedts  which  M.  Bucquet  eluci- 
dated in  an  intelligent  and  maRerly  manner. 

M.  Bucquet  refolved  not  to  leparate  natural  hif- 
tory  from  chemiRry  in  his  ledtures.  His  courfe  ob- 
tained the  moR  brilliant  fuccefs.  The  Rudy  of  thefe 
fciences  united  lofes  all  the  difagreeable  drynefs, 
which  each  feparately  may  poflefs  : this  form  of  lecture 
was  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  encouragement  of  ftu- 
dents, removing  every  thing  obnoxious  to  Rudy,  by 
fome  attraction  of  curiofity,  or  by  the  importance  of  l 
fome  ufeful  application.  The  ledtures  of  M.  Buc- 
quet, from  this  circumRance,  became  much  more  re- 
ducing to  the  men  of  the  world,  who,  lefs  defirous  ot 
acquiring  knowledge,  than  of  appearing  to  poflefs  it, 
are  particularly  folicitous  to  procure  for  themlelves 
fome  means  of  pa  fling  through  life  without  difguft,  and 
of  destroying  that  time  fo  precious  to  learned  men,  but 
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tedious  to  thefe  who  know  only  how  to  occupy  it  in 
the  cares  of  vanity,  or  the  pleaiures  of  diffipation. 

In  thefe  courfes,  M.  Bucquet  treated  very  fully 
upon  the  chemiftry  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  a fubjeCt 
ar  once  important  and  difficult:  he  alfo  treated  upon 
the  chemiftry  of  the  animal  kingdom,  a branch  of  che- 
miftry yet  in  a ftate  of  infancy.  To  the  interefting 
form  which  he  well  knew  how  to  give  to  his  courfes,  he 
joined  the  rare  talent  of  an  impreffive  orator  : he  fpoke 
with  clearnefs  and  precifion,  with  facility  and  bold- 
nefs,  with  method  and  vivacity.  The  zeal  which  he 
difccvered  in  fearching  after  truth,  the  pleafure  he 
evinced  in  having  found  it,  appeared  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  prefented  it  to  his  pupils : he  explained  many 
tedious  paftages,  many  abftradt  theories,  with  an  ardour, 
which  was  generally  communicated  to  his  audience. 

Perceiving  that  his  le&ures  would  be  rendered 
more  ufeful,  and  eafier  to  be  comprehended,  by  pub- 
lifhing  a fyllabus  of  the  courfes,  this  he  accordingly  did, 
under  the  titles  of  cx  An  Introduction  to  the  Analyfis 
of  the  Mineral  Kingdom,”  and,  “ An  Introduction  to 
the  Analyfis  of  the  vegetable  Kingdom.” 

Thefe  two  works  poflefs  every  thing  that  is  requi- 
re in  an  elementary  book  upon  the  phyfical  fciences: 
the  vocabulary  is  as  firm  pie  as  the  adtual  ftate  of  the 
fubjedt  will  admit  ; the  order  he  has  cbferved  is 
methodical  and  clear  ; the  experiments  are  minutely 
deferibedj  the  theories  explained  with  perfpicuity,  and 
that  philofophical  judgment,  which  draws  the  line  of 
diftindtion  between  thole  things  that  have  been  proved, 
and  thofe  that  have  only  been  adopted  by  the  learned. 
The  introduction  to  the  analyfis  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom pofteftes  greater  merit.  It  is  well  known  how 
much  this  part  of  chemiftry  is  indebted  to  the  French 
philo  fophers,  and  that  it  was  born  in  the  fchool  of 
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Meffrs.  Rouelle,  in  which  this  fcience  had  made  a ra- 
pid progrefs.  But  thefe  gentlemen,  more  occupied  in 
the  pleafure  of  difcovering  ufeful  fa£ts,  than  in  the  care 
of  reducing  them  into  forne  order,  and  probably  more 
adapted,  by  the  nature  of  their  genius,  and  the  manner 
of  their  lives,  to  make  experiments,  than  to  compofe 
works,  have  not  publifned  any  thing  upon  this  impor- 
tant part  of  their  refcarches. 

We  fhall  not  enter  into  a detail  of  the  various  me- 
moirs prefented  to  the  academy  of  fciences  by  M. 
Bucquet  : their  fubjedts  were  always  conducive  to 
the  progrefs  of  fcience,  or  ufeful  to  the  arts  or  to  medi- 
cine. This  fociety,  confidering  M.  Bucquet  as  a 
learned  and  exadb  chemift,  and  as  a phyfician  of  found 
jud  gment,  admitted  him  into  the  number  of  its  mem- 
bers, upon  the  death  of  M.  Bourdelin.  Senfible  of  the 
honour  of  being  admitted  into  the  academy,  of  being 
called  to  it  by  the  efteem,  the  confidence,  and  the 
unanimous  vote  of  his  fellow  affociates,  M.  Bucquet 
redoubled  his  ardour  for  ftudy,  and  ever  afterwards 
made  it  his  duty  to  fulfil  the  objedl  of  the  inftitu- 
tion. 

M.  Bucquet  undertook,  with  M.  Lavoifier,  a feries 
of  experiments  to  afeertain  the  manner  in  which  heat  is 
communicated  to  different  fluids  which  arc  plunged 
into  the  fame  bath ; and  prefented  to  the  academy  a 
number  of  Angular  and  well  proved  fafts  upGn  this 
fubjeT.  We  muft  alfo  enumerate,  among  the  great 
undertakings  in  which  he  was  engaged,  a number  of 
comparative  analyfes  of  many  different  fubftances,  hi- 
therto little  known  ; an  analyfls  of  zeolith,  printed  in 
the  memoirs  of  foreign  learned  men,  was  the  fir  ft:  effay 
on  this  work.  M.  Bucquet  afterwards  prefented  to 
the  academy  a memoir  upon  the  analyfls  of  the  ftone 
called  trapp,  and  upon  that  which,  from  its  Angular 
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configuration,  has  been  called  pierre-de-croix.  He 
had  procured  thefe  fub fiances  from  the  colle&ion  of 
the  duke  de  Rochefoucault,  who  took  a fnare  in.  the 
analyfes,  and  who,  modeft  as  celebrated,  could  not  ob- 
tain his  wifh  of  remaining  concealed*  The  remainder 
of  thefc  analyfes,  though  complete,  had  not  been  pre- 
fcnted  to  the  academy.  Some  part  of  the  fubftances 
had  been  procured  from  Sweden  ; the  two  learned 
Frenchmen  thought  it  their  duty,  to  do  homage  in 
their  work  to  M.  Bergman,  who  had  analyfed  a part  of 
the  fame  fubfiancesj  they  did  not  wifh  to  publifh 
their  refearches,  until  they  had  repeated  their  experi- 
ments, and  difcovered  the  caufe  why  fome  of  their 
refults  differed  from  thofe  of  the  celebrated  Swede. 

Many  memoirs,  intercfting  both  to  the  fciences  of 
chemiftry  and  medicine,  had  already  been  prefented  to 
the  academy  by  M.  Bucquet  ; as,  an  analyfis  of  the 
blood  5 a procefs  for  preparing  nitrous  nether,  without 
much  expence  j and  a method  of  preparing  marine 
aether,  without  the  ufe  of  metallic  falts.  He  read  in 
the  meetings  of  the  fociety  of  medicine  many  other 
memoirs  of  the  fame  nature  ; one  upon  a method  of 
feparating  from  opium  its  poifonous  parts,  and  of 
drawing  from  it  a tranfparent  extracff,  which  fhould 
poffefs  only  its  foporiferous  qualities. 

The  application  of  chemiftry  to  medicine  was  one 
of  the  grand  projects,  which  he  purfued  with  ardour; 
his  activity  prevented  him  from  perceiving  tire  fwift- 
nefs  of  time,  even  to  thofe  who  employ  it  in  the 
moft  economical  manner,  and  from  knowing,  tint  his 
ftrength  would  neither  permit  him  to  make  any  great 
efforts,  nor  to  flatter  himfclf  with  the  hope  of  a long 
career  of  glory. 

• We  have  before  remarked,  that  M.  Bucquet  had 
feduloufly  embraced  the  itudy  of  the  fciences  conneded 
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with  medicine ; and,  in  1776,  after  the  death  of,  M. 
Roux,  he  was  cntrufted  with  a courfe  of  chemiftry  in 
the  Rhools  of  medicine ; the  execution  of  which 
office  was  rendered  an  arduous  and  difficult  tafk,  by 
the  merited  reputation  M.  Roux  had  acquired.  M. 
Bucquet  devoted  himfelf  at  the  fame  time  to  the 
pradtice  of  phyfic  : he  divided  his  time  between  his 
lectures,  his  laboratories,  and  his  patients ; as  in  his 
youth,  and  durinor  the  profecution  of  his  ftudies,  he 
had  divided  it  between  the  amphitheatres  and  the  hof- 
pitals. 

M.  Bucquet  was  married  to  one  of  his  relations, 
with  whom  an  ardent  and  reciprocal  affection  had 
united  him.  Having  lived  with  her  from  his  infancy, 
he  had  obferved  her  many  virtues  and  amiable  quali- 
ties, which  daily  increafed  : he  wifhed  to  find  in  a wife 
a tender  friend,  and  an  aftcdtionate  mother  to  his 
children  ; in  joining  himfelf  to  fo  worthy  a woman,  he 
anticipated  the  happy  comforts  they  would  mutually 
enjoy.  Unfortunately,  his  health  foon  began  to 
change  ; the  intereft  of  his  family,  however,  prevented 
him  from  refigning  either  his  courfes  or  his  practice  ; 
the  ftudy  of  the  fciences,  and  the  occupations  of  his 
laboratory  were  efifential  to  his  happinefs  ; he  did  not 
even  wifh  to  give  up  the  courfe  of  chemiftry  of  the  fa- 
culty of  medicine : engaged  in  the  difeuffions,  which 
at  that  time  embroiled  that  fociety,  he  was  fearful  of 
being  accufed  of  wanting  zeal  for  the  intereft  of  the 
body,  and  he  imagined,  that,  to  avoid  thefe  reproaches, 
he  ought  to  difcharge  the  duty,  which  that  faculty  had 
impofed  upon  him,  however  injurious  it  might  prove 
to  his  declining  conftitution.  ' 

As  long  as  M.  Bucquet  preferved  his  ufual  acli- 
vity,  in  the  midft  of  his  fufferings  and  a rapid  con- 
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lumption,  which  alarmed  his  friends  long  before  he 
himfelf  perceived  his  danger,  he  nourifhed  fanguine 
hopes  of  a recovery  ; but  the  exceflive  weaknefs,  to 
which  he  was  reduced  fome  months  previous  to  his 
death,  compelled  him  to  acknowledge,  that  he  mult 
foon  renounce  the  projects  and  labours,  which  had 
occupied  the  whole  of  his  life,  and  be  feparated  from 
every  thing  he  held  moft  dear  Sedatives  gave  fome 
eafe  to  his  pains,  and  enabled  him  to  amufe  himfelf  in 
his  former  occupations.  He  took  in  one  day  two  pints 
of  aether,  and  a hundred  grains  of  opium,  and  in  this 
manner  he  palTed  the  lad:  months  of  his  life,  dragging 
on  a miferable  exiftence.  The  laft  time  of  his  ap- 
pearing at  the  academy  was  to  read  a memoir.  1 he 
Angular  phenomenon,  which  inflammable  air  prefented, 
at  that  time  attracted  the  attention  of  phyflcians ; and 
confcious,  that  he  muft  foon  renounce  the  pleafure  of 
enjoying,  and  the  glory  of  partaking  in  their  difcove- 
ries,  he  wifhed  at  leaf!:  to  explain  to  the  academy  his 
ideas  upon  the  difference  obferved  between  the  inflam- 
mable air  of  metals,  and  that  of  rmrfhes ; and  to  pro- 
pofc  a method  of  reducing  the  inflammable  air  of  bogs 
to  the  fame  degree  of  purity,  with  that  which  is  drawn 
from  metallic  fubftances. 

He  died  on  the  24th  of  January,  1780,  leaving 
two  children,  one  of  whom  was  born  the  fame  day- 
on  which  its  father  died.  Thele  received  fcarcely 
any  other  portion,  than  the  reputation  of  their  father's 
name.  Vide  “ Hi  do  ire  de  r Academic  Roy  ale  des 

Sciences,”  1780,  p.  60,  &c. 
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BULLEYN  (William) 

A learned  Phyfician  and  Botanift, 

Was  defcended  from  an  ancient  family,  and  born  in 
the  I lie  of  Ely,  about  the  beginning  of  Henry  the 
VUIth’s  reign.  He  was  bred  up  at  Cambridge,  as 
feme  fay  ; at  Oxford,  according  to  others  i but  the 
truth  feems  to  be,  that  both  thefe  nurferies  of  learning 
had  a fhare  in  his  education. 

We  know  but  little  of  this  perfon,  though  he  was 
famous  in  his  profeliion,  and  a member  of  the  college  of 
phyficians  in  London,  except  what  we  are  able  to  col- 
lect from  his  works.  Tanner  fays,  that  he  w?as  a di- 
vine as  well  as  a phyfician  ; that  he  wrote  a book 
againft  tranfubftantiation ; and  that  in  June,  1550,  he 
was  indudted  into  the  redtory  of  Blaxhall  in  Suffolk, 
which  he  refigned  in  November,  1554.  From  his 
works  we  learn,  that  he  had  been  a traveller  over  fe- 
veral  parts  of  Germany,  Scotland,  and  efpecially  Eng- 
land ; and  he  feems  to  have  made  it  his  bufmefs,  to 
acquaint  himfelf  with  the  natural  hiftory  of  each  place, 
and  with  the  produces  of  its  foil,  efpecially  vegetables. 
It  appears,  however,  that  he  was  more  permanently 
fettled  at  Durham,  where  he  pradtifed  phyfic  with 
great  reputation  i and,  among  others  of  the  mofl  emi- 
nent inhabitants,  was  in  great  favour  with  Sir  Thomas 
Hilton,  knight,  baron  of  Hilton,  to  whom  he  dedi- 
cated a book  in  the  laft  year  of  queen  Mary’s  reign. 

In  1560  he  went  to  London  ; where,  to  his  infinite 
furprifr,  he  found  himfelf  accufed,  by  Mr.  W illiam 
Id  ikon  ofBiddick,  of  having  murdered  Sir  Thomas, 
above-mentioned,  his  brother  ; w ho  really  died  among 
his  own  friends  of  a malignant  fever.  The  innocent 
dodtor  was  eafily  cleared  -3  yet  did  not  his  enemy  cea 
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to  thirft  after  his  blood,  but  hired  fotne  rnffiaus  to 
aflaflinate  him.  This  alfo  proving  ineffe&ual,  the  faid 
William  Hilton  arrefted  Dr.  Bulleyn  in  an  action, 

• i 

and  confined  him  in  prifon  a long  time  ; where  he 
wrote  home  of  thofe  medical  treatifes,  which  will  be 
mentioned  below.  He  was  a very  learned,  experienced, 
and  able  phy ficia . He  was  very  intimate  with  the 
works  of  the  ancient  phyficians  and  naturalilh,  both 
Greek,  Roman,  and  Arabian,  hie  was  alfo  a man  of 
probity  and  piety ; and  though  he  lived  in  the  times 
of  popery,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  tainted  with 
its  principles.  He  died  in  1576,  and  was  buried,  in 
the  fame  grave  with  his  brother  Richard  Bulleyn,  a 
divine,  who  died  13  years  before,  in  the  church  of 
St.  Giles,  Cripplegate.  There  is  an  infcription  o-n 
their  tomb,  with  fome  Latin  verfes  in  praife  of  them, 
wherein  they  are  faid  to  be  men  famous  for  their  learn- 
ing and  piety  : of  Dr.  Bulleyn,  particularly,  it  is  faid, 
that  he  was  always  ready  to  accommodate  the  poor  as 
well  as  the  rich,  with  medicines  for  the  relief  of  their 
diftempers. 

He  wrote,  1.  cc  The  Government  of  Health, 
1558.”  8 vo.  2.“  Regimen  againft  the  Pleurify,  1562.” 
8vo.  <c  3.  Bulwark  of  Defence  againft  all  Sicknefs, 
Sorenefs,  and  Wounds,  that  daily  aflault  Mankind,  &c. 
1 562.”  folio.  This  work  confifts  of  fndl  “ The  Book 
of  Compounds/'  with  a table  of  their  names,  and  the 
apothecaries  rules  or  terms ; fecondiy,  cc  The  Book  of 
the  Ufe  of  Sick  Men,  and  Medicines."  Before  which 
is  prefixed  a wooden  print  of  an  old  man,  in  a fur 
gown  and  a flat  bonnet,  his  purfe  or  fcrip  by  his  fide, 
fupporting  himfelf  on  a ftafF,  and  a death's  head  at  his 
feet.  Thefe  are  both  compofed  in  dialogues  between 
Sicknefs  and  Health.  Then  follows,  thirdly,  c<  The 
Book  of  Simples/'  being  an  herbal,  in  the  form  of  a 

dialogue  $ 
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dialogue  ; at  the  end  of  which  are  the  wooden  cuts  of 
fome  plants,  and  of  fome  limbecks  or  dills ; and 
fourthly,  “ A Dialogue  between  Sorenefs  and  Chi- 
rurgerv,  concerning  Impofhimations  and  Wounds,  and 
their  Caufes  and  Cures.”  This  tradt  has  three  wooden 
cuts  in  it,  one  reprefenting  a man’s  body  on  the  fore 
part,  full  of  foresand  fwellings  ; the  other,  in  like  man- 
ner, behind ; the  third  is  alfo  a human  figure,  in  which 
the  veins,  that  are  to  be  opened  in  phlebotomy,  are 
pointed  out  and  named.  4.  £C  A Dialogue,  both  plea- 
fant  and  piti  ul,  wherein  is  fhewed  a Godly  Regimen 
againft  the  Plague,  with  Confolations  and  Comfort 
againft  death;  1564.”  Svo.  Some  other  pieces  of  a 
(mailer  nature  are  aferibed  to  Dr.  Bulleyn  ; but  as 
they  are  of  very  little  confequcnce,  we  do  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  be  minute  in  our  enquiries  about  them. 
Vide  cc  Tanner’s  Bibl.  Brit.  Hibernica.” — <f  Dr.  Bul- 
leyn’s  Preface  to  his  Bulwark  ofDefence.” 

BULWER  (John)M.  D. 

Was  author  of “The  Language  of  the  rIand,ofPhyfi- 
cgnomy,  and  of  Inftrudtions  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,” 
intended,  as  he  expreiTes  it,  <cto  bring  thofe  who  are  fo 
tfc  born  to  hear  the  found  of  words  with  their  eyes,  and 
<c  thence  to  learn  to  fpeak  with  their  tongues.”  He 
was  alfo  author  of  cc  Pathomyotomia,  or  a Diffedtion 
of  the  Fignificative  Mufcles  of  the  Afredtions  of  the 
Mind.”  1 21T10,  1649.  The  molt  curious  of  his  works 
is  his  cc  Anthropo-Metamorphofis,”  “ Man  trans- 
formed, or  the  artificial  Changeling,”  fhewing  the 
ftrange  variety  of  fhapes  and  drefies  in  which  mankind 
have  appeared  in  the  different  ages  of  the  world. 
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BUR  MAN  (John) 

Profefior  of  Botany  and  Medicine  at  Amfierdam, 

Published,  i.  “ Rariorum  Africanarum  Plantarum 
Decades  X.”  Amfierdam  1738  and  1739,410.  with 
Plates. — 2.  “ Thefaurus  Zeylanicus,”  1737,  4to.  cum 
figuris.  They  arc  curious  and  fcarce. 

BURNET  (Dr.  T homas) 

A Phyfician  of  Scotland, 

Of  whofe  birth,  life,  and  death,  we  find  nothing  re- 
corded, except  what  the  title  pages  of  his  books  fet 
forth ; namely,  that  he  was,  <c  M.D.  Medicus  Regius, 
et  Collemi  Regii  Medicorum  Edinbure;enfis  SociusT 
His  name  deferves  to  be  preferved,  however,  for  the 
fake  of  two  ufeful  works,- which  he  has  left. 

1 

One  is  ff  Thefaurus  Medicine  Praftie3s,”  Lond. 
1673,  in  4to.;  a collodion  from  the  bed  pradical  writ- 
ers, the  lad  edition  of  which,  greatly- enlarged  by  him- 
felf,  was  publifhed  at  Geneva,  1698,  in  4to. 

The  other  u Hippocrates  contradus,  in  quo  Hip- 
pocratis  omnia  in  brevem  Epitomen  redada  habentur,” 
Edinburgh  1685,  in  Svo.  A neat  edition  of  this  was 
printed  at  London,  1743,  in  lamo.  Vide  (c  Mangeti 
Eiblioth.  Medic.  Genev.  1 7 3 1 

| BUTLER  (William) 

Was  born  at  Ipfwich,  about  the  year  1535,  and  edu- 
cated  at  Clare-hall,  Cambridge,  of  which,  college  he 
became  fellow.  Without  taking  a medical  degree, 
he  fettled  at  Cambridge  as  a phyfician,  and  became 
the  mod  popular  and  celebrated  praditioner  of  phyfic 
in  the  kingdom. 
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The 
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The  means,  by  which  he  arrived  at  this  eminence, 
Were  fomewhat  different  from  thofe  employed  by  moff 
of  his  predecefTors  in  fame,  but  have  been  ufcd  to  ad- 
vantage by  feveral  of  his  fucceffors.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear, that,  like  Linacre  Gr  Gains,  he  made  himfelf  con- 
fpicuous  for  critical,  polite,  or  phiiofophical  know- 
ledge ; but  lie  feems  to  have  been  bold  and  fingular  in 
h s practice,  and  to  have  pofTdTed  a natural  fagacify  in 
judging  of  difeafes;  and  what  was  more  than  all,  his 
manners  were  extremely  odd  and  capricious,  which, 
„ with  the  vulgar,  generally  pa  lies  for  a mark  of  extra- 
ordinary abilities.  The  following  incident,  which  is 
laid  to  have  been  the  occafon  of  his  being;  firff  taken 
notice  of,  will  ferve  to  give  an  idea  of  his  character; 
if,  indeed,  it  be  not  a travelling  (lory,  as  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  prefeription  may  be  fufpected  : tc  A cler- 
<c  gyman  in  Cam  bridge  flu  re,  by  exceffive  application  in 
compofmg  a learned  Term  on,  which  he  was  to 
preach  before  the  king  at  Newmarket,  had  brought 
C£  himfelf  into  fuch  a way,  that  he  could  not  fleep. 
cc  His  friends  were  advifed  to  give  him  opium,  which 
<c  Ire  took  in  fo  large  a quantity,  that  it  threw'  him  into 
l£  a profound  lethargy.  Dr.  Butler  was  fent  for  from 
c<  Cambridge;  who,  upon  feeing  and  hearing  his  cafe, 
*£  flew  into  a paffion,  and  told  his  wife,  that  ihe  was  in 
danger  of  being  hanged  for  killing  her  hufhand,  and 
very  abruptly  left  the  room.  As  he  was  going 
through  the  yard,  in  his  return  home,  he  faw  feveral 
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cows,  and  afked  her  to  whom  they  belonged  ; Ihc 
<c  faid,  to  her  hulband.  Will  you,  fays  the  dodlor, 
“ give  me  one  of  them,  if  I reffore  him  to  life  ? She 
u replied,  with  all  my  heart.  He  prefently  ordered  a 
<£  cow  to  be  killed,  and  the  patient  to  be  put  into  the 
<c  warm  carcafe,  which  in  a fhort  time  recovered  him  *.'* 
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* M.  vS.  02  Mr.  Aubrey,  in  the  Aflimolean  Mufeum,  quoted  by 
Gianger  m his  u Biographical  HiItory.,> 
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Probably,  however,  it  was  not  by  fuch  remedies  as 
thefe  that  he  acquired  his  reputation,  but  by  chemical 
preparations,  which  he  is  laid  to  have  been  the  firft 
who  uled  in  England.  Other  instances  of  his  oddities 
are  recorded  : as,  that  it  was  ufual  for  him  to  fit  among 
the  boys  at  St.  Margaret’s  church  in  Cambridge  ; and 
that  being  fent  for  to  king  James  at  Newmarket,  he 
fuddenly  turned  back  to  go  home,  fo  that  the  mef- 
fenger  was  forced  to  drive  him  before  him.  Fuller 
1 paints  this  humourift  in  the  following  ftriking  colours. 
u Knowing  himfelf  to  be  the  prince  of  phyficians,  he 
€C  would  be  obferved  accordingly.  Compliments 
<c  would  prevail  nothing  with  him;  intreaties  but  lit- 
cc  tie ; furly  threatenings  would  do  much ; and  a witty 
<c  jeer  do  any  thing.  He  was  better  plea  fed  with  pre- 
<c  fents  than  money  ; loved  what  was  pretty,  rather 
<c  than  what  was  coftly  ; and  preferred  rarities  before 
<c  riches.  Neatnefs  he  neglected  into  flovenlinefs ; 
<c  and,  accounting  cuffs  to  be  manacles,  he  may  be  faid 
c<  not  to  have  made  himfelf  ready  for  fome  feven 
<c  years  together.  He  made  his  humourfomenefs  to 
<{  become  him ; wherein  fome  of  his  profelfion  have 
*f  rather  aped  than  imitated  him,  who  had  morofitatem 
<c  asquabilem,  and  kept  the  tenor  of  the  fame  furlinefs 
€C  to  all  perfons.” 

Dr.  Butler  feems  to  have  refided  conftantly  at 
Cambridge,  though  he  fometimes  went  to  London  upon 
particular  bufinels.  Dr.  Goodall  has  printed  a letter 
from  lord  treafurer  Burleigh,  to  the  prefident  of  the 
college  of  phyficians,  dated  February,  1592,  in  which, 
at  the  requeft  of  Butler  himfelf,  he  defires,  that  the 
dodlor  might  be  allowed  the  liberty  of  praftifing  phy- 
fic  in  London,  whenever  called  there  occafionally,  or 
going  up  on  private  bufinefs.  This  the  college 

granted;  provided  that,  if  he  came  to  fettle  in  Lon- 
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don,  he  would  fubmit  to  the  ufual  examinations,  and 
pay  the  cuftomary  fees.  We  find  he  was  confulted, 
along  with  Sir  Theodore  Mayerne  and  ethers,  in  the 
ficknefs  which  proved  fatal  to  prince  Henry  ; and  it  is 
reported,  that,  at  the  firft  fight  of  him,  Butler,  from 
his  cadaverous  look,  made  an  unfavourable  prognoftic. 
An  inflance,  either  of  the  credulity  of  the  times,  or  of 
the  fingular  practice  of  Butler,  is  quoted  by  Wood,  in 
his  account  of  Francis  Trefham,  Efq  , who,  as  an  au- 
thor, relates,  <c  being  fick  in  the  tower,  and  Dr.  W. 

<c  Butler, the  great  phyfician  at  Cambridge,  coming  to 
<c  vifit  him,  as  his  fafhion  was,  gave  him  a piece  of  very 
“ pure  gold  in  his  mouth ; and  upon  taking  out  that 
fC  gold,  Butler  faid  he  was  poifoned.”  This  mode  of 
trial  muft  probably  have  been  founded  on  fuperftitious 
notions  concerning  the  qualities  of  gold  ; yet  it  is  pof- 
fible,  that  a mercurial  poifon  might  affedt  the  colour  of 
gold  put  into  the  mouth. 

Sir  Theodore  Mayerne  records  the  following  in- 
ftance  of  Butler’s  extraordinary  practice.  A perfon 
applying  to  him  who  was  tormented  with  a violent  de- 
fluxion on  his  teeth,  Butler  told  him,  that  “ a hard 
cc  knot  muft  be  fplit  with  a hard  wedge/’  and  directed 
him  to  fmoke  tobacco  without  intermiffton,  till  he  had 
confumed  an  ounce  of  the  herb.  The  man  was  ac- 
cuftomcd  to  fmoke : he  therefore  took  twenty- five 
pipes  at  a fitting.  This  firft  occafioned  extreme  fick- 
nefs, and  then  a flux  of  faliva,  which,  with  gradual- 
abatement  of  the  pain,  ran  off  to  the  quantity  of  two 
quarts.  The  diforder  was  entirely  cured,  and  did  not 
return  for  feventeen  years. 

Dr.  Butler  was  fufjpedted  of  attachment  to  popery, 
but,  as  Fuller  thinks,  falfely,  fince  he  left  none  of  his 
eftate  to  an  only  brother,  who  went  abroad  and  turned 
papift.  He  died,  January  29,  1617,  in  the  eighty- 
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third  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  in  St.  Mary’s 
church,  Cambridge,  and  the  following  pompous  but 
elegant  epitaph  was  placed  over  him. 

cc  Gulielmus  Butlerus,  Clarenfis  Aulas  quondam 
<c  Socius,  Medicorum  omnium  quos  pr^lens  jetas  vi- 
(C  dit  facile  princeps,  hoc  fub  marmore  fecundum 
<c  Chrifti  advcntum  expedlat : et  monumentum  hoc 
cc  privata  pietas  ftatuit ; quod  debuit  publica.  Abi 
“ viator,  et,  ad  tuos  reverfus,  narra  te  vidifle  locum  in 
, <c  quo  falus  jacet.” 

He  never  was  an  author,  or  left  any  writings  behind 
him.  Vide  Aikin’s  cc  Biographical  Memoirs  of  Medi- 
cine,” p.  186. 

BUTTE,  or  BUTTS  (Sir  William) 

Was  educated  at  Gonville  hall,  Cambridge,  of  which 
he  became  a fellow.  Jn  1529,  he  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  college  cf  phyficians,  in  the  annals  of 
which  he  is  entered  with  the  following  character : 
“ Vir gravis;  eximia  literarum  cognitione,  fmgulari 
<c  judicio,  fumma  experientia,  et  prudenti  confilio 
<c  Dodtor.” 

He  was  phyfician  to  king  Henry  VIII , and  is 
i immortalized  by  Shakfpeare  in  his  hiftorical  play  on 
that  monarch’s  reign,  where  he  is  reprefented  as  mak- 
ing the  king  witnefs  to  the  ignominious  treatment  be- 
llowed on  Cranmer  by  the  lords  of  the  council. 

IStrype,  in  his  life  of  that  prelate,  gives  an  account  of 
this  tranfadlion  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  Shak- 
fpeare. As  it  is  a curious  piece  of  private  hiftory,  and 
connected  with  our  fubjedt,  we  fhall  quote  it.  <c  The 
“ next  morning,  according  to  the  king’s  monition,  and 
<c  his  own  expedition,  the  council  lent  for  him  by 
Ci  eight  of  the  clock  in  the  morning ; and  when  he 
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c<  came  to  the  council-chamber  door,  he  was  not  per- 
<c  mitted  to  enter  into  the  council-chamber,  but  flood 
“ without  among  ftrving  men  and  lacquies,  above 
tf  three  quarters  of  an  hour;  many  counceilors  and 
“ others  going  in  and  out.  The  matter  Teemed 
cc  ftrange  unto  his  fecretary,  who  then  attended  upon 
cf  him  ; which  made  him  flip  away  to  Dr.  Butts, 
cc  to  whom  he  related  the  manner  of  the  thing;  who 
<c  by  and  by  came,  and  kept  my  lord  company.  And 
4C  yet  ere  he  was  called  in  to  the  council,  Dr.  Butts 
“ went  to  the  king,  and  told  him  that  he  had  Teen  a 
cc  ftrange  fight.  c What  is  that?’  faid  the  king.  f Marry/ 

“ faid  he,  c my  lord  of  Canterbury  is  become  a lac- 
Cf  quey,  or  a ferving  man ; for  to  my  knowledge  he 
“ hath  flood  among  them  this  hour  almoft  at  the  coun- 
cc  cil-chamber  door  ?’  f Have  they  ferved  my  lord  fo  ? 

<c  it  is  well  enough,’  faid  the  king  ; c I /hall  talk  with  * 
cc  them  by  and  by/  Life  of  Cranmer,  p.  125. 

From  this  anecdote  we  may  imagine  our  phyfician 
to  have  been  a friend  to  the  reformation  ; and  indeed 
this  is  confirmed  by  various  other  circumftances.  He 
firft,  as  we  are  told  by  bifhop  Tanner,  invited  that 
celebrated  reformer,  Hugh  Latimer,  to  court.  He 
alfo  recommended  Dr.  Thirlby  to  Cranmer,  by  whofe 
favour  he  afterward  became  bifhop  of  Winchefter, 
and  then  of  Norwich.  Fox,  the  martyrologift,  and 
bifhop  Parkhurft,  fpeak  highly  in  favour  of  Dr. 
Butts. 

Strype,  in  his  life  of  Sir  John  Cheke,  mentions  this 
phyfician  as  a favourer  of  learning  and  reformation  in 
general,  and  as  the  particular  patron  of  Cheke,  whom 
he  affifted  in  his  education,  and  his  introduction  to 
the  world,  with  truly  paternal  kindnefs.  In  return, 
when  he  lay  ill  of  the  diforder  which  put  an  end  to  his 
life,  Cheke  addreffed  a letter  to  him,  full  of  expreffions 


C^ELIUS  AURELI  ANUS.  1S1 
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of  gratitude  and  pious  condolence.  It  is  in  Latin,  and 

is  printed  in  Strype’s  work. 

Dr.  Butts  was  knighted  by  Henry  VIII,  by  the 
ftyle  of  Sir  William  Butts,  of  Norfolk.  He  died, 
Nov.  17,  1545,  and  was  buried  in  Fulham  church. 
His  portrait  is  in  the  pitfture  of  the  delivery  of  the  char- 
ter to  the  furgeon’s  company.  Yride  “ Biographical 
Memoirs  of  Medicine,0  by  Aikin,  p.  417* 


C. 

CM  LIUS  AURELIANUS, 

Or  as  fome  have  called  him,  Lucius  Cadius  Arianus,  an  ancient 
Phyfician,  and  the  only  one  of  the  Sedt  of  the  Methodifls  of 
whom  we  have  any  remains. 

Was  of  Sicca,  a town  of  Numidia,  in  Africa.  This 
we  learn  from  Pliny  the  elder,  and  we  might  almoft 
have  collected  it,  without  any  information  at  all,  from 
his  ftyle,  which  is  very  barbarous,  and  much  refem- 
bling  that  of  the  African  writers.  It  is  half  Greek, 
half  Latin,  harfh,  and  difficult:  yet  ftrong,  mafculine, 
full  of  good  fenfe,  and  valuable  for  the  matter  it  con- 
tains. It  is  frequently  very  acute  and  fmart,  efpe- 
cially  where  he  expofes  the  errours  of  other  phyficians, 
and  always  nervous. 

In  what  age  C^elius  Aurelianus  flourifhed,  we 
cannot  determine,  there  being  fo  profound  a filence 
about  it  among  the  ancients  ; but  it  is  very  probable, 
that  he  lived  before  Galen,  fince  it  is  not  conceivable, 
that  he  flhould  mention,  as  he  does,  all  the  phyficians 
before  him,  great  as  well  as  fmall,  and  yet  not  make 
the  leaft  mention  of  Galen.  He  was  not  only  a care- 
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ful  imitator  of  Sorenus,  but  alfo  a ftrenuous  advocate 
for  him.  He  had  read  over  very  diligently  the  an- 
cient phyficians  of  all  the  fe£ls ; and  we  are  obliged 
to  him  for  the  knowledge  of  many  dogmas,  w hich  are 
not  to  be  found  but  in  his  books,  cc  De  celeribus,  et 
tardis  Padroni  bus.”  The  bed  edition  of  thefe  books 
is  that  publifhed  at  Amfterdam,  1722,  in  4to.  He 
wrote,  as  he  himfelf  tells  us,  feveral  others  works ; but 
they  have  all  perifhed.  This,  however,  which  has 
efcaped  the  ruins  of  time  and  barbarifm,  is  highly 
valued,  as  being  the  only  monument  of  the  Medicina 
Methodica  now  extant.  He  is  allowed  by  all  to  be 
admirable  in  the  hiftory  and  defeription  of  difeaies. 


C^SALPINUS  (Andreas) 

An  eminent  Philofopher  and  Phyfician, 

Was  born  at  Arezzo,  about  1159.  After  being  a 
long  time  profefTor  at  Pifa,  he  became  firft  phyfician 
to  pope  Clement  VIII.  It  fhould  feem,  from  a paffage 
in  his  £<  Quasftiones  Peripatetica,”  that  he  had  fome 
idea  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  “ The  lungs, 
fays  he,  “ drawing  the  warm  blood  through  a vein 
c (the  pulmonary  artery)  like  the  arteries  out  of  the 
* right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  returning  it  by  an 
c anaftomofis  to  the  ventral  artery  (the  pulmonary 
c vein)  which  goes  to  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart, 
c the  cool  air  being  in  the  mean  time  let  in  through 
c the  canals  of  the  afpera  arteria,  which  are  ex- 
c tended  along  the  venal  artery,  but  do  not  commu- 
c nicate  with  it  by  inofculations,  as  Galen  imagined, 
c cools  it  only  by  touching.  To  this  circulation  of 
c the  blood  out  of  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart, 
c through  the  lungs  into  its  left  ventricle,  what  appears 
< upon  dilfe&ion  anfvvers  very  well : tor  there  are  two 
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cc  veffeis  which  end  in  the  right  ventricle,  and  two  in 
« the  left;  but  one  only  carries  the  blood  in,  the  other 
<c  fends  it  out,  the  membranes  being  contrived  for  that 
<c  purpofe.” 

His  treatife  <c  De  Plantis”  entitles  him  to  a place 
among  the  capital  writers  in  botany  ; for  he  there 
makes  a didribution  of  plants  after  a regular  method, 
formed  on  their  natural  fimilitude,  as  being  the  mofh 
* fafe  and  the  mod  ufeful  for  helping  the  memory,  and 
difeovering  their  virtues.  Yet,  which  is  very  fur- 
prifing,  it  was  not  followed,  or  even  underftood,  for 
( near  a hundred  years.  The  reftorer  of  method  was 
Robert  Morifon,  the  firft  profelfor  of  botany  at  Ox- 
ford. 

C^esalpinus  died  at  Rome,  Feb.  23,  160?.  His 
cc  Hortus  Siccus,”  confiding  of  768  dried  fpecimens 
paded  on  266  large  pages,  is  dill  in  being.  The 
titles  of  his  writings  are,  “ Kaiwl^ov,  five  Speculum 
<c  Artis  medicas  Hippocraticum.  De  Plantis,  Libri 
<c  xvi.  cum  Appendice  printed  at  Florence  in  1583. 
<c  De  Metallicis,  Libri  iii.  Queftionum  medicarum, 
“ Libri  ii.  De  Medicamentorum  Facultatibus,  Libri 
“ ii.  Praxis  Medicinae  univerfae.  Demonum  Invefti- 
<c  gatio  Peripatetica.  Quediones  Peripateticarum, 
“ Libri  v.”  Vide  “ General  Diction.’ * ' 

CAIUS,  or  KAYES  (Dr.  John) 

A very  eminent  Engiiih  Phylician, 

Was  born  at  Norwich,  Oft.  6,  1510;  and,  after  he 
had  been  well  initiated  into  the  belles  lettres  at  a fchool 
in  that  city,  was  fent  to  Gonville  hall  in  Cambridge, 
Sept.  12,  15  29.  He  took  the  degree  of  B.  and  M.  A. 
at  the  regular  times;  and  was  chofen  fellow  of  his 
college  in  1 533.  ' 
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To  accomplifh  himfelf  as  much  as  poflible,  he 
formed  a fcheme  of  travelling;  and,  in  1 ^3 9,  he  fee 
out  for  Italy,  taking  France,  Flanders,  and  Germany 
in  his  road.  He  ftudied  at  the  univerfity  of  Padua 
under  John  Baptift  Montanus,  and  took  a dodtor  of 
phyfic’s  degree  there  in  1541.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  >544;  and  diftinguilhed  himfelf  fo  greatly  by 
his  learning  and  uncommon  (kill  in  his  profe/Tion,  that 
he  became  at  length  phyfician  to  king  Edward  VI  ; 
and  was  afterwards  continued  in  that  place  by  the 
queens  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  till  1568,  when  he  was 
turned  out,  as  it  is  faid,  upon  a fufpicion  of  being  too 
much  attached  to  the  popifli  religion. 

He  wrote  a great  many  books  in  Latin,  among 
which  were,  1.  “ De  Ephemera  Britannica.”  2.  cc  De 
Antiquitate  Cantabrigienfis  Academias.”  3.  cf  De  Ca- 
nibus  Britannicis.”  4.  fC  De  Annalibus  Collegii 
Gonevilli  et  Can.”  Befides  thefe  original  works,  he 
tranflated  a great  part  of  Galen  and  Celfus  into  Latin, 
and  made  large  annotations  upon  thefe  authors. 

He  died  at  Cambridge  in  1573,  and  at  his  death 
gave  his  eftate  to  build  a new  college  to  Gonville  hall, 
and  to  maintain  fome  ftudents  therein.  This  houfe 
is  now  called  Gonville  and  Kayes  college,  where  the 
founder  has  a monument  in  the  chapel,  with  this  in- 
lcription,  <c  Fui  Caius.”  Vide  {C  Tanner’s  Bibliotheca 
Rritanico-Hibernica,”  “ Camden’s  Hiftory  of  the  Reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,”  &c. 

CALDWALL,  or  CHALDWELL,  (Richard) 

An  Englifh  Phyfician,  born  in  Staffordihire,  about  1513* 

He  was  admitted  into  Brazen-nofe  college,  in  Oxford, 
of  which  he  was  in  due  feafon  elefted  fellow.  When 
he  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  he  entered  upon  the  phy- 
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fic  line,  and  became  one  of  the  fenior  ftudents  of 
Chrift-church  in  1547,  which  was  a little  after  it’s 
laft  foundation  by  king  Henry  VIII.  Afterwards  he 
took  the  degrees  in  the  faid  faculty,  and  grew  into  fuch 
high  efteem  for  his  learning  and  fkill,  that  he  was  ex- 
amined, approved,  admitted,  and  made  cenfor  of  the 
college  of  phyficians  at  London,  all  in  one  and  the 
fame  day.  Six  weeks  after  he  was  chofen  one  of  the 
eledt  of  the  college,  and,  in  1570,  made  prefident 
of  it. 

Wood  tells  us,  that  he  wrote  feveral  pieces  upon 
fubjedts  relating  to  his  profefiion,  but  does  not  fay 
what  they  were.  He  mentions  a book,  written  by 
Horatio  More,  a Florentine  phyfician,  and  called 
**•  The  Tables  of  Surgery,  briefly  comprehending  the 
whole  Art  and  Pradtice  thereof,”  which  Caldwali, 
tranflated  into  Englifh,  and  publifhed  at  London  in 
1585.  We  learn  from  Camden,  that  Caldwali. 
founded  a chirurgical  ledture  in  the  college  of  phyfi- 
cians, and  endowed  it  with  a handfome  falary.  He 
died  in  15S5,  and  was  buried  at  the  church  of  Sr. 
Bennet,  near  Paul's  Wharf.  Vide  cc  Wood’s  Athen. 
Oxon.”  “In.  Annal  Elizabeth  Regin.”  &c. 


CAMUS  (Antoine  i.e) 

Born  at  Paris  in  1722,  died  in  the  fame  city  in  1772, 
at  50  years  of  age,  pradtifed  medicine  there  with  great 
fuccefs,  and  wrote  on  the  art  he  pradtifed.  Fie  wrote, 
1.  “ Phyfic  for  the  Mind,”  Paris  1753,  2 Vols.  i2mo. 
It  is  written  with  eafe  and  energy.  Flis  reafonings  are 
not  always  juft  ; but  his  conjedtures  are  in  general  very 
ingenious,  and  may  be  of  great  fervice.  2.  “Abdeker, 
pr  the  Art  of  preferving  Beauty,”  1756,  4 Vols.  final! * 
i2mo,  A Romance,  in  which  the  author  introduces  a 
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variety  of  receipts  and  precepts  for  the  benefit  of  the 
ladies.  The  true  cofmetics  are  exercife  and  tempe- 
x ranee.  3.  (c  On  Various  Subjeftsof  Medicine/5  and 
many  other  Trails. 

CANCAH,  or  CANGHAII,  or  alfo  KENGCH, 

An  Indian  Philofopher,  Phyfician,  and  Aftronomer,  whofe  Erudi- 
tion lias  been  much  celebrated  by  Abu  Maafchar. 

Beside  the  <c  Asrar  al  Mavalid/5  which  M.  D’Her- 
belot  has  rightly  tranflated  cc  The  Secret s of  Nativi- 
ties/5 he  wrote,  2.  c<  Kitab  al  keranat  al  cabir  os- 
Sagir,  the  great  and  the  little  book  of  Syzyges,  or  of 
the  Conjunction  of  the  Planets.’5  3.  cc  A Manual  of 
Medicine.55  4.  “ Fi-l-tavahumi,  of  Phyfiognomy.55 
5.  tc  Menazel  ol  camari,  de  Manfionibus  Lunae/5  and 
feveral  other  works  oflefs  confequence. 

m 

CANTWELL  (Andrew)  , 

Phyfician,  of  the  County  of  Tipperary,  in  Ireland,  F.  R.  S. 

Who  died  the  1 ith  of  July,  1764,  acquired  diftindlion 
by  feveral  publications  of  merit.  The  moft  known, 
are:  1.  “ Latin  DiiTertations  on  Medicine;  on  Fe- 

vers  ; on  the  Secretions.55  2.  cc  New  Experiments  on 
Mrs.  Stephens’s  Remedies.55  3.  cc  Hiflory  of  a Re- 
medy for  WeaknefTes  of  the  Eyes.55  4.  <c  Account  of 
the  Small  Pox,55  1758,  1 2 mo.  5.  <c  Dificrtation  on 
Inoculation. 55 

1 

CARDAN  (Jerom)  ■ 

An  Italian  of  extraordinary  Genius, 

Was  born  at  Pavia,  Sept.  24,  1501.  As  his  mother 
was  not  married,  fhe  tried  every  method  to  procure  an 
abortion,  but  without  effect.  She  was  three  days  in 
labour,  and  they  were  forced  at  lull  to  cut  the  child 
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from  her.  He  was  born  with  his  head  covered  with 
black  curled  hair.  When  he  was  four  years  old,  he 
was  carried  to  Milan,  in  which  city  his  father  was  an 
advocate.  At  the  age  of  20,  he  went  to  ftudy  at  the 
univerfity  cf  Pavia,  where  two  years  after  he  explained 
Euclid.  In  1524,  he  went  to  Padua;  the  fame  year 
was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.  A. ; and  toward  the 
end  of  the  following  year  took  the  degree  of 
‘ M.  D. 

He  married  about  the  end  of  1531.  For  ten  years 
before,  his  impotency  hindered  him  from  having  know- 
ledge of  a woman,  which  w as  a great  mortification  to 
him.  He  attributed  it  to  the  evil  influences  of  the 
planet  under  which  he  was  born.  When  he  enu- 
merates, as  he  does  in  more  places  than  one,  the  greateft 
misfortunes  of  his  life,  this  ten  years  impotency  is  al- 
ways one.  At  the  age  of  33,  he  became  profeffor  of 
mathematics  at  Milan.  Two  years  after  he  was  of- 
fered  the  place  of  profeffor  of  medicine  at  Pavia, 
which  he  refufed,  not  feeing  a likelihood  of  having  his 
falary  regularly  paid.  In  15 39,  he  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  college  of  phyficians  at  Milan  ; in 
1543,  he  read  public  ledlures  in  medicine  in  that  city, 
and  at  Pavia  the  year  following,  but  difeontinued  them 
becaufe  he  could  not  obtain  payment  of  his  falary,  and 
returned  to  Milan.  In  1547,  his  friend  Andrew 
Vefalius  procured  him,  from  the  king  of  Denmark,  an 
offer  of  a penfion  of  800  crowns  and  his  table,  which 
he  tells  us  he  refufed  on  account  of  the  coldnefs  of  the 
climate  ; and  becaufe,  to  be  well  received  in  that  king- 
dom, he  mult  renounce  the  Romifli  religion,  in  which 
he  had  been  bred. 

In  1552,  he  went  into  Scotland,  having  been  fent 
for  by  the  archbifhop  of  St.  Andrew’s,  who  had  ap- 
plied in  vain  to  the  French  king’s  phyficians,  and  af- 
terwards 
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terwards  to  thofe  of  the  emperor.  This  prelate,  then 
40  years  old,  had  been  for  ten  years  affli&ed  with  a 
fhortnefs  of  breath,  which  returned  every  week  for  the 
lad  two  years.  He  began  to  recover  from  the  mo- 
ment that  Cardan  prefcribed  for  him.  Cardan 
took  his  leave  of  him  at  the  end  of  fix  weeks  and  two 
days,  leaving  him  prefcriptions,  which  in  two  years 
wrought  a complete  cure.  Cardan’s  journey  to  Scot- 
land gave  him  an  opportunity  of  vifiting  feveral 
countries.  He  eroded  France  in  going  thither, 
and  returned  through  the  Low  Countries  and  Ger- 
many, along  the  banks  of  tfie  Rhine.  It  was  on  this 
occafion  he  went  to  London,  and  calculated  king  Ed- 
ward’s nativity.  This  tour  took  up  about  ten  months, 
after  which,  coming  back  to  Milan,  he  continued 
there  till  Odtober  1552,  and  then  went  to  Pavia, 
whence  he  was  invited  to  Bologna  in  1562.  He 
taught  in  this  laft  city  till  1570,  at  which  time  he  was 
thrown  into  prifon,  but  fome  months  after  was  fent 
to  his  own  houfe  ; he  was  not  reftored  to  his  liberty, 
his  own  houfe  being  afligned  him  for  a prifon ; but 
he  recovered  it  loon  after.  He  left  Bologna  in  1571* 
and  went  to  Rome,  where  he  lived  without  any  public 
employment.  He  was,  however,  admitted  a member 
of  the  college  of  phyficians,  and  received  a penfion 
from  the  pope.  He  died  at  Rome,  September  21, 
3575,  according  to  Thuanus. 

This  account  might  be  fufficient  to  fhew  the  reader, 
that  Cardan  was  of  a very  fickle  temper,  but  he  will 
have  a much  better  idea  of  his  lingular  and  odd  turn  of 
mind,  by  examining  what  he  himfelf  tells  us  concern- 
ing his  good  and  bad  qualities.  This  ingenuoufnefs  is 
itfelf  a proof  that  his  mind  was  of  a very  particular 
call.  He  informs  us,  that  when  he  felt  no  pain  na- 
turally, he  would  excite  that  difagrecable  fenfation  in 
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himfelf,  by  biting  his  lips,  and  fqueczing  his  fingers 
till  he  cried.  He  did  this,  he  adds,  to  prevent  a 
greater  evil ; for  when  he  happened  to  be  without 
pain,  he  felt  fuch  violent  fallies  of  the  imagination,  and 
irnprefiions  on  the  brain,  as  were  more  infupportable 
than  any  bodily  pain.  He  fays  elfewhere,  that  in  his 
greatefl  tortures  of  foul,  he  ufed  to  whip  his  legs  with 
rods,  and  bite  his  left  arm  j and  that  it  was  a great 
relief  to  him  to  weep,  but  very  often  he  could  not. 

‘ He  was  fometimes  tempted  to  lay  violent  hands  on 
himfelf,  which  he  calls  heroic  love,  and  imagined  that 
feveral  other  perfons  have  been  pofibfled  with  it, 

• though  they  did  not  own  it.  Nothing  gave  him  more 
pleafure,  than  to  talk  of  things  which  made  the  whole 
: company  uneafy;  lie  fpoke  on  all  fubjeds,  in  feafon 
and  out  of  feafon,  and  was  lb  fond  of  games  of  chance, 
as  to  fpend  whole  days  in  them,  to  the  great  prejudice 
of  his  family  and  reputation;  for  he  even  flaked  his 
furniture  and  his  wife’s  jewels.  He  obferves,  that  the 
poverty  to  which  he  was  reduced  never  compelled  him 
to  do  any  thing  beneath  his  birth  or  virtue,  and  that 
one  of  the  methods  he  took  to  earn  a fubfiftence  was 
the  making  of  almanacks. 

J.  C.  Scaliger  affirms,  that  Cardan,  having  fixed 
the  time  of  his  death,  abflained  from  food  that  his 
predidion  might  be  fulfilled,  and  that  his  continuance 
to  live  might  not  diferedit  his  art.  Cardan  wrote  a 
great  number  of  books ; for  the  Lyons  edition  of  his 
works,  printed  in  1663,  Contains  ten  volumes  in  folio. 
His  poverty  was  one  reafon  why  he  wrote  fo  many 
treatifes,  the  digreffions  and  obfeurity  whereof  puzzle 
the  reader,  who  often  finds  in  them  what  he  could  not 
exped  to  meet  there ; as,  for  inftance,  in  his  arith- 
metic, he  introduces  feveral  difeourfes  concerning  the 
motion  of  the  planets,  the  creation,  and  the  tower  of 
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Babel ; and  in  his  logic,  he  has  inferted  his  judgment 
of  hiftorians  and  letter  writers.  He  owns,  that  he 
made  thefe  digrefilons  to  fill  np  his  bargain  with  the 
bookfellers,  being  fo  much  a fheet,  and  he  wrote  as 
much  for  bread  as  for  reputation.  With  regard  to  the 
obficurity  of  his  writings,  Naudaeus  alledges  the  <follow- 
ing  among  other  reafons  for  it,  that  Cardan  imagined 
that  many  things,  being  familiar  to  him,  needed  not  to 
be  expreffed  ; and  befides,  the  heat  of  his  imagination, 
and  his  extenfive  genius,  hurried  him  from  one  thing  to 
another,  without  (laying  to  explain  the  medium  or  con- 
nection between  them.  Naudastis  adds,  that  the  amaz- 
ing contradictions  in  his  writings  are  an  evident  proof, 
that  fie  was  not  always  in  his  fenfes;  that  they  can  be 
imputed  neither  to  a defect  of  memory,  nor  to  artifice ; 
and  that  the  little  relation  there  is  between  his  feveral 
variations  proceeded  from  the  different  fits  of  madnefs 
with  which  he  was  (eized. 

C E L S U S (Aurelius  Cornelius) 

A Philofopher  and  Phyfician,  who  flourifhed  under  the  Reign  of 

Auguftus  and  Tiberius. 

He  lived  at  Rome,  and  fpent  the  greateft  part  ofh's 
days  there,  but  whether  he  was  born  in  that  city,  or 
ever  made  free  of  it,  muff  remain,  as  it  is,  uncertain. 
He  wrote  upon  feveral  fubjeCts,  as  we  learn  from 
Quintilian.  Upon  Rhetoric,  for  which  he  is  often  quoted 
and  commended  by  this  great  matter ; upon  the  Art 
Military;  upon  Agriculture;  and  we  have  dill  extant 
his  eight  books  <c  De  Medicina”  which  are  written 
in  very  fine  Latin.  There  is  a paffage  in  one  of  thefe 
books  which  deferves  to  be  quoted,  becaule  it  (hews 
a generous  and  enlarged  way  of  thinking;  becaufe, 
too,  it  is  applicable  to  more  profeffions  than  one,  and 
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may  help  to  core  thaf  obftinacy  and  bigotry  which  is 
fo  natural  to  the  pride  of  the  human  heart.  Hippo- 
crates, as  fkilful  a phyfician  and  lurgeon  as  he  was, 
yet  once  took  a fra&ure  of  the  fkull  for  the  natural 
future,  and  was  afterwards  fo  ingenuous  as  to  confefs 
his  miftake,  and  even  to  leave  it  upon  record.  <c  This, 
“ fays  Celsus,  was  afting  like  a truly  great  man. 
“ Little  geniufles,  confcious  to  themfelves  that  they 
“ have  nothing  to  fpare,  cannot  bear  the  lead  diminu- 
» tc  tion  of  their  prerogative,  or  fuffer  themfelves  to  depart 
<c  from  any  opinion  which  they  have  once  embraced, 
ic  however  falfe  and  pernicious  that  opinion  may  be ; 
<c  while  the  man  of  real  abilities  is  always  ready  to 
“ make  a frank  acknowledgment  of  his  errours,  and 
<c  efpecially  in  a profdTion  where  it  is  of  importance 
“ to  pofterity  to  record  the  truth/* 

Boerhaave  tells  us,  that  Celsus  is  one  of  the  bed 
authors  of  antiquity,  for  explaining  the  true  mean- 
ing and  opinions  of  Hippocrates ; and  that,  without 
him,  the  writings  of  this  father  in  phyfic  would  be 
often  unintelligible,  often  mifunderftood  by  us.  Dr. 
Mead  aifo  fpeaks  of  him  in  the  higheft  terms,  and 
fays,  that  he  endeavours  not  only  to  imitate  his  fenfe, 
but,  as  often  as  he  can,  his  language  too,  and  wifhes 
that  he  could  have  done  it  oftener  : <c  Quo  enim  auc- 
<c  tore,”  fays  he,  cc  potius  uterer,  quam  eo,  qui  ex 
<c  Graecis  tarn  medicis  quam  chirurgis  prcecipue,  qucead 
<c  artem  noltram  pertinent,  in  linguam  latinam  elegan- 
cc  tidime  tranftulit.”  True  it  is,  that  he  is  called  by 
Quintilian,  as  referred  to  above,  cc  virum  mediocri  in- 
u genio  but  we  prefume  this  mediocrity  only  to 
be  meant  relatively,  and  as  compared  with  the  great 
original  power  of  fuch  men  as  Homer,  Plato,  Ari- 
ftotle,  &c.  who  are  there  enumerated.  Quintilian 
was  an  able  man,  and  a very  great  critic,  yet,  as  we 
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may  prefume,  would  have  called  himfelf,  under  the 
fame  point  of  view,  <c  virum  medicocri  ingenio/* 
Obferve  how  he  expreffes  himfelf  upon  the  compan- 
ion : “ illis  enim  htec  invenienda  fuerunt,  nobis  cog- 
“ nofeenda  funt.  Tot  nos  preccptoribus,  tot  exem- 
<c  plis,  indruxit  antiquilas,  ut,  &c.”  At  lead,  if  this 
be  not  Quintilian’s  meaning,  we  humbly  conceive,  that 
he  has  placed  Celsus  too  lo\v.  The  books  “ De 
“Medicina”  have  been  often  printed  ; the  bed  edi- 
tion is  fuppofed  to  be  that  of  Leyden.  Vide  “ Mead 
Praefat*  ad  Monita,”  &c. 

C H A M B R E (John) 

Is  principally  remarkable  for  being  fird  named  among 
the  king’s  phyficians,  as  a petitioner  for  the  founda- 
tion of  the  college  of  phyficians.  He  was  educated  in 
Morton  College,  Oxford,  and  became  M.  A.  in  1502* 
He  then  travelled  into  Italy,  and  dudied  phyfic  at  Pa- 
dua, where  he  took  a doctor’s  degree  ; in  which  he  was 
incorporated  in  Oxford  in  1531.  He  was  made  phy- 
fician  to  king  Henry  VIII  on  his  return;  and  alfo 
appears,  from  a paffage  in  an  epidle  of  Linacre’s  to 
archbifhop  Warham,  to  have  been  domedic  phyfician 
to  that  prelate.  Linacre  calls  him  u obfervantifiimus 
“ paternitatis  tuas  famulus.” 

He  was  in  holy  orders,  and  had  feveral  church  pre- 
ferments ; among  the  red  that  of  dean  of  the  chapel 
royal  and  college  adjoining  to  Weftminder-hall,  to 
which  he  built  a very  curious  cloider  at  a large  ex- 
pence. He  was  likewife  made  warden  of  Morton 
College  in  1526,  which  pod  he  refigned  in  1545,  and 
died  in  1 549.  Vide  cc  Aikin’s  Biographical  Memoirs 
of  Medicine,”  p.  50,  &c* 
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CHAR  AS  (Mosej) 

A very  Ikilful  Apothecary,  born  at  Ufez, 

Was  defied  to  give  the  Courfe  of  Chemiftry  in  the 
Royal  Botanic  Garden  at  Paris,  and  acquitted  himfelf 
in  this  office  with  general  applaufe  during  the  fpace  of 
nine  years.  His  u Pharmacopoeia”  was  the  fruit  of  his 
leftures  and  fludies.  It  has  been  tranflated  into  all 
the  European  languages,  and  even  into  the  Chinefe, 
for  the  ufe  of  the  emperor. 

The  decrees  which  had  been  ifiued  againft  the  Cal- 
vinifts  having  obliged  him  to  quit  his  native  country 
in  1680,  he  palled  over  into  England,  thence  into 
Holland,  and  afterwards  into  Spain  with  the  ambafia- 
dor,  who  took  him  to  the  affillance  of  his  mailer 
Charles  II,  at  that  time  dangeroufly  ill.  It  was  a 
prevailing  opinion  in  Spain,  that  the  vipers  for  twelve 
leagues  round  Toledo  were  not  poilonous.  Our  author 
oppofed  this  error.  The  phyficians  of  the  court, 
jealous  of  the  merit  of  Charas,  were  highly  exafpe- 
rated  with  his  prefumption.  He  was  accufed  before 
the  inquifition,  and  was  not  liberated  from  its  chains, 
until  he  had  abjured  the  protellant  religion. 

Charas.  was  at  that  time  72  years  old.  He  then 
returned  to  Paris,  w?as  accepted  into  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  died  a good  catholic  in  1698.  The 
works  which  he  left,  befide  his  <c  Royal  Pharmaco- 
poeia,” are,  an  excellent  ff  Treatife  upon  Theriaca,” 
and  a no  lefs  valuable  one  <c  Upon  the  Viper.”  To 
this  is  added,  a Latin  poem  upon  that  animal.  Vide 
£f  Nouveau  Diflionnaire  hiftorique-portatif.”  Tom, 
j,  p.  484,  &c. 
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CHARLETON  (Waltkr) 

A learned  Phyfician, 

Wasfon  of  Walter  Charleton,  redtor  ofShepton  Mal- 
let in  Somerfetfhire,  and  born  there  Feb.  2,  1619. 
He  was  entered  at  Magdalen-hall,  Oxford  ; very  early 
applied  himfelf  to  medicine ; and  had  the  de  gree  of 
dodtor  of  that  faculty  conferred  on  him  in  February, 
1642. 

Soon  after  he  was  made  one  of  the  phyficians  in  or- 
dinary to  Charles  the  firft.  Upon  the  decline  of  that 
prince’s  affairs,  he  removed  to  London,  was  admitted 
into  the  college  of  phyficians,  and  came  into  confider- 
able  pradtice.  In  the  fpace  of  ten  years  before  the 
refloration,  he  wrote  and  published  feveral  treatifes  on 
various  fubjedts;  the  titles  of  which  may  be  feen  in 
the  Biographia  Britannica.  Wood  tells  us,  that  he 
became  phyfician  in  ordinary  to  Charles  the  fecond, 
while  in  exile,  and  retained  that  honour  after  the 
king’s  return.  Upon  the  founding  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, he  was  one  of  its  firft  members.  In  1689, 
was  chofen  prefident  of  the  college  of  phyficians. 
Soon  after,  the  narrownefs  of  his  circumftances  obliged 
him  to  retire  to  the  ifland  of  Jerfey. 

He  died  in  1707,  aged  87.  Vide  <c  Wood’s  Athen. 
Oxon.  vol.  ii,  coll.  1 1 12. — Hift.  of  Europe  for  1707. 
p.  517. — Biographia  Britan.”  &c. 

CHARMIS. 

An  empirical  Phyfician  of  Marfeilles. 

Upon  the  theatre  of  which  city  his  talents  being  too 
much  confined,  he  went  to  fhew  off  his  abilities  upon 
that  of  Rome,  under  the  emperor  Nero.  He  procured 
a certain  reputation,  by  preferibing  every  thing  con- 
trary 
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trary  to  what  his  brethren  prdcribed.  He  made  his 
patients  plunge  into  the  cold  bath  during  the  utmoft 
Severity  of  the  winter  feafon.  Seneca,  in  fpite  of  all 
his  wifdom,  ufed  to  boaft,  that  he  had  followed  his  ri- 
diculous ptefcriptions.  Charmis  was  uncommonly 
extravagant  in  his  demands.  It  is  faid,  that  he  re- 
quired of  a man  of  Provence,  whom  he  had  attended 
during  a long  difeafe,  upwards  of  800  pounds  fterling. 
Vide  <c  Nouveau  Diftionnaire  hiftorique-portatif," 
p.  522. 


CHESELDEN  (William) 

1 

An  eminent  Englifh  Surgeon  and  Anatomift, 

Was  born  at  Somerby  in  Leicefterfhirc,  1688.  After 
a fchool  education,  he  was  placed,  about  1703,  under 
Cowper,  the  celebrated  anatomift,  in  whofe  houfe  he 
refided ; and  ftudied  furgery  under  Mr.  Feme,  head 
furgeon  of  St.  Thomas's  Hofpital,  whom  he  after- 
wards fucceeded  for  19  years.  In  1711,  he  was 
eledted  F.  R.  S. 

So  early  as  the  age  of  22,  he  read  ledtures  in  ana* 
tomy,  of  which  the  lc  Syllabus"  was  firft  printed  in 
17 1 1,  and  afterwards  annexed  to  his  <c  Anatomy  of 
the  Human  Body,"  printed  firft  in  1713,  8 vo;  He 
continued  his  ledlures  for  20  years,  and  during  that 
period  obliged  the  public  with  many  curious  and  fin- 
gular  cafes,  which  are  printed  in  the  “ Philofophical 
Tranfadtions,"  the  <c  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Surgery  at  Paris,"  and  other  valuable  repofitories. 
His  u Ofteography,"  infcribed  to  queen  Caroline, 
was  publifhed  by  fubfcription,  in  a handfome  folio, 
i 1733.*  A peevifti  critique  on  this  work  was  printed 
< by  Dr.  Douglas,  in  1735,  under  the  title  of  “ Re- 
1 marks  on  that  pompous  Book,  the  Ofteography  of 
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Mr.  Cheselden.”  It  was  animadverted  on  more  can- 
didly by  the  illuftrious  Haller,  who,  while  he  pointed 
out  what  was  abfurd  in  it,  yet  paid  Mr.  Cheselden  all 
the  praifes  he  defcrved.  Heifter  alfo,  in  his  {<  Com- 
pendium of  Anatomy,”  has  done  juftice  to  his  merit. 
In  his  feveral  publications  on  anatomy,  he  never  failed 
to  introduce  fele<ft  cafes  in  furgery  : and  to  cc  Le 
Dran’s  Operations  in  Surgery,”  which  he  publifhed  in 
1749,  he  annexed  21  ufeful  plates,  and  a variety  of  va- 
luable remarks,  fome  of  which  he  had  made  fo  early  as 
while  he  was  a pupil  under  Mr.  Feme. 

But  what  more  particularly  engaged  his  attention, 
was  the  operation  of  cutting  for  the  (lone.  In  1722,  he 
gained  ftriking  applaufe  in  this  part  of  furgery  j and  the 
year  after  publifhed  his  “ Treatife  on  the  high  Opera- 
tion for  the  Stone.”  In  1729,  he  was  ele6ted  a corre- 
fpond-ing  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris ; and  on  the  inftitution  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Surgery  in  that  city,  1732,  had  the  honour  of  being 
the  firft  foreigner  afiociated  to  their  learned  body. 
In  1728,  he  immortalized  himfelf  by  giving  fight  to  a 
lad  near  14  years  old,  who  had  been  totally  blind  from 
his  birth,  by  the  clofure  of  the  iris,  without  the  lead: 
admiftion  for  light.  He  drew  up  a particular  account 
of  the  whole  procefs,  and  the  various  obfervations 
made  by  the  patient  after  he  had  recovered  his 
fight. 

His  fame  was  now  fo  fully  eftablifhed,  that  he  was 
efteemed  the  firft  man  of  his  profeflion.  He  was 
elected  head  furgeon  of  St.  Thomas’s  hofpital.  At  St. 
George’s,  and  the  Weftminfter  Infirmary,  he  was  cho- 
fen  confulting  furgeon,  and  was  alfo  appointed  prin- 
cipal furgeon  to  queen  Caroline.  Having  now  ob- 
tained the  utmoft  of  his  wilhes,  as  to  fame  and  fortune, 
he  fought  for  that  moft  defirable  of  bleftings,  a life  of 
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tranquillity,  and  found  it,  1737,  in  the  appointment 
of  head  furgeon  to  Chelfea  hofpital,  which  he  held  to 
his  death.  In  1738,  Mr.  Sharpe  dedicated  his 
<f  Treatife  on  the  Operations  of  Surgery”  to  Mr. 
Cheselden  ; to  whom  he  acknowledges  himfelf 
cc  chiefly  indebted  for  whatever  knowledge  he  can  pre- 
tend to  in  furgery  calls  him  f<  the  ornament  of 
his  profeflion,”  and  fays,  that  “ to  him  pofterity  will 
• be  for  ever  indebted  for  the  fignal  fervices  he  has  done 
to  furgery.” 

In  the  latter  end  of  1751,  he  was  feized  with  a pa- 
ralytic ftroke,  from  which,  to  appearance,  he  was  per- 
feftly  recovered;  when,  April  10,  1752,  a fudden 
ftroke  of  apoplexy  hurried  him  to  the  grave,  at  the  age 
of  64.  He  was  intimate  with  Pope,  by  whom  he  is 
often  mentioned  with  honour,  as  well  as  affection. 
Vide  Anecdotes  of  Bowyer,  by  Nichols,  p.  341,  &c. 

CHEYNE  (George) 

(Was  born  of  a good  family  in  Scotland,  in  1671.  He 
was  educated  at  Edinburgh  under  Dr.  Pitcairn.  He 
paHed  his  youth  in  dole  ftudy,  and  great  abftemiouf- 
nefs ; but  coming  to  London  when  about  30,  he 
changed  on  a fudden  his  whole  manner  of  living.  He 
found  the  bottle  companions,  the  younger  gentry,  and 
free  livers,  the  moft  eafy  of  accefs  and  fufceptible  of 
friendfhip;  and  being  naturally  of  a cheerful  temper 
and  lively  imagination,  foon  became  much  carefled  by 
them,  and  grew  daily  in  bulk,  and  in  friendfhip  with 
thcfe  gay  gentlemen  and  their  acquaintance.  He  con- 
tinued this  courfe  not  only  from  a natural  inclination, 
but  to  obtain  practice,  having  obferved  this  method  to 
fucceed  with  fome  others ; and  by  thefe  means  his 
health  was  in  a few  years  much  impaired.  He  be- 
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cameexceflively  fa t,  fhort  breath’d,  lethargic,  and  lift- 
lefs.  He  fwelled  to  fuch  an  enormous  fize,  that  he 
exceeded  thirty- two  (tone  in  weight.  Upon  ftepping 
into  his  chariot  quickly  and  with  any  effort,  he  was 
ready  to  faint  for  want  of  breath,  and  his  face  turned 
black.  He  was  not  able  to  walk  up  above  one  pair  of 
flairs  at  a time,  without  extreme  pain  and  blowing. 
He  laboured  likewife  under  a nervous  and  fcorbutic 
diforder  to  the  moft  violent  degree  ; his  life  was  an 
intolerable  burden,  and  his  condition  the  moft  de- 
plorable. 

Having  tried  all  the  power  of  medicine  in  vain,  he 
refolved  at  laft  to  ufe  milk  and  a vegetable  diet, 
which  removed  his  complaints.  His  fize  was  reduced 
to  almoft  one-third  ; he  recovered  his  ftrength,  acti- 
vity, and  cheerfulnefs,  with  the  free  and  perfeCt  ufe  of 
his  faculties  ; and  by  a regular  obfervance  of  regimen, 
he  reached  a mature  period,  for  he  died  at  Bath  in  his 
7 2d  year.  He  was  fellow  of  the  college  of  phyficians 
at  Edinburgh,  and  of  the  royal  fociety. 

He  favoured  the  public  with  fome  writings,  viz* 
I.  “ An  Effay  on  Health  and  long  Life.” — 2.  <f  Trac- 
tatus  de  Infirmorum  Sanitate  tuenda,  Vitaque  pro- 
ducenda,  Libro  ejufdem  Argumenti  Anglico  Editio 
longe  auditor  et  limatior,  huic  acceffit  de  Natura 
Fibras  ejufque  laxae  five  refolutse  Morbis  T raClatus  nunc 
primum  editus.”  3.  cc  An  Effay  of  the  true  Nature 
and  due  Method  of  treating  the  Gout,  together  with 
the  Nature  and  Quality  of  the  Bath  Waters,  the  Man- 
ner of  ufing  them,  and  the  Difeales  in  which  they  are 
proper  ; as  alfo  of  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  moft  chro- 
nical Difeafes.  4.  cc  A new  Theory  of  acute  and 
flow  continued  Fevers;  to  which  is  prefixed,  an  Effay 
concerning  the  Improvement  of  the  Theory  ot  Medi- 
cine.” 5.  “ Philofophical  Principles  of  Religion,  na- 
tural 
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tural  and  revealed,  in  two  parts.  6.  “ FluxioTtum 
Methodus  inverfa : five  Quantitatum  fluentium  Leges 
generaliores.”  7.  “ The  Englifh  Malady  ; or  a 
Treatife  of  Nervous  Difeafes  of  all  Kinds,  in  three 
parts.” 

CHICOINEAU  (Francis) 

Born  at  Montpellier  in  1702, 

1 

Received  the  firft  rudiments  of  education  under  his  fa- 
ther, who  was  afterwards  counfellor  of  (late  and  firft 
phyfician  to  the  king.  The  celebrated  Chirac  after- 
wards taught  him  the  principles  of  medicine  at  Paris  $ 
of  Window  and  Verney  he  learned  anatomy  ; and  he 
ftudied  botany  under  Vaillant. 

Endued  with  a penetrating  genius,  Chicoineau 
made  rapid  progrefs  under  thefe  able  mailers.  Bota- 
nical Demonilrator  was  his  firft  employment  in  the 
univerfity  of  Montpellier,  which  he  executed  with  the 
moil  brilliant  fuccefs.  The  royal  garden,  the  moil 
ancient  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  work  of  Henry  IVth, 
was  in  a very  fhort  time  entirely  renewed.  With  no 
inferior  degree  of  diftindtion  he  prefided  over  the  pub- 
lic courfes  of  anatomy.  His  father  having  wifhed  to 
invert  him  with  the  office  of  counfellor  to  the  cc  Cour 
des  Aides/’  he  fpoke  the  language  of  the  laws  with 
the  fame  grace  and  facility  as  that  of  medicine,  but 
with  much  lefs  pleafure.  He  died  in  1740,  aged  38 
years. 

He  was  a man  poffefled  of  much  vivacity  and  wit, 
and  very  engaging  in  his  manners.  He  was  the  fifth 
of  his  family,  who  had  enjoyed  the  honour  of  profefibr 
and  chancellor  in  the  univerfity  of  Montpellier.  Chf- 
coineau  read  many  memoirs  in  the  afiemblies  of  the 
academy  of  fciences,  of  which  he  was  an  adlive  mem- 
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ber.  We  find  in  all  his  writings  the  charafteriftic 
traits  of  an  accurate  obferver,  as  well  as  of  an  elegant 
writer.  Vide  cc  Nouveau  Didtionnaire  hiftoriquev 
portatif.”  Tom.  j,  p.  528,  &c. 

CH  IFF  LET  (John  James) 

A Phyfician,  born  at  Befan^n,  a Town  of  Franche-comte, 

in  1588. 

He  was  defcended  fro^n  a family,  which  had  greatly 
diftinguifhed  itfelf  by  literary  merit,  as  well  as  by  the 
fervicesit  had  done  its  country.  He  was  educated  at 
Befangon,  and  then  travelled  through  ieveral  parts  of 
Europe,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  all  the  men 
of  letters,  and  in  every  place  made  his  way  into  the 
cabinets  of  the  curious.  * At  his  return  he  applied 
himfelf  to  the  pradtice  of  pliyfic,  but  being  fent  by  the 
town  of  Befan^on,  where  he  had  been  conful,  on  an 
em bally  to  Elizabeth  Clara  Eugenia,  archduchefs  of 
the  Low  Countries,  that  princefs  was  fo  pleafed  with 
him,  that  fhe  prevailed  with  him  to  continue  with  her 
in  quality  of  phyfician  in  ordinary.  Afterwards  he  be- 
came phyfician  to  Philip  the  fourth  of  Spain,  who  ho- 
noured him  very  highly,  and  treated  him  with  great 
kindnefs. 

Chifflet  imagined,  that  thefe  bounties  and  ho- 
nours obliged  him  to  take  up  arms  againfl:  all  who 
were  at  variance  with  his  mailer;  and  this  induced 
him  to  write  his  book,  entitled,  fc  V indicias  Hlfpa- 
nicas,”  againft  the  French.  Lie  wrote  feveral  pieces 
in  Latin,  which  were  both  ingenious  and  learned.  He 
died  very  old,  and  left  a fon,  John  Chifflet,  who  after- 
wards made  a figure  in  the  republic  of  letters,  and  par- 
ticularly for  his  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew.  He  had 
another  fon,  called  Julius  Chifflet,  well  (killed  in  lan- 
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guagesand  the  civil  law,  who  had  the  honour  to  be  in- 
vited to  Madrid  by  the  king  of  Spain  in  1648,  where 
he  was  made  chancellor  of  the  order  of  the  golden 
fieepe.  There  was  alfo  Philip  Chifflet,  canon  of  Be- 
fanpon,  &c.;  and  Lawrence  and  Peter  Chifflet,  Je- 
fuits,  men  of  high  reputation  in  the  learned  world. 

CHIRAC  (Peter) 

* 

FirH  Phyfician  to  the  King  of  France,  Member  of  the  Academy 

of  Sciences  at  Paris, 

Was  born  in  1650,  at  Conques  in  Rouergue.  The  ce- 
lebrated  Chicoineau,  counfellor  of  the  univerfity  of 
Montpellier,  knowing  the  extenfive  talents  of  this 
young  man,  then  an  ecclefiaftic,  entrufted  to  him  the 
education  of  his  two  Tons,  one  of  whom  was  afterwards 
firft  phyfician  to  the  king.  The  tafte  of  the  Abbe 
Chirac  for  the  Rudy  of  medicine  appearing  predomi- 
nant over  hisecclefiaftical  purfuics,  he  became  a mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  Montpellier  in  1682,  and  taught 
five  years  afterwards  in  that  univerfity  with  the  greateli 
fuccefs. 

From  the  -heory  of  medicine  he  proceeded  to  the 
practice,  and  was  not  lefs  applauded.  The  Maref- 
chal  de  Noailles,  at  the  requefl:  of  Barbeirac,  the  molt 
celebrated  phyfician  in  Montpellier,  gave  him  the  poft 
of phyfician  to  the  army  of  Rouffillon,  in  1692.  This 
army  being  attacked  with  the  dyfentery  the  year  fol- 
lowing, his  method  of  treating  the  complaint  was  very 
fuccefsful.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  anxious  to  take 
Chirac  with  him  into  Italy  in  170 6,  and  into  Spain  in 
1707.  Hombert  dying  in  1715,  that  prince,  then 
regent  of  the  kingdom,  made  him  his  firft:  phyfician. 
This  eminent  phyfician  died  in  1732,  in  his  eighty  - 
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fecond  year.  The  following  are  the  works  of  M. 
Chirac,  ftill  extant : 

1.  A long  difiertation,  in  form  of  a thefis,  upon 
Plagues  •,  tranflated  foon  after  into  French. 

2.  A part  of  the  confultations  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Colle&ion,  en- 
titled cc  Dififertations  et  Confultations  Medicinales  de 
Meflrs.  Chirac  et  Sylva.” 

3.  “ Two  Letters  againft  Vieufiens,”  a celebrated 
phyfician  of  Montpellier,  on  thedifcovery  of  the  acid 
of  blood,  in  which  we  find  too  much  vivacity  and  per- 
fonality.  Vide  u Nouveau  Didtionnaire  hiftorique- 
portatif.”  Tom.  1.  p.  532,  &c. 

CLEGHORN  (George) 

' | 1 

Was  born  of  reputable  parents  at  Granton,  in  the  pa- 
rifh  of  Crammond,  near  Edinburgh,  on  the  1 8th  of 
December,  1716.  His  father  died  in  1719,  and  left  a 
widow  and  five  children.  George,  who  was  the 
youngeft  fon,  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education 
in  the  grammar  fchool  of  Crammond,  and  in  the  year 
1728,  was  fent  to  Edinburgh,  to  be  further  inflrufted 
in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  French  ; where,  to  a fingular 
proficiency  in  thefe  languages,  he  added  a confiderable 
ftock  of  mathematical  knowledge. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1731,  he  refolved  to 
ftudy  phyfic  and  furgery,  and  had  the  happinefs  of 
being  placed  under  the  tuition  of  the  late  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Monro,  a name  that  will  be  revered  in  that 
univerfity,  as  long  as  fcience  fhall  be  cherifhed  and  cul- 
tivated. This  great  profdfor  was  efteemed  by  all,  but 
efpecially  by  thofe  who  were  more  immediately  under 
his  dire&ion.  It  was  the  lot  of  young  Cleghorn  to 
live  under  his  roof ; and,  in  one  of  his  letters,  his  pupil 
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appeared  to  dwell  with  peculiar  pleafure  upon  this 
circumftance ; obferving,  that  “ his  amiable  man- 
“ ners,  and  unremitting  a£livity  in  promoting  the 
Cf  public  welfare,  endeared  him  to  all  his  acquaintance, 
“ but  more  particularly  to  thofe  who  lived  under  his 
cf  roof,  and  had  daily  opportunities  of  admiring  the 
<c  fweetnefs  of  his  converfation,  and  the  invariable 
“ benignity  of  his  difpofition.”  For  five  years  he 
continued  to  profit  by  the  inltru£lion  and  example  of 
his  excellent  mailer,  vifiting  patients  in  company  with 
him,  and  afiifting  at  the  diffedtions  in  the  anatomical 
theatre ; at  the  fame  time  he  attended  in  their  turn  the 
ledlures  in  botany,  materia  medica,  chemiftry,  and  the 
theory  and  pradtice  of  medicine ; and  by  extraordi- 
nary diligence  he  attracted  the  notice  at  all  his  pre- 
ceptors. 

On  Dr.  Fothergill’s  arrival  from  England  at  this 
univerfity,  in  the  year  1733,  Dr.  Cleghorn  was  in- 
troduced to  his  acquaintance,  and  foon  became  his  in- 
feparable  companion.  Thefe  pupils  then  ftudied  to- 
gether the  different  branches  of  fcience  under  the 
fame  mailers,  with  equal  ardour  and  fuccefs  ; they  fre- 
quently met  to  compare  the  notes  they  had  colledled 
from  the  profefiors,  and  to  communicate  their  respec- 
tive obfervations.  Their  moments  of  relaxation,  if 
that  time  can  be  called  relaxation  which  is  devoted  to 
focial  Iludies,  were  fpent  in  a feledt  fociety  of  fellow 
lludents,  of  which  Fothergill,  Ruffe],  and  Cuming, 
were  alfociates  ; a lociety  fince  incorporated  under  the 
name  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

Early  in  the  Year  1736,  when  young  Cleghorn: 
had  fcarcely  entered  into  his  twentieth  year,  fo  great 
had  been  his  progrefs,  and  fo  high  a charadler  had  he 
acquired,  thar,  upon  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  St. 
Clair,  he  was  appointed  furgeon  in  the  red  regiment  of 
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foot,  then  ftationed  in  Minorca,  under  the  command 
of  General  St.  Clair.  During  a refidence  of  thirteen 
years  in  that  ifland,  whatever  time  could  be  fpared 
from  attending  the  duties  of  his  ftation  he  employed, 
either  in  inveftigating  the  nature  of  epidemic  difeafes, 
or  in  gratifying  the  early  paffion  he  had  imbibed  for 
anatomy ; frequently  diflfedting  human  bodies,  and 
thofe  of  apes,  which  he  had  procured  from  Barbary, 
and  comparing  their  ftrudture  with  the  defcriptions  of 
Galen  and  Vefalius.  In  thefe  purfuits  he  was  much 
affifted  by  his  correfpondent  Dr.  Fothergill,  who,  he 
acknowledges,  was  indefatigable  in  fearching  the  Lon- 
don fhops  for  fuch  books  as  he  wanted. 

In  1749  he  left  Minorca,  and  went  to  Ireland  with 
the  22d  regiment ; and  in  the  autumn  of  17  50,  he 
went  to  London,  and,  during  the  publication  of <c  The 
Difeafes  of  Minorca,”  attended  Dr.  Hunter’s  anato- 
mical lectures.  In  the  publication  of  his  book,  he 
was  materially  affifted  by  Dr.  Fothergill.  Of  this 
work  the  following  eulogium  has  been  pronounced  by 
a competent  judge  : “ It  forms  a juft  model  for  the 
€t  imitation  of  future  medical  writers;  it  not  only  ex- 
“ hibits  an  accurate  ftate  of  the  air,  but  a minute  de- 
“ tail  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  ifland,  and 
“ concludes  with  medical  obfervations  important  in 
<c  every  point  of  view,  and  in  fome  inftances  either 
**  new,  or  applied  in  a manner  which  preceding  prac- 
u titioners  had  not  admitted.”  It  is  a practice  for 
which  we  ftand  indebted  to  Dr.  Cleghorn,  to  re- 
commend acefcent  vegetables  in  low,  remittent,  and 
putrid  fevers,  and  the  early  and  copious  exhibition  of 
bark,  which  had  been  interdicted  from  miftaken  fadts, 
deduced  from  falfe  theories. 

In  1751,  the  dodtor  fettled  in  Dublin;  and,  in  imi- 
tation of  Monro  and  Hunter,  began  to  mve  annual 
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courfes  of  anatomy.  A few  years  after  his  refidence  in  * 
Dublin,  he  was  admitted  into  the  univerfity  as  lec- 
turer in  anatomy.  In  the  year  1784,  the  college  of 
phyficians  of  that  city  eleded  him  an  honorary  mem- 
ber; after  which,  from  ledurer  in  anatomy,  he  was 
made  profeffor,  and  had  likewife  the  honour  of  being 
one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Irifh  academy  for 
promoting  arts  and  fciences,  which  is  now  eflablifhed 
by  royal  authority.  In  1777 , when  the  royal  medical 
fociety  was  eflablifhed  at  Paris,  he  was  nominated  a 
fellow  of  it. 

About  1774,  on  the  death  of  his  only  brother  in 
Scotland,  he  fent  for  his  furviving  family,  confiding  of 
the  widow  and  nine  children,  and  fettled  them  in  Dub- 
lin under  his  own  eye,  that  he  might  have  it  more  in 
his  power  to  afford  them  that  protection  and  affiftance 
of  which  they  might  Hand  in  need.  His  eldeft  ne- 
phew, William,  he  educated  in  the  medical  profeftion; 
but  after  giving  him  the  bed  education  which  Europe 
could  afford,  and  getting  him  joined  with  himfelf  in 
the  ledurefhip,  the  dodor’s  pleafing  hopes  were  un- 
fortunately fruftrated  by  the  young  gentleman’s  death, 
which  happened  about  the  year  1784. 

Dr.  C leghorn,  with  an  acquired  independence, 
devoted  his  moments  of  leifure  to  farming  and  hor- 
ticulture. 

Parva  leges  fatis  eft:.  Satis  eft  requiefcere  redo. 

Si  licet,  etfolito  membra  levare  toro. 

t 

But  his  attention  to  thefe  employments  did  not  dimi- 
nifh  his  care  of  his  relations,  who,  from  a grateful  and 
affedionate  regard,  looked  up  to  him  as  a parent : the 
duties  of  which  flation  he  fo  tenderly  fupplied,as  to 
induce  Dodor  Lettfom,  from  whofe  memoirs  this  ac- 
count is  taken,  to  apply  to  him  the  words  of  Horace. 

N ofus 
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Notus  in  fratres  animi  paterni.  Dr.  Cleghorn  died 
in  December,  1789. 

CLEMENT  (John) 

At  what  precife  time,  or  in  what  part  of  England,  this 
learned  phyfician  was  born,  we  are  not  informed.  He 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  was  honoured  with  a 
very  early  acquaintance  with  Sir  Thomas  More,  who 
took  him  into  his  family,  made  him  tutor  to  his  chil- 
dren, and  feems  to  have  regarded  him  with  paternal 
kindnefs.  The  following  pafTage  from  that  illuftrious 
perfon  to  Petrus  iEgidius  * is  a pleafing  declaration 
of  h is  fentiments  concerning  Clement,  and  his  treat- 
ment of  him.  He  is  fpeaking  of  a literary  difficulty 
ftarted  by  his  young  friend  : iC  Nam  et  Joannes  Cle- 
l€  mens,  puer  meus,  qui  adfuit,  ut  feis,  una,  ut  quern  a 
“ nullo  patior  fermone  abeffe,  in  quo  aliquid  efle  frac- 
lc  tus  poteft,  quoniam  ab  hac  herba,  qu^  et  latinis 
<e  literis  et  graecis  espit  evirefeere,  egregiam  aliquando 
<f  frugem  fpero,  in  magnam  me  conjecit  dubitatio- 
“ nem.”  In  another  letter  he  mentions  him  as  teach- 
ing Greek  to  Colet,  afterwards  dean  of  St.  Paul’s  and 
founder  of  St.  Paul’s  fchool. 

The  friendfhip  of  Sir  Thomas  More  was  not  of 
fuch  an  interefted  nature,  as  to  be  a reftraint  upon 
the  advancement  of  Clement.  On  the  contrary,  we 
find  him,  about  the  year  1519,  fettled  at  Corpus 
Chrifti  college  in  Oxford  as  profeffor  of  rhetoric,  and 
afterwards  of  Greek  in  that  univerfity,  in  confequence 
of  his  patron’s  recommendation  to  cardinal  Wolfey. 
Thefe  employments  he  filled  with  great  reputation  1 
and  it  is  remarked,  to  the  honour  of  the  medical  fa- 

* Jortin’s  Erafmus,  vol.  ii,  p.  625. 
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culty , that  as  Linacre  was  the  firft  who  taught  Greek 
at  Oxford,  fo  Clement  was  the  fecond  teacher  there 
of  any  note  in  that  language.  Till  this  period  it  does 
not  appear,  that  his  ftudies  had  been  dire&ed  to  any 
particular  profeflionj  but  he  now  gave  himfelf  entirely 
up  to  the  purfuit  of  medical  knowledge.  Thus  More, 
in  one  of  his  epiftles,  mentioning  Lupfet  as  profeftbr 
of  the  languages  at  Oxford,  fays,  cc  Succeflit  enim 
“ Joanni  Clementi  meo ; nam  is  fe  totum  addixit 
“ rei  medicae,  nemini  aliquando  ceffurus,  nifi  homi- 
<c  nem  (quod  abominor)  hominibus  inviderint  Parcse.” 
This  was  in  the  year  1521  or  1522.  His  fuccefs  in 
medical  ftudies  appears  to  have  been  fuch  as  might 
have  been  expefted  from  his  learning  and  abilities. 
He  was  made  a fellow  of  the  college  of  phyficians  in 
London,  and  was  one  of  the  phyficians  lent  by  Henry 
8th  to  Wolfey,  when  he  lay  langui fling  at  E flier,  in 
1529.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  6th,  he  left  his  coun- 
try for  the  fake  of  the  roman  catholic  religion,  a ftrong 
attachment  to  which  he  had  probably  imbibed  in  the 
family  of  his  patron  Sir  Thomas  More.  Somecircum- 
ftances  mud  have  rendered  him  peculiarly  obnoxious 
to  the  court,  fince  we  find  him,  with  fome  other  papifts, 
excepted  from  a general  pardon  granted  by  Edward 
in  the  year  155  2.  It  was  during  his  continuance 
abroad  on  this  occaficn,  that,  as  Wood  thinks,  he  took 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  phyfic.  On  the  accefilon  of 
queen  Mary  he  returned,  and  pradlifed  his  profeflion 
in  a part  ofEfiex  near  London.  At  her  death  he  went 
abroad  a fecond  time,  and  there  (pent  the  remainder  of 
his  days.  He  died  at  Mechlin,  where  he  had  refided 
and  praftifed  feveral  years,  on  July  1,  1572. 

He  married,  about  the  year  1526,  a lady  named 
Margaret,  who  was  in  the  family  of  Sir  Thomas 
More  at  the  fame  time  with  himielf.  Pits  calls  her, 
t cc  Marga- 
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<c  Margaritam  illam,  quam  inter  filias  fuas,  tanquam 
4C  filiam,  educari  fecerat  Morus.”  She  was  little  in- 
ferior to  her  hufband  in  a knowledge  of  the  learned 
languages,  and  gave  him  confiderable  affiftance  in  his 
tranflations  from  the  Greek.  She  lived  with  him 
above  forty- four  years,  dying  in  1 570  ; and  in  an  epi- 
taph, which  he  wrote  for  her  monument,  among  other 
fubje&s  of  praife,  he  relates  her  teaching  her  Tons  and 
daughters  Greek  and  Latin. 

The  only  works  which  Clement  publifhed  were, 
fome  tranflations  of  pieces  in  divinity  from  the  Greek, 
and  a book  of  Latin  epigrams  and  other  verfes.  Vide 
<c  Aikin’s  Biographical  Memoirs  of  Medicine,”  p» 
89,  &c. 

, , 1 

CLOWES  (William) 

An  eminent  Surgeon  in  the  Fifteenth  Century. 

His  mailer  in  the  art  of  furgery  was  George  Keble, 
who  probably  pradlifed  in  London,  and  for  whom  he 
exprefTes  much  eileem  and  gratitude.  Clowes  was 
for  fome  time  a navy  furgeon  ; for  he  mentions  ferv- 
ing  on  board  one  of  the  queen’s  ihips  called  the  Aid, 
when  the  emperor’s  daughter  married  Philip  king  of 
Spain,  in  1570. 

He  returned  home  foon  'after  this ; for  one  of  his 
cures,  wrought  upon'  a perfon  of  Towm  Mailing,  in 
Kent,  is  dated  the  fame  year.  From  the  relation  of 
another  cafe,  it  appears,  that  he  refided  in  London 
in  1573.  Here  he  foon  gained  great  reputation,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  his  having  been  feveral  years 
furgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew’s  and  Ch rift’s  hofpitals, 
before  he  was  fent  for  by  letters  from  the  earl  of  Lei- 
cefter,  general  of  the  Englifh  forces  in  the  Low 
Countries,  to  take  upon  him  the  care  of  the  wounded 
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men.  This  was  in  15  86,  and  he  went  by  command 
of  the  queen,  together  with  William  Godorus,  her 
ferjeant  lurgeon.  Whether  it  were  before  or  after 
this  period,  that  he  was  appointed  lurgeon  to  her  ma- 
jetty,  we  are  not  informed.  In  an  epiftle  of  his,  pre- 
fixed to  a book  of  Banifter’s,  he  mentions,  as  a parti- 
cular caufe  of  friendfhip  to  the  author,  that  they  both 
ferved  under  the  earl  of  W arwick.  He  alfo  fpeaks 
in  another  place  of  having  been  a retainer  to  lord 
Abergavenny.  The  lateft  date  in  his  works  is  159 6a 
at  which  time  he  feems  to  have  been  in  full  prac- 
tice. 

There  is  a difficulty  refpedting  the  time  to  which 
he  lived,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  folve.  Dr.  Alexander 
Read,  in  his  ledlures  at  Surgeon’s-hall  delivered  about 
the  year  1631,  fpeaks  of  him  as  then  dead  : Cf  Matter 
Clowes,  who,  while  he  lived,  was  a famous  member 
of  this  company.”  On  the  other  hand,  Woodall,  in 
his  <c  Epittle  of  Salutations”  to  the  company  of  bur- 
geons, prefixed  to  the  edition  of  his  woiks  in  1638, 
begins  his  addrefs,  “ To  William  Clowes,  Efq.  fer- 

1 jean  t -lurgeon  to  his  Majctty,  and,  at  prefent,  matter  of 
l the  company.”  As  Read’s  teftimony  concerning  his 
death  cannot  be  difputed,  Woodall  mutt  either  have 
copied  his  dedication  horn  a former  edition,  or  the 
Clowes  he  addrelfes  mutt  have  been  another  perfon, 
perhaps  fon  of  our  author. 

The  earlieft  publication  of  Clowes  is  entitled,  “ A 
briefe  and  neceffary  Treatife  touching  the  Cure  of  the 
Difeafe  now  ufually  called  Lues  Venerea.”  This  was 
I firft  printed  in  1 585.  An  improved  edition  was  pub- 
lifhed  in  1596,  and  was  reprinted  in  1637.  He  be- 
gins with  lamenting  the  frequency  of  this  difeafe  in 
' England,  of  which  he  gives  this  proof,  that  in  the 
sfpace  of  five  years  he  had  cure^l  about  a thoufand 
Vql.  I.  P venereal 
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venereal  patients  in  St.  Bartholomew’s  hofpital.  His 
principal  method  of  cure  is  falivation  by  undlion,  to- 
gether with  profufe  fweating,  in  the  utmofl  feverity  of 
the  old  difcipline.  He  alfo  mentions  turbith  mineral, 
and  mercurius  diaphoreticus,  as  efficacious  medicines, 
and  gives  many  mifcellaneous  formulae  of  purging  po- 
tions, diet  drink,  fumigations,  ointments,  plafters, 
cauftics,  &c.  He  has  a chapter  on  the  nature  of  mer- 
cury, which  he  fuppofes  hot  and  moift  from  its  flu- 
idity ; and  another  on  the  practice  of  embalming. 
He  clofes  with  a ftrenuous  defence  of  writing  medical 
books  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  adducing  the  example 
of  many  authors*  both  foreign  and  Englifh,  in  fupport 
of  the  pradtice.  Of  the  latter  he  enumerates  feveral, 
and  among  others,  dodtors  Langton  and  Bright,  and  fur- 
geon  Jemeny.  In  the  preface  to  this  treatife,  he  mentions 
a work  on  the  venereal  difeafe  by  a dodtor  Theredehere, 
a French  phyfician,  which  had  been  tranflated  into 
Englifh  by  William  Martyn,  furgeon,  in  London. 

4 

The  next  and  moft  important  work  of  Clowes  is  en- 
titled, 

<c  Aproved  Pradtife  for  all  young  Chirurgeons, 
concerning  Burnings  with  Gun-powder,  and  Wounds 
made  with  Gun-fhot,  Sword,  Halbard,  Pike,  Launce, 
or  fuch  other.”  This  piece  confifts  of  cafes  and  re- 
marks from  his  own  pradlice,  and  obfervations  col- 
lected from  other  authors.  The  fiift  tradl  begins 
with  cafes  of  burns  from  gun-powder.  His  chief  re- 
medies are  a liniment  of  common  fait  and  onion  juice, 
where  the  fkin  is  left  on,  and  emollient  ointments  to 
the  excoriated  parts.  A very  elegant  cooling  lotion 
ufed  by  a good  gentlewoman  is  mentioned,  which  is  a 
whey  of  verjuice  and  milk  $ this  may  defer ve  to  ftand 
.at  the  head  of  the  Pharmacopeia  Anilis . In  the  treat- 
ment of  gun-lhot  wounds,  he  adopts  what  is  ccm- 
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monly  fuppofed  a more  modern  improvement,  the  ufe 
of  mild  mucilaginous  cataplafms ; and  in  the  relation  of 
feveral  dangerous  and  complicated  cafes  of  this  nature, 
he  fliews  himfelf  a fkilful  praditioner.  Some  indances 
of  pundured  nerves  and  tendons  are  mentioned,  in 
which  he  difapproves  of  very  fliarp  and  irritating  ap- 
plications ; though  indeed,  under  the  idea  of  com- 
forting and  fortifying,  he  ufes  warmer  remedies  than 
the  prefent  practice  allows.  A cafe  of  a fradured 
fkull,  in  which  he  applied  the  trepan  in  two  places 
with  fuccefs,  is  related;  and  another,  of  both  legs 
much  fluttered  by  a ball,  which,  notwithftanding,  he 
cured  without  amputation.  In  a Ample  fradure  of 
the  thigh  he  appears  not  to  have  been  fo  judicious  or 
fuccefsful.  The  extcnfion  made  w7as  violent;  the 
bandaging  very  Arid ; and  though  a very  confined 
pofition  was  fteadily  prefer ved,  the  difeafed  limb  was 
left  fliorter  than  the  other.  He  next  defcribes  the 
i method  of  amputating,  in  which  there  is  nothing  very 
I obfervable,  except  the  fupprcffion  of  the  haemorrhage, 
I which  he  performs  with  buttons  of  an  abforbent  and 
mildly  aftringent  powder  applied  to  the  veflels,  and 
fuftained  by  bolfters  of  lint  and  tow,  and  ftrong  com* 
predion.  This,  he  fays,  never  failed  him  ; and  though 

I he  was  acquainted  with  the  method  of  drawing  out 
and  tying  the  arteries,  ufed  by  fome  French  furgeons, 
he  never  pradifed  it.  After  the  cales  follow  many  re- 
cipes of  oils,  cerates,  ointments,  &c.  fome  of  his 
own,  but  rnoft  of  them  colleded  from  other  writers. 
There  are  befides  two  wooden  cuts  of  furgeons  inftru- 
ments. 

To  the  edition  of  this  work  in  1591  are  added,  the 
tranflation  of  cc  A Treadle  on  the  Venereal  Difeafe, 
by  John  AImenar,,>  a Spanifb  phyfician  ; and  fome 
aphorifms  relative  to  furgery,  in  Englifh  and  Latin. 
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The  firft  ofthefe  pieces,  he  fays,  v/as  delivered  to  him 
by  a friend  for  publication ; the  latter  he  happened  to 
find  in  MS,  among  fome  old  books  of  furgery. 

On  the  whole,  Clowes  appears  to  have  been  a very 
fkilful  practitioner  of  furgery,  as  it  flood  in  his  time; 
and  even  an  improver  of  his  art.  His  quotations 
from  Galen  and  Celfus,  as  well  as  from  many  later 
authors  who  wrote  in  Latin,  finew  him  to  have  pof- 
fefied  a competent  fhare  of  learning.  His  ftyle  is 
clear,  and  not  incorredt.  He  (peaks  every  where 
with  great  refpedt  of  his  contemporaries  of  the  profef- 
fion,  both  native  and  foreign ; and  very  candidly  ac- 
knowledges any  inftruCHons  he  received  from  them. 
He  is  not  lefs  fevere  upon  empirical  pretenders, 
many  of  whom,  he  laments,  were  entrtifled  to  prac- 
tife  on  board  her  majefty’s  fhips,  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  the  fervice.  He  relates  a {lory  in  one 
of  his  prefaces,  which  may  ferve  to  fliew  the  credulity 
of  the  times,  and  the  petty  knavery  of  an  impofror  in 
lev/  life.  An  old  woman,  who  had  made  a practice  of 
pretending  to  cure  all  kinds  of  difeafes  by  a charm, 
for  the  reward  of  a penny  and  a loaf  of  bread,  was 
committed  for  forcery  and  witchcraft  by  fome  of  the 
juftices  of  the  country,  and  arraigned  for  thefe  crimes 
at  the  afilzes.  The  judges  told  the  woman  the  fhould 
be  difeharged,  if  (he  would  faithfully  declare  in  court 
what  her  charm  was.  She  confefled  that  it  confided 
entirely  in  thefe  verfes,  pronounced  after  fhe  had  re- 
ceived her  fee. 

<*  My  loaf  in  my  lap, 

“ My  penny  in  my  purfe : 

“ Thou  art  ne’er  better 
“ Nor  I am  ne’er  worfe. 

It  would  have  been  happy  for  mankind  if  quackery 
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and  impofture  had  always  been  as  innocent  as  this. 
Vide  Aikin’s  cc  Biographical  Memoirs  ol  Medicine,” 
p.  1 92,  &c. 

C O C C H I (Anthony) 

Of  Florence,  Profeflor  of  Phyfic  at  Pifa,  afterwards  of  Surgery 

and  Anatomy  at  Florence, 

✓ 

Died  in  1758,  at  the  age  of  62.  This  great  man 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  Newton  and  Boerhaave. 
The  emperor  made  him  his  antiquary,  and  he  was 
efteemed  both  for  his  theoretical  and  pra£lical  kn  w- 
ledge.  He  wrote  <c  Epiftolae  phyfico-medicae,”  1732, 
4to.  He  pubiillied  a Greek  manufcript,  with  a Latin 
trandation,  on  fraftures  and  luxations,  extracted  from 
Oribafus  and  from  Soranus,  Florence  1754,  fol.  and 
fome  few  ocher  works. 

C O C C H I (Anthony  Celestine) 

Was  born  at  Mugello  in  Tufcany  in  1695,  was  fuc- 

ceffively  profeffor  of  phyfic  at  Pifa,  of  philolbphy  at 

Florence,  and  antiquary  to  the  grand  duke.  Though 

the  principal  objedl  of  his  (Indies  had  been  medicine, 

he.alfo  excelled  in  polite  literature.  Pie  tranflated 

% 

into  Latin  the  romance  of  Amhrocofmus  and  Anthia 
by  Xenophon,  which  was  printed  in  London,  1726, 
Greek  and  Latin,  4to.  Pie  pronounced  alfo  feveral 
medical  difcourfes  in  the  Italian  language,  which  were 
printed  at  Florence  in  1761,  two  parts.  Plis  difcourfe 
on  the  Pythagorean  regimen  was  mandated  into 
French,  and  publilbed  in  8vo. 

COLLINS  (Samuel) 

Studied  at  Padua,  and  was  incorporated  M.  D.  at  Ox- 
ford 1659.  Mr.  Wood  informs  us,  that  he  was 
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known  by  the  name  of  Dr.  Samuel  Collins,  junior. 
He  was  author  of  <c  The  prefent  State  of  Ruffia,” 
1671,  8 vo.  He  afterwards  publifhed  a book  of  ana- 
tomy,  in  folio,  which  is  oflefs  value  than  the  head  that 
is  placed  before  it.  Dr.  Garth  fpeaks  of  this  author 
in  his  cc  Difpenfatory,”  in  the  following  terms  : 

* Where  would  the  long  neglefted  Collins  fly, 

“ If  bounteous  Caius  fhould  refufe  to  buy  ?” 

The  name  of  Samuel  Collins  is  in  the  lift  of  the 
college  of  phyftcians,  1700;  at  which  time  he  was 
cenfor.  It  occurs  again  in  1707. 

/ COLLINSON  (Peter) 

The  family  of  this  ingenious  Rotanift  is  of  ancient 
Handing  in  the  north.  Peter  and  James  were  the 
great  grandfons  of  Peter  Collinfon,  who  lived  on  his 
paternal  eftate  called  Plugal  Hail,  or  Height  of  Hugal, 
near  Windermere  Lake,  in  the  parifh  of  Staveley, 
about  ten  miles  fromKendal,  in  Weftmoreland.  Peter, 
whilft  a youth,  difclofed  his  attachment  to  natural 
hiftory.  He  began  early  to  make  a colie 6tion  of  dried 
Ipecimens  of  plants,  had  accefs  to  the  beft  gardens  at 
that  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  be- 
came early  acquainted  with  the  moft  eminent  natura- 
lifts  of  his  time.  The  doctors  Derham,  Woodward, 
Dale,  Lloyd,  and  Sloane,  were  in  the  number  of  his 
friends.  Among  the  great  variety  of  articles  which 
form  that  ftiperb  collediion,  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  fmall 
was  the  number  of  thofe  wTith  the  hiftory  of  which 
Collin  son  was  not  well  acquainted,  he  being  one  of 
thofe  few  who  vifited  Sir  Hans  at  all  times  familiarly, 
as  their  inclinations  and  their  purfuits  in  reipedt  to 
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natural  hiftory  being  the  fame,  a firm  friendfhip  had 
early  been  eftablifhed  between  them. 

Peter  Collinsom  was  defied  F.  R.  S.  December 
1 2th,  t 7 28, and  perhaps  was  one  o^*  the  molt  diligent  and 
ufeful  members,  not  only  in  lupplying  the  fociety  with 
many  curious  obfervarions  himfelf,  but  in  promoting 
and  preferving  a veiy  extcnfive  correfpondence  with 
learned  and  ingenious  foreigners  in  all  countries,  and 
on  every  ufeful  fubjeCt  Befide  his  attention  to  na- 
tural hiftory,  he  minuted  every  ftriking  hint  that  oc- 
curred, either  in  reading  or  converfation,  and  irom  this 
fource  he  derived  much  information,  as  ihcre  were 
very  few  men  of  learning  and  ingenuity  who  were  not 
of  his  acquaintance  at  home  3 and  moft  foreigners  of 
eminence  in  natural  hiftory,  or  in  arts  and  fciences, 
were  recommended  to  his  notice  and  friendfhip.  His 
diligence  and  economy  of  time  were  luch,  that  though 
he  never  appeared  to  be  in  a hurry,  he  maintained  an 
extenfive  correfpondence  with  great  punctuality,  ac- 
quainting the  learned  and  ingenious  in  diftanf  parts  of 
the  globe  with  the  difcoverics  and  improvements  in 
natural  hiftory  in  this  country,  and  receiving  the  like 
information  from  the  moft  eminent  perions  in  almoft 
every  other.  His  correfpondence  with  the  ingenious 
Cadwallader  Colden,  Efq.,  of  New  York,  and  thejuftiy 
celebrated  Dr.  Franklin,  of  Philadelphia,  furnilh  in- 
ftances  of  the  benefit  refulting  from  his  attention  to  all 
improvements.  The  latter  of  thcfe  gentlemen  com** 
municated  his  firft  Eflays  on  Electricity  to  Colli nson", 
in  a feries  of  letters,  which  were  then  publiihed,  and 
have  been  re-printed  in  a late  edition  of  the  Doctor's 
ingenious  difcoveries  and  improvements.  Perhaps  in 
fome  future  period,  the  account  procured  of  the  ma- 
nagement of  fheep  in  Spain,  publifhed  in  the  “ Gen- 
1 “ demand  Magazine,”  for  May  and  June,  1764,  may 
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not  be  confidered  as  the  lead  of  the  benefits  accruing 
from  his  extenfive  and  inquifitive  correfpondence. 

His  converfation,  cheerful  and  ufefully  entertaining, 
rendered  his  acquaintance  much  defired  by  thofe  who 
had  a relifh  for  natural  hiftory,  or  were  dudious  in  cul- 
tivating rural  improvements,  and  fecured  him  the  in- 
timate friendfhip  of  fome  of  the  mod  eminent  perfon- 
ages  in  this  kingdom,  as  didinguifhed  by  their  tade  in 
planting  and  horticulture,  as  by  their  rank  and  dignity. 
He  was  the  firft  who  introduced  the  great  variety  of 
trees  and  dirubs,  which  are  the  principal  ornaments  of 
every  garden  ; and  it  was  owing  to  his  indefatigable 
indudry  that  fo  many  perfons  of  the  fird  didindion 
are  now  enabled  to  behold  groves  tranfplanted  from 
the  wedern  continent  fiourifhing  fo  luxuriantly  in  their 
feveral  domains,  as  if  they,  were  already  become  indi- 
genous to  Britain.  He  had  fome  correfpondents  in 
almod  every  nation  in  Europe  ; fome  in  Ada,  and  even 
at  Pekin,  who  all  tranfmitted  to  him  the  mod  valuable 
feeds  they  could  colled:,  in  return  for  the  treafures  of 
America.  ri  he  great  Linnaeus,  during  his  refidence  in 
England,  contracted  an  intimate  friendfhip  with  him, 
which  was  reciprocally  increafed  by  a multitude  of 
good  offices,  and  continued  to  the  lad. 

Befide  his  attachment  to  natural  hidorv,  he  was 
very  converfant  in  the  antiquities  of  our  own  country, 
having  been  elected  F.  S.  A.  April  7,  1737  > and  he 
often  lupplied  this  fociety  with  many  curious  articles 
of  intelligence,  and  obfervations  refpe&ing  both  our 
own  and  other  countries. 

His  perfon  was  rather  fhort  than  tall ; he  had  a 
pleafing  and  focial  afpeft,  of  a temper  open  and  com- 
municative, capable  of  feeling  for  didrefs,  and  ready 
to  relieve  and  fympathize.  Excepting  fome  attacks 
of  the  gout,  he  enjoyed  in  general  per  fed:  health,  and 
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great  equability  of  fpirits.  In  his  75th  year,  being  on 
a vifit  to  lord  Petre,  for  whom  he  had  a Angular  re- 
gard, he  was  feized  with  a total  fiiopreffion  of  urine, 
which,  baffling  every  attempt  to  relieve  it,  proved  fa- 
tal, Auguft  11,  1768.  Mr.  Collinson  left  behind 
him  many  materials  for  the  improvement  of  natural 
hiftory ; and  the  prefent  refined  tafte  of  horticulture 
may  in  fome  refpeils  be  attributed  to  his  induftry  and 
abilities.  The  late  lord  Petre,  the  late  duke  of 
Richmond,  and  others  of  the  find  rank  in  life  and  let- 
ters, were  his  friends,  and  he  was  continually  urging 
them  to  profecute  the  molt  liberal  improvements. 


COLLOT  (Germain) 

An  eminent  French  Surgeon,  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Eleventh, 

Was  the  firft  in  that  kingdom  who  tried  the  operation 
for  the  done  by  the  apparatus  major.  Before  this  ex- 
periment, the  Italian  furgeons  were  called  into  France 
to  perform  this  operation.  Collot,  obferving  the 
practice  of  thefe  Italians,  firft  pradtifed  the  operation 
upon  dead  bodies,  and  at  length  upon  a criminal  con- 
demned to  death.  This  wretched  man,  for  many  years 
afflifted  with  the  (lone,  bore  the  operation  in  the  moil 
heroic  manner,  and  by  this  means  his  life  was  pre- 
ferved,  Lewis  the  eleventh  having  promifed  him  a par- 
don on  his  recovery;  and  he  was  never  afterwards  tor- 
mented with  the  ftone.  His  fkill  in  this  operation  de- 
fended to  his  pofterity,  and  his  family  continued  to 
praftife  it  with  the  greatelt  fuccefs. 

Philip  Collot,  who  died  in  1656,  introduced  fome 
valuble  improvements,  and  freed  the  method  of  ope- 
rating from  every  thing  rude  or  difficult. — Vide 
u Nouveau  Di&ionnaire  hiftorique  portatif,”  tom.  i, 
p.  586,  &c. 
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COL  ON  N A (Fabio) 

Was  born  at  Naples,  in  1567.  1 le  devoted  himfelf 

from  his  youth  to  the  purfuit  cf  natural  hiftory,  and 
particularly  to  that  of  plants.  He  dudic  i them  in  the 
writings  of  the  ancients;  and,  by  his  in  Tfatigable  ap- 
plication, brought  to  light,  from  under  the  errata  v.ith 
which  the  manufcripts  abounded,  what  would  have  ie- 
xnained  hidden  from  every  other  refearcher,  lefs  pe- 
netrating, lefs  unremittingly  laborious.  The  languages, 
imufic,  mathematics,  drawing,  painting,  optics  the 
civil  and  canon  law,  filled  up  the  moments  which  he 
did  not  bellow  on  botany.  The  works  he  pubhfhed 
in  the  lad-mentioned  department,  were  confide! ed  as 
mader-pieces,  previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  la- 
bours of  the  latter  botanifts.  W e are  indebced  to 
him  for: 

1.  <c  Plantarum  aliquot  ac  Pifcium  hidoria.,> 

2.  cc  Minus  cognitarum  rariorumque  Siirpium  De- 
cc  fcriptio,  itemque  de  Aquatilibus,  aliifque  nonnullis 
€C  Animalibus  Libellus,” 

This  work,  which  may  be  confidered  as  a fequel  to  the 
foregoing,  was  received  with  equal  applaufe.  The 
author,  in  defcribing  feveral  fingular  plants,  compares 
them  with  the  fame  plants,  as  they  are  found  in  the 
books  of  the  ancients  and  the  moderns.  This  com- 
parifon  affords  him  a frequent  opportunity  of  exerting 
a judicious  critique  in  oppofition  to  Matthiolo,  Dio- 
fcorides,  T heophradus,  Pliny,  &c.  The  author  pub- 
lifhed  a fecond  part,  at  the  folicitation  of  the  duke  of 
Aqua- Sparta,  who  had  been  much  pleafed  with  the  for- 
mer. The  imprefTion  was  entruded  to  the  printer  of  the 
academy  of  theLyncaei,  a fociety  of  literati,  formed  by 
that  duke,  and  principally  employed  in  the  dudy  of 
natural  hidory.  This  fociety,  which  fubfided  onlv 
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till  1630,  that  is,  till  the  death  of  its  illuftrious  patron, 
was  the  model  on  which  all  the  others  in  Europe  were 
formed.  Galileo,  Porta,  Achillini,  and  Colonna, 
were  fome  of  its  ornaments. 

3.  <c  A Diflertation  on  the  Gloflopetne,”  in  Latin, 
to  be  found  with  a work  of  Auguftine  Scilla,  on  ma- 
rine lubftances,  Rome,  1647,  4to. 

4.  He  was  concerned  in  the  American  plants  of 
Hernandez,  Rome,  1651,  fol.  fig. 

5.  “ A Diflertation  on  the  Porpura,”  in  Latin ; af 
piece  much  efteemed,but  become  fcarce,  was  re-printed 
at  Kiel,  1675,  4to,  with  notes  by  Daniel  Major,  a 
German  phyfician,  The  firft  edition  is  of  1616, 
4to. 


COMMERSON  (Philibert) 

Do£tor  of  Phyfic,  King’s  Botanift,  and  Member  of  the  Faculty 

of  Montpellier, 

Was  born  at  Chatillon-les-Bombes,  near  Bourg-en- 
Brefle,  in  1727.  He  difcovered  an  early  propenfity 
to  botany,  and  other  branches  of  natural  hiftory, 
which  he  purfued  with  unremitting  ardour ; for  after 
finifhing  his  academical  courfe,  and  during  his  refidence 
at  Montpellier  as  a phyfician,  he  confulted  the  grati- 
fying his  botanical  avidity,  more  than  either  decency 
or  difcretion  allowed.  He  would  pluck  the  rareft  and 
mod  precious  plants  in  the  king’s  garden,  to  en- 
rich his  herbal ; and  when  on  this  account  the  direc- 
tors of  the  garden  refufed  him  admittance,  he  fcaled 
the  walls  by  night  to  continue  his  depredations.  The 
reputation  he  gained  during  a refidence  of  four  years 
at  Montpellier  was  fo  extenfive,  that  he  was  chofen  by 
Linnsus  to  form  the  queen  of  Sweden’s  colleftion  of 
the  rarefi;  fifhes  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  com- 
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pofe  accurate  defcriptions  of  them  ; which  under- 
taking he  executed  with  great  labour  and  dexterity, 
producing  a complete  icthyology,  in  2 vols.  4to ; w ith  a 
dictionary  and  bibliography,  containing  accounts  of  all 
the  authors  who  had  treated  of  that  branch  of  natural 
hiftory. 

Among  his  various  productions  is  a differtation  en- 
titled <c  The  Martyrology  of  Botany,”  containing  ac- 
counts of  all  the  ^authors  who  loft  their  lives  by  the 
fatigues  and  accidents  incident  to  their  zeal  for  ac- 
quiring natural  curiofities.  Sometimes  he  has  been 
found  in  his  clofet  with  a candle  burning  long  after 
fun-rife,  with  his  head  bent  over  his  herbal,  uncon- 
fcious  of  the  return  of  day  j and  would  come  fiom  his 
botanical  excurfions  in  a piteous  condition,  torn  with 
briars,  bruifed  with  falls  from  rocks,  emaciated  with 
hunger  and  fatigue,  after  many  narrow  efcapes  from 
precipices  and  torrents.  Thefe  ardent  occupations  did 
not,  however,  extinguifh  fentiments  of  a more  tender 
nature.  M.  Commerson  married,  in  1760,  a wife, 
who  died  in  child- bed  two  years  after ; and  whofe 
memory  he  prelerved  by  naming  a new  kind  of  plant, 
the  fruit  of  which  fecmed  to  contain  two  united  hearts, 

Pulcheria  Commerfonia.” 

He  arrived  at  Paris  in  1764,  where  he  became  con- 
nected with  all  the  learned  botanifts,  particularly  the 
celebrated  Juffieu ; and  was  recommended  to  the 
duke  cle  Praflin,  minifter  for  the  marine  department, 
to  accompany  M.  Bougainville  in  his  voyage  round 
the  world.  The  duke  conceived  the  higheft  idea  of 
his  merit,  from  the  fketch  he  drew  of  the  obfervations 
that  might  be  made  relative  to  natural  hiftory  in  fuch 
a voyage  ; and  he  failed  accordingly  in  17  66,  making 
the  moft  induftricus  ufe  of  every  opportunity  to  fulfil 
his  engagements.  He  died  at  the  ifle  of  France  in 
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1773,  and  by  his  will  left  to  the  king’s  cabinet  all  his 
botanical  collections*  which*  before  lie  engaged  in  this 
voyage,  amounted  to  above  200  volumes  folio ; thofe 
made  during  the  voyage,  together  with  his  papers  and 
herbal,  were  fent  home  in  3 2 cafes,  containing  an  in- 
eftimable  treafure  of  hitherto  unknown  materials  for 
natural  hiftory,  MefTrs.  Juflieu,  D’Aubenton,  and 
Thouin,  were  commiflioned  to  examine  and  arrange 

I them.  Among  the  high  mountains  in  the  interior 
parts  of  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar,  M.  Commersom  re- 
lates in  his  letters,  that  he  found  a nation  of  dwarfs, 
about  3 1 feet  high,  called  KimoiTe,  or  Quimoffc,  in 
the  language  of  the  country  ; fomewhat  paler  than 
the  other  blacks,  but  with  intelleftual  faculties  not  in- 
ferior to  their  neighbours.  The  above  particulars  are 
derived  from  the  eulogy  of  M.  de  la  Lande  on  this  fa- 
mous botanift. 


CONNOR  (Dr.  Bernard) 

A Phyfician,  and  learned  Writer, 

Was  defeended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Ireland,  and 
born  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  about  1666.  His  family 
being  of  the  popilh  religion,  he  was  not  educated  re- 
gularly in  the  grammar  fchools  and  univerfity  of  that 
ifland  neverthelefs,  he  had  all  proper  learning  given 
him,  and  when  he  grew  up,  applied  himfelf  to  the 
ftudy  of  phyfic. 

About  1686  he  went  to  France,  refided  for  fome 
time  in  the  univerfity  of  Montpellier  j whence  he  re- 
paired to  Paris,  where  he  diflinguifhed  himfelf  in  his 
art,  and  became  particularly  celebrated  in  anatomy  and 
chemiftry.  He  profefied  himfelf  defirous  of  travel- 
ling ; and  as  there  were  two  fons  of  the  high  chancel- 
lor of  Poland  then  on  the  point  of  returning  to  their 
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own  country,  it  was  thought  expedient,  that  they 
fhould  take  that  long  journey  under  the  care  and  in- 
fpedlion  of  Connor.  He  accordingly  conducted  them 
very  fafely  to  Venice,  where  he  found  the  honourable 
William  Legge,  afterwards  baron  and  earl  of  Dart- 
mouth, very  ill  of  a fever.  Him  he  recovered,  and 
accompanied  to  Padua  ; whence  he  went  through  Ty- 
rol, Bavaria,  and  Auftria,  down  the  Danube  to  Vienna; 
and  after  having  made  fome  Hay  at  the  court  of  the 
emperor  Leopold,  palled  through  Moravia  and  Silefia 
to  Cracow,  and  thence  in  eight  days  to  Warfaw. 
He  was  well  received  at  the  court  of  king  John  So- 
biefki,  and  was  afterwards  made  his  phyfician.  This 
was  very  extraordinary  preferment  for  fo  young  a man, 
and  in  fo  fhort  a time  ; for  it  happened  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1694,  when  Connor  was  not  above  28  years 
of  age. 

His  reputation  in  the  court  of  Poland  was  very 
great,  and  highly  raifed  by  the  judgement  he  patted  on 
the  dutchefs  of  Bedzivil’s  diftemper.  All  the  phyfi- 
cians  of  the  court  took  it  to  be  no  more  than  an  ague, 
from  which  fhe  might  eafily  be  recovered  by  the  bark; 
but  Connor  infilled,  that  fhe  had  an  abfcefs  in  her 
liver,  and  that  her  cafe  was  defperate.  As  this  lady 
was  the  king’s  only  filler,  his  predidlion  made  a great 
noife,  more  efpecially  when  it  was  jollified  by  the  event, 
for  Ihe  not  only  died  within  a month,  but  upon  the 
opening  of  her  body,  the  doftor’s  opinion  of  her  ma- 
lady was  fully  verified.  Great  as  Connor’s  fame  was 
in  Poland,  he  did  not  propofe  to  remain  longer  there, 
than  was  requifite  to  finilh  his  inquiries  into  natural 
hiftory,  and  whatever  elfe  was  remarkable  in  that  king- 
dom ; and  as  he  faw  the  king  could  not  continue  long, 
and  that  he  had  no  profpedls  of  advantage  afterwards, 
he  refolved  to  quit  that  country,  and  to  return  to 
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England,  A fair  occafion  foon  prefented  itfelf.  The 
king  had  an  only  daughter,  the  princefs  Terefa  Cuni- 
gunda,  who  had  efpoufed  the  eiedor  of  Bavaria  by 
proxy  in  Auguft  1694.  As  fhe  was  to  make  a jour- 
ney from  Warfaw  to  Brufiels,  of  near  1000  miles,  and 
in  the  mid  ft  of  winter,  it  was  thought  neceflary,  that 
fhe  fhould  be  attended  by  a phyfician.  Connor  pro- 
cured himfelf  to  be  nominated  to  that  employment; 
and  after  reaching  Brufiels,  took  leave  of  the  princefs, 
fet  out  for  Holland,  and  thence  to  England,  where  he 
arrived  in  February,  1695. 

He  ftaid  fome  fhort  time  at  London,  and  then  went 
to  Oxford,  where  he  read  public  ledures  upon  the 
animal  economy.  In  his  travels  through  Italy,  he 
had  converted  with  Malpighi,  Bellini,  Redi,  and  other 
celebrated  perfons,  of  whofe  acquaintance  he  had 
made  a proper  ufe ; and  he  now  explained  the  new  dis- 
coveries in  anatomy,  chemiftry,  and  phyfic,  in  fo  clear 
and  judicious  a manner,  that  his  reputation  was  foon 
raifed  to  a confiderable  height.  It  was  increafed  by 
printing,  during  his  refidence  at  Oxford,  fome  learned 
and  accurate  difiertations  in  Latin,  under  the  following 
general  tide,  cc  Difiertationes  Medico-Phyficae  de  An- 
tris  Lethiferis,  de  Montis  Vefuvii  Incendio,  de  Stu- 
pendo  Oftium  Coalitu,  de  Immani  Hypogaftri  Sarco- 
mate.,>  Many  curious  queftions  are  difcufied,  and 
curious  fads  related,  in  thefe  difiertations,  which  dis- 
cover their  author  to  have  been  a man  of  much  thought 
and  obfervation,  as  well  as  of  great  reading  and  ge- 
neral knowledge. 

In  the  fummer  of  1695  he  returned  to  London, 
where  he  read  ledures  as  he  had  done  at  Oxford,  and 
became  foon  after  a member  of  the  royal  fociety,  and 
alfo  of  the  college  of  phyficians.  In  1696  he  went  to 
Cambridge,  and  read  hdures  there  ; and  upon  his  re- 
turn 
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turn  to  London  was  honoured  with  a letter  from  the 
bifhop  of  Plofkow,  in  which  was  contained  the  cafe  of 
his  old  m after  the  king  of  Poland.  Plis  advice  was  de- 
fired  upon  it,  but  before  he  could  fend  it,  the  news 
came  of  that  monarch’s  death. 

In  1697  he  published  his  <c  Evangelium  Medici: 
feu  Medicina  myftica  de  fufpenfis  Naturae  Legibus  five 
de  Miraculis : reliquifque  sv  ra<;  piQx  tour  memoratis, 
quae  Medicae  Indagini  fubjici  pofiunt.  Ubi  perpenfis 
prius  corporum  natura,  fano  et  morbofo  corporis  hu- 
mani  ftatu,  nec  non  motus  legibus,  rerum  ftatus  fuper 
naturam,  prscipue  qui  corpus  humanum  et  animam 
fpeftant,  juxta  medicinae  principia  explicantur.”  This 
little  treat  ife,  containing  fixteen  fedtions  only,  made  a 
great  noife,  and  was  reprinted  within  the  year.  The 
author  acquired  reputation  by  the  ingenuity  and  learn- 
ing he  had  difplayea  in  it,  but  his  orthodoxy  and  reli- 
gion were  called  in  queftion,  and  he  even  paflfed  for  an 
atheift  with  many;  we  need  only  obferve  how  a cele- 
brated philofopher  treated  him  on  this  occafton,  in  a 
book  which  was  printed  the  year  after.  <c  To  prove,” 
fays  he,  cc  that  our  moderns  are  as  wild,  extravagant, 
c<  and  prefumptuous  as  any  of  the  ancients,  either  poets 
or  philofophers,  I may  inftance  in  Dr.  Connor, 
<c  whofe  imagination  has  taken  a flight  beyond  the 
sc  fpheres  of  fenfe  and  reafon.  Other  philofophers 
<c  were  only  ambitious  to  explicate  nature,  and  the 
“ common  effects  of  it : but  no  lefs  a fubjedt  can  fa- 
“ tisfy  him,  than  the  omnipotent  Author  of  nature,  and 
<c  his  extraordinary  and  miraculous  adts,  which  he  pre- 
“ tends  to  explain  ; for  he  thinks  he  underftands  them 
cc  as  well  as  he  does  the  common  phenomena  of  nature. 
<c  This,  I believe,  will  be  granted  him  without  much 
<c  difficulty,  for  there  is  very  good  reafon  to  believe, 
“ that  the  works  of  nature  are  as  much  hid  from  him 
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c<  as  the  myfteries  of  it,  which  he  treats  of,  are  from 
“ others.  And  though  he  talks  that  he  has  well  con- 
<c  fidered  the  laws  of  motion,  and  the  force  of  nature, 
“ yet  it  is  plain  that  he  knows  not  how  to  determine 
<c  what  proportion  of  motion  there  is  in  two  bodies 
cc  whofe  bulks  and  velocities  are  given.  One  can 
<c  neither  be  wifer  nor  better  for  what  he  has  written, 
<f  except  to  be  convinced  of  the  reafonablenefs  and 
cc  excellency  of  modefly  and  humility,  feeing  his  at- 
<f  tempts  are  as  unfuccefsful  as  they  are  fhamefully 
<c  impudent : and  yet  his  book  muft  have  the  facred 
“ name  of  Evangelium  prefixed  to  it,  for  which  the 
“ divines  fhould  feverely  chaftife  him,  to  whom  I leave 
<c  him.”  But  whatever  room  there  might  be  for  this 
very  fevere  treatment,  Connor  is  faid  to  have  meant 
no  harm  at  the  bottom  ; though  it  mud  be  allowed, 
that  his  book  had  not  a favourable  afpedl  toward  reve- 
lation, (ince  it  looked  like  an  attempt  to  account  for  the 
miracles  of  the  Bible  upon  natural  principles. 

The  Polifh  election,  upon  the  death  of  Sobiefki, 
having  a ftrong  influence  upon  the  general  fyftem  of 
affairs  in  Europe,  and  being  a common  topic  of  dif- 
courfe  at  that  time,  induced  many  confiderable  perfons 
to  feek  the  acquaintance  of  Connor,  that  they  might 
learn  from  him  the  (late  of  that  kingdom,  which  being 
little  known,  the  Do6lor  was  defired  to  publifh  what  he 
knew  of  the  Polifh  nation  and  country.  He  did  fo, 
and  his  work  came  out  under  the  Title  of  “ The  Hif- 
tory  of  Poland,  in  feveral  letters  to  perfons  of  qua- 
lity,  giving  an  account  of  the  ancient  and  prefent  ftate 
of  that  kingdom,  hiftorical,  geographical,  political,  and 
ecclefiaftical : its  origin  and  extent:  with  a defeription 
of  its  to.vns  and  provinces;  the  fucceffion  and  remark- 
able addons  of  all  its  kings,  and  of  the  great  dukes  of 
Lithuania,  &c.”  The  two  volumes  of  which  this  work. 
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confifts,  were  publilhed  feparately,  and  the  laft  more 
eipecially  carries  in  it  many  marks  of  precipitation  ; 
but  it  is  fuppcfcd  to  be  the  heft  book  we  have  upon 
the  fubjetft,  and  may  be  read  with  pleafure  and  advan- 
tage. There  are  fome  particulars,  which  fell  more  im- 
mediately under  the  author’s  infpecftion,  that  are  very 
curious,  and  not  to  be  met  with  elfewhere;  fuch  as  his 
account  of  the  fait  mines,  of  young  children  carried 
away  and  nourifhed  by  bears,  and  of  the  difeafes  pecu- 
liar to  that  country. 

Connor  was  likely  to  prove  a very  eminent  man  in 
his  profeffion ; but  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  juft  as 
he  began  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  learning,  ftudy,  and 
travels,  he  was  attacked  by  a fever,  which,  after  a fhort 
illnefs,  carried  him  off,  Oftober  1698,  when  he  was 
little  more  than  thirty-two  years  of  age.  He  had,  as 
we  obferved  before,  been  bred  in  the  Romifh  religion, 
but  had  embraced  that  of  the  church  of  England  upon 
his  rirft  coming  over  from  Holland.  It  has  neverthe- 
left  been  a matter  of  do-hbt  in  what  communion  he  died , 
but  from  his  funeral  fermon,  preached  by  Dr.  Hayley, 
reftor  of  Saint  Giles’s  in  the  Fields,  where  he  was  in- 
terred, it  feems  reafonable  to  conclude,  that  he  conti- 
nued in  the  proteftant  profeffion  while  he  retained  his 
fenres,  though  a creeping  popiih  pried  might  take  fome 
advantage  of  him  after  he  had  loft  them.  Vide  c<  Sir 
James  Ware’s  Works,”  voh  iii,  p.  258. — An  account 
alfo  of  this  gentleman  by  Dr.  Hayley  in  his  feveral  fer- 
mons , — cc  Biographia  Britannica.” — u Keil’s  Exami- 
nation of  Burnet’s  theory,”  <kc. 

CONSTANTIN  (Robert) 

Doctor  of  Phyfic,  and  ProfefTor  of  the  Belies  Lettres  in  the 

Univerfity  of  Cae  :. 

In  which  town  he  was  born  in  1502.  He  acquired 
great  reputation  by  his  ficill  in  the  Greek  language. 

Lived 
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Lived  to  103  years  of  age,  it  is  faid  without  any  failure 
of  powers  in  either  body  or  mind  ; and  died  of  a plea- 
rify  in  1605.  He  has  left : 

1.  cf  A Lexicon,  Greek  and  Latin,”  better  digefted 
and  conducted,  as  fome  think,  than  that  of  Henry  Ste- 
phens ; Stephens  arranging  the  Greek  words  according 
to  their  roots  ; Conftantin  in  alphabetical  order. 

2.  “ Three  Books  of  Greek  and  Latin  Antiquities.” 

3.  “ Thefaurus  rerum  et  verborum  utriufque  Lin- 

* j 

4.  €t  Supplementum  Lingua  Latins,  feu  DiCtiona- 
rium  abftruforum  Vocabulorum.”  &c. 

C O R D U S ( &u  r 1 c 1 u s. ) 

A German  Phyfician,  and  Poet. 

Died  at  Fremen  the  24th  of  December,  1535,  after 
having  publifhed  feveral  works  on  the  art  of  medicine. 
He  was  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  many  of  the  learned 
of  his  time,  among  others  with  Erafmus;  but  his  too 
great  fincerity  and  opennefs  of  character  fometimes 
raifed  him  enemies.  His  Latin  poems  appeared  at; 
Leyden  in  1623,  8vo. 

CORNARIUS,  or  HAGUENBOT  (John) 

An  eminent  Phyfician  of  Zwickow, 

Who  diligently  perufed  the  writings  of  the  mod  cele- 
brated Greek  phyficians,  and  employed  about  fifteen 
years  in  tranflating  them  into  Latin.  He  was  parti- 
cularly attached  to  the  productions  of  Hippocrates, 
iEtius,  iEgineta,  and  a part  of  thofe  of  Galen.  This 
prodigious  labour  did  not  prevent  him  from  praftifing 
phyfic  with  reputation  at  Zwickow,  Frankfort,  Marpurg, 
Nordhaufen,  and  Jena,  where  he  died  of  an  apoplexy, 
in  1558,  aged  forty-eight  years.  His  preceptor  had 
prevailed  upon  him  to  change  his  name  from  Ha.- 
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guenbot  to  thatof  Cornarius,  by  which  he  is  generally 
known.  Befide  his  tranflations,  he  has  left  the  follow- 
ing works  : 

1.  u Some  Treatifes  on  Medicine.’' 

2.  cc  An  Edition  of  fome  Poems  of  the  Ancients 
upon  Phyfic  and  Botany.” 

3.  “ Some  Latin  Poems.” 

4.  “ Tranfiations  of  fome  Writings  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church.”  Vide  “ Nouveau  Diclionaire  hiftc- 
rique-portatif.”  tom  1.  p.  621. 

COWPER  (William)  m.  d.  f.s.  a. 

Pradifed  phyfic  many  years  at  Chefter  with  great  repu- 
tation. He  publifhed,  without  his  name,  1.  <c  A Sum- 
mary of  the  Life  of  St.  Werburgh,  with  a hiftorical  Ac- 
count of  the  Images  upon  her  Shrine  (now  the  epifco- 
pal  throne)  in  the  Choir  of  Chefter.  Collected  from 
ancient  Chronicles  and  old  Writings.  By  a Citizen  of 
Chefter.  Publifhed  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Charity 
School,  Chefter,  1749,”  4to;  and  by  this  Eftay  in 
Antiquarianifm,  which  he  is  faid  to  have  ftoien  from 
the  manufcripts  of  Mr.  Stone,  raifed  a great  outcry 
againft  himfelf. 

He  was  alfo  author  of  “ II  Penferofo:  an  Evening’s 
Contemplation  in  St.  John's  Church  Yard,  Chefter.  A 
Rhapfody,  written  more  than  twenty  years  ago ; and 
now  firft  publifhed,  illuftrated  with  Notes  Hiftorical 
and  Explanatory.”  Lond.  1767.  410.  (addrefted,  under 
the  name  of  M.  Meanwell,  to  the  reverend  John  Allen, 
M.  A.  fenior  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  redor  of  Torporley,  in  Chefhire.)  In  this  he  takes 
a view  of  fome  of  the  moft  remarkable  places  round 
Chefter,  diftinguifhed  by  memorable  perfonages  and 
events. 

He  died  Odober  20,  1767,  while  he  wras  preparing 
a memorial  of  his  native  city.  He  had  alfo  made  col- 
lodions 
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ledtions  for  the  county,  which  are  now  in  the  hands  of 
his  brother,  an  attorney  near  Chefter,  but  confift  of 
little  more  than  tranfcripts  from  printed  books,  and 
minute  modern  tranfaftions,  interweaving  with  the 
hiftory  of  the  county  and  city,  a great  mafs  of  other  ge- 
neral hiftory.  Vide  Gough’s  cc  Britifh  Topography,” 
vol.  i,  p.  249,  25 3 ; and  Gower’s  <c  Sketch  of  Mate- 
rials for  a Hiftory  of  Chefhire.”  £C  Anecdotes  of  Bow- 
yer,  by  Nicholls.” 

COYTIER  (James) 

Phyfician  to  Lewis  XI,  of  France, 

Memorable  for  nothing  particularly,  but  the  dexterity 
he  fhewed  in  managing  this  monarch.  Lewis  had  not 
a (ingle  principle  by  which  any  one  could  lay  hold  of 
him  but  he  had  an  intenfe  fear  of  dying,  of  which  moft 
contemptible  cowardice  Coytier  took  the  advantage; 
and  often  threatening  his  mailer  with  a fpeedy  diffolu- 
tion,  obtained  from  time  to  time  great  and  innumerable 
favours. 

Lewis,  however,  once  recovered  (Length  of  mind 
enough  to  be  afhamed  of  his  weaknds > and  feeling  a 
momentary  refentment  for  what  he  then  thought  the 
infolence  of  his  phyfician,  ordered  him  to  be  privately 
difpatched.  Coytier,  apprized  of  this  by  the  officer, 
who  was  his  intimate  friend,  replied  : tc  that  the  only 
“ concern  he  felt  about  himfelf  was,  not  that  he  muft 
<c  die,  but  that  the  king  could  not  furvive  him  more 
cc  than  four  days  ; that  he  knew  this  by  a particular 
u fcience,  and  only  mentioned  it  to  him  in  confidence, 
“ as  an  intimate  friend.”  Lewis,  informed  of  this,  was 
l frightened  more  than  ever,  and  ordered  Coytier  to  be 
li  at  large  as  ufual. — The  famous  prince  of  Conde  ufed 
to  fay,  c<  that  no  man  was  a hero  to  his  own  valet  de 
cc  chambre  ” and  were  all  heroes  like  Lewis,  who 
could  wonder  ? 

Q 3 CULLEN 
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CULLEN  (William) 

Was  born  of  refpeCtable  parents,  in  Lanark- 
fhire.  Having  ferved  a fhort  apprenticefhip  to  a 
furgeon  and  apothecary  in  Glafgow,  he  obtained  the 
place  of  a furgeon  in  one  of  the  merchant  veffels 
from  London  to  the  Weft-Indies.  Not  liking  his 
employment,  he  returned  to  his  country,  where  he 
praCtifed  a fhort  time  in  the  parifh  of  Shotts,  among 
the  farmers  and  country  people.  Thence  he  removed 
to  Hamilton,  intending  to  practice  there  as  a phyfician. 

While  he  reftded  near  Shotts,  Archibald  duke  of 
Argyle,  made  a vifit  to  a gentleman  in  that  neighbour- 
hood. His  Grace  was  engaged  in  fome  chemical  re- 
fearches,  which  required  elucidation  by  experiments, 
for  which  he  then  wanted  the  proper  apparatus.  The 
gentleman,  recollecting  young  Cullen,  mentioned  him 
as  a perlon  who  could  moft  probably  fupply  his  wants. 
He  was  confequently  invited  to  dinner,  and  prefented 
to  the  Duke,  with  whom  he  commenced  an  acquaint- 
ance, to  which  he  was  probably  indebted  for  all  his 
future  fortune.  The  name  of  Cullen  having  thus  be- 
come known,  his  reputation  as  a practitioner  was  foon 
eftablifhed  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  Duke  of  Ha- 
milton reftded  then  for  a fhort  time  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  and  having  been  fuddenly  taken  ill,  was  in- 
duced by  the  chamber  which  he  had  heard  of  Cullen, 
to  fend  for  his  aftiftance.  The  Duke  was  not  only 
beneficially  aided  by  his  fcience  in  medicine,  but  amply 
gratified  with  his  converfation.  He  accordingly  ob- 
tained for  him  a place  in  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow, 
where  his  talents  foon  became  more  confpicuous. 

During  his  refidence  in  the  country,  he  had  formed 
a connexion  with  a man,  who,  like  himfelf,  afterwards 
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became  eminent  in  his  profeflion.  William  Hunter, 
fince  celebrated  for  his  ledhires  on  anatomy  in  London, 
was  at  that  time  not  more  affluent  than  Cullen.  They 
agreed  to  purfue  their  ftudies  together,  and  entered  into 
a partnerfflip  as  furgeons  and  apothecaries,  on  condition 
that  alternately  one  fhould  pradtife  the  bufinefs,  while 
the  other  might  ftudy  medicine  in  whatever  univerfity 
he  preferred.  Cullen  was  allowed  the  fir  ft  choice,  and 
in  confequenee  went  to  Edinburgh.  The  next  winter 
Hunter  chofe  London  for  the  fame  purpofe.  His 
excellence  in  diffedtion,  and  in  anatomical  preparations, 
while  he  refided  in  that  city,  was  fo  foon  difcovered, 
that  Dr.  Douglas,  a lefturer  on  anatomy  and  man- 
midwifry,  chofe  him  as  an  afflftant.  On  the  death  of 
Dr.  Douglas,  Hunter  fucceeded  him  in  both  his  pro- 
fefflons ; in  which  he  acquitted  himfelf  much  to  his 
own  reputation,  and  the  fatisfadlion  of  the  public* 
Thus  was  the  partnerfhip  fuddenly  difflolved ; but 
Cullen,  unwilling  that  an  engagement  with  him 
fhould  prevent  the  fuccefs  of  his  partner,  gave  up  the 
articles  of  agreement,  and  entered  into  a friendly  cor- 
jefpondence  with  his  former  afflociate  in  bufinefs. 

While  Dr.  Cullen  pradtifed  in  the  country,  he  be- 
came attached  to  Mifs  Johnftone,  the  daughter  of  a 
clergyman  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  obtained  her 
hand  in  marriage ; when,  without  fortune  or  powerful 
friends,  his  own  perfonal  qualifications  and  profeffional 
abilities  were  his  only  recommendations.  This  lady,  who 
was  about  his  own  age,  poffefied  in  an  eminent  degree 
the  moft  amiable  qualities  that  adorn  her  fex.  Though 
her  fortune  would  now  be  accounted  finall,  it  was  no 
contemptible  acquifition  at  that  time  in  that countrv,  es- 
pecially to  one  whofe  fituation  and  profpedts  in  life  were 
then  fo  confined.  After  having  participated  with  him 
in  his  various  changes  of  fortune,  fhe  died  in  the  fum- 
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mer  ot  1786,  leaving  behind  her  a numerous  family, 
with  her  hulband,  to  regret  the  lofs. 

He  had  taken  his  degree  as  doctor  of  phyfic  in 
1740.  In  1746,  he  was  appointed  ledurer  in  che- 
miffry  in  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow,  and  began  his 
ledtures  in  the  latter  term  of  the  fame  year.  Now  his 
various*  talents  and  endowments  were  difplayed  in  a 
point  of  view  that  attracted  the  attention  of  the  ftu- 
dents,  and  rendered  their  purfuits  more  interefting  to 
them  than  they  had  ever  been  before.  Some  few  were 
envious  of  his  fuccefs;  but  he  purfued  his  literary  ca- 
reer, regardlefs  of  their  efforts.  His  practice  as  a 
phyfician  increafed  daily,  and  on  a vacancy  in  the  year 
1751,  he  was  appointed  by  the  king  profeffor  of 
medicine  in  the  fame  univerfity  5 an  advancement 
which  ftill  more  increafed  his  fame. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Plumber,  profeffor  of  che- 
miftry  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  year  17 56,  he  was 
invited  to  accept  the  vacant  place  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  that  univerfity.  Having  accordingly  reffgned 
his  employment  at  Glafgow,  he  began  his  ledlures  in 
the  month  of  October  of  the  fame  year.  On  the  ap- 
pointment of  Dr.  Cullen  to  the  profeffbrfhip,  che- 
miftry,  which  had  before  been  difregarded,  became 
the  favourite  ftudy,  and  his  kdtures  were  more  fre- 
quented than  any  others,  excepting  thofe  of  anatomy. 
El  is  fucccfs  excited  envy  among  his  colleagues* 
They  formed  a party  of  oppofftion  among  the  ftu- 
dents,  who,  mifreprefenting  his  dodtrines,  induced 
forne  men  of  the  greateft  eminence  in  the  univerfity 
to  oppofe  a fyftem,  which  they  knew  only  by  report. 
Cullen,  no  officious  inquirer  into  the  opinions  of 
others,  and  inattentive  to  what  might  be  faid  of  his 
own,  was  regardlefs  of  their  efforts  * never  was  he 
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heard  to  traduce  the  profeffional  character  of  any  one 
who  might  have  been  thought  a rival,  either  as  a 
profeffor  or  a phyfician.  The  envy  which  his  abilities 
had  created,  and  his  contempt,  or  rather  difregard  of 
his  opponents,  contributed  to  increafe  his  reputation. 
He  became  more  refpefted  as  he  became  more  known. 
In  his  addrefs,  affable  and  engag'ng ; in  his  manners, 
open  and  kind  ; and  in  his  conduft,  free  from  the  lead: 
imputation  of  interefted  views.  He  was  the  friend 
and  companion  of  every  family,  that  had  occafion 
for  his  medical  affiftance ; and  they  who  had  once 
employed  Dr.  Cullen,  could  not  be  iatisfied  if  they 
wanted  a phyfician,  without  fending  for  him  again. 

On  the  d:ath  of  Dr.  Alfton,  profeffor  of  medicine, 
in  1763,  the  magiftrates  of  Edinburgh  appointed  Dr. 
Cullen  to  fucceed  him,  with  a requefb,  that  he  would 
finiffi  a courfe  of  lectures  which  his  predeceffor  had 
begun.  He  confented,  but  inftead  of  contenting 
himfclf  with  reading  the  imperfect  copy  which  had 
been  configned  to  him,  undertook  a new  courfe  which 
was  entirely  his  own.  The  number  of  ftudents  in- 
creafed,  and  added  to  the  popularity  of  the  new  pro- 
feffor. An  inaccurate  copy  of  his  lectures  having 
been  printed,  he  thought  it  expedient  afterwards  to 
publifh  a more  correct  edition.  The  infirmities  of  age 
increafing,  he  refigned  his  office  in  favour  of  Dr. 
Black,  who  had  been  formerly  his  pupil.  On  the 
death  of  Dr.  Rutherford,  who  had  long  given  lectures 
on  the  practice  of  phyfic,  Dr.  Cullen  and  Dr.  John 
Gregory  became  candidates  for  the  vacant  place. 
But  previous  to  the  time  appointed  for  the  election, 
the  parties  agreed  to  acompromile.  It  was  ftipuhted, 
that  each  fhould  give  leftures  alternately  during  their 
rafpedlive  lives  s but  that  the  lurvivor  fhould  retain 
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the  clafs,  to  which  he  fhould  give  the  preference* 
The  arrangement  having  thus  been  made.  Dr.  Cullen 
delivered  the  firft  courfe  of  leCtures  in  17 66,  and  Dr. 
Gregory  in  the  year  following  fucceeded  him.  On  the 
unexpected  death  of  his  colleague,  Dr.  Cullen  con- 
tinued to  give  leCtures  till  within  a few  months  before 
his  death  j an  event  which,  to  the  regret  of  his  friends 
and  family,  happened  on  the  eleventh  of  OCtober,  in 
the  year  1790* 

CULPEPER  (Nicholas) 

Son  of  Nicholas  Culpeper,  a Clergyman,  and  Grandfon  of  Sir 

Thomas  Culpeper,  Bar:. 

He  was  feme  time  a ftudent  in  the  univerfity  of  Cam- 
bridge, which  he  left  without  degrees.  He  was  foon 
after  bound  apprentice  to  an  apothecary,  and  em- 
ployed all  his  leifure  hours  in  the  itudy  of  aftrology, 
which  fallacious  Itudy  he  afterwards  profefled.  He 
was  a writer  of  many  books,  and  like  wife  tranflated 
fome  out  of  Latin.  He  was  much  reforted  to  for  his 
advice,  which  he  gave  gratis  to,  the  poor.  He  died 
in  1654,  at  his  houfe  in  Spitaifields.  The  molt  noted 
of  his  works  is  his  cc  Herbal.”  In  this  book  he 
tells  us  under  what  planets  the  fimples  grow,  and 
fpeaks  of  their  good  and  bad  qualities  as  if  he  had 
calculated  their  nativities. 

CUMING  (William) 

Born  in  1714,  was  the  Son  of  Mr.  James  Cuming,  an  eminent  Mer- 
chant in  Edinburgh. 

After  a fuitable  education  in  the  high  fchool  of  that 
city,  and  under  the  particular  tuition  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Muir,  formerly  profeiTor  of  philofophy  at  Aberdeen  \ 
he  applied  himfelf  to  the  Itudy  of  phyfic  four  years  in 
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the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  and  became  acquainted 
with  fome  of  the  mod  eminent  ftudents  in  that  line. 
In  1735,  he  fpent  nine  months  at  Paris,  improving 
himfelf  in  anatomy  and  the  French  language  5 and  he 
pafled  fome  time  at  Leyden  the  following  year,  but 
returned  juft  before  the  death  of  his  father.  In  1738, 
he  quitted  Edinburgh  for  London,  and  while  his  friends 
were  meditating  a fettlement  for  him  at  Lynn,  in 
the  room  of  the  late  Sir  William  Browne,  his  friend 
Dr.  Fothergill  found  out  a more  promifing  one  for 
him  at  Dorcheder,  where  he  remained  to  the  lad,  not- 
withdanding  the  prelTing  invitations  from  his  friend 
Fothergill,  to  fucceed  Dr.  Ruffel  in  London. 

In  the  fpace  of  a few  years  after  his  edablifhment 
at  Dorcheder,  he  came  to  be  employed  in  many,  and 
in  procefs  of  time,  with  an  exception  of  three  or  four 
at  mod,  in  all  the  families  of  didindlion  within  the 
county,  and  frequently  in  the  adjacent  ones.  At  length 
his  chade  manners,  his  learning,  and  his  probity, 
as  they  were  more  generally  known,  rendered  him  not 
only  the  phyfician,  but  the  confidential  friend  of  fome 
of  the  bed  families  into  which  he  was  introduced. 
His  warm  and  friendly  attention  to  the  intered  of  the 
: late  Mr.  Hutchins,  author  of  the  ft  Hidory  of  Dor- 
t fet,”  in  bringing  into  light  that  well  written,  and  well 
arranged  work,  cannot  better  be  exprelfed  than  in  the 
grateful  language  of  its  author.  <c  One  of  the  gen- 
tlemen  to  whom  my  acknowledgments  are  emi- 
“ nently  due,  permitted  part  of  that  time,  which  is 
cc  fo  beneficially  employed  to  far  better  purpofes,  and 
a is  fo  precious  to  a gentleman  of  his  extenfive  prac- 
tc  tice,  to  be  devoted  to  the  work  in  hand,  the  publi- 
<c  cation  of  which  he  patronifed  and  promoted  with 
“ great  zeal  and  adiduity  ; nor  did  his  fuccefs  fallfhorr. 
“ of  his  zeah  Without  his  friendly  abidance  my  pa- 
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<c  pcrs  might  yet  have  remained  undelivered  to  the 
“ prefs ; or  if  they  had  been  committed  to  the  public, 
<c  would  have  wanted  feveral  advantages  and  emolu- 
“ ments  with  which  they  now  appear.”  The  Doftor 
bequeathed  his  interleaved  copy  of  this  work  to  his 
friend  and  coadjutor  in  its  publication. 

In  n 7 5 2,  he  received  a diploma  from  the  univer- 
fity  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  foon  after  elected  a fellow 
of  the  royal  college  of  phyficians  there,  and  died  a 
fenior  fellow  thereof.  He  was  ele£ted  in  1759,  fellow 
of  the  fociety  of  antiquaries  of  London ; and  in 
1781,  of  that  of  Scotland.  The  tendernefs  of  his 
eyes  was,  through  life,  the  greateft  misfortune  he  had 
to  ftruggle  with  j and,  confidering  the  many  obflacles 
which  the  complaints  incident  to  thofe  organs  have 
occafioned  in  the  purfuit  of  knowledge,  it  is  wonder- 
ful how  he  attained  the  degree  of  erudition  which  he 
was  well  known  to  pofiefs.  He  died  of  adropfy,  in 
the  74th  year  of  his  age,  on  the  25th  of  March,  1788. 
Vide  Lettfom’s  “ Life  of  Dr.  Fothergill.” 

CUNINGHAM  (William) 

Was  a phyfician  of  eminence  in  London,  and  refidcd 
in  Coleman  Street,  much  applauded  for  his  knowledge 
In  aftronomy  and  medicine.  He  alfo  lived  at  Norwich, 
in.  1556-1559,  as  appears  from  a work  of  his,  in 
which  he  gives  a plate  of  the  city  of  Norwich.  He 
was  a public  ledlurer  in  Surgeon’s- hall,  London,  in 
1563.  He  wrote  the  following  works. 

1.  c<  Speculum  Cofmographiae,  five  de  Principiis 
Cofmographic,  Geographic,  Hydrographic,  five 
Navigationis $”  lib.  5.  London,  1559,  fol.  and  4m. 

2.  <c  Two  Letters  between  W.  C.  and  John  Hall, 
Chirugeon,  1 565,  touching  the  Cure  of  the  Pox.” 
MS.  Bodl. 
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3.  Cf  A new  Almanack  and  Prognoflication,  calcu- 
lated for  the  .Longitude  of  London,  for  the  year  1566.” 
London  1566,  8vo. 

4.  cc  An  invedtiveEpiftle  in  Defence  of  Aftrologers.” 
This  is  frequently  quoted  in  William  Fulke’s  “ In- 
veftive  againft  Aftrologers.” 

Gale,  in  his  “ Infritution  of  a Chirurgeon,”  makes 
mention  of  a work  written  by  Cuningham,  and  in- 
tended  for  publication,  on  the  venereal  difeafe,  called 
by  him  Chamaeleontiafis,  from  fome  fuppofed  refem- 
blance  between  perfons  afflicted  with  it,  and  the  cha- 
meleon. As  the  work  never  made  its  appearance,  we 
fhall  quote  that  part  of  Gale’s  dialogue  which  relates 
to  it. 

cc  John  Yates.  And  doth  not  he  number  chamse- 
u leontiafis  among  tumours  againft  nature  ?” 

<c  Thomas  Gale.  Nothing  lefs;  for  he  accounteth 
“ all  thofe  tumours,  fwellings,  knots,  ulcers,  and  fuch 
<f  like  infefting  the  body  of  man,  but  as  accidents,  and 
cc  no  part  of  the  infirmity  : neither  laboureth  he  fo 
<(  much  in  thefe,  as  in  expelling  the  ficknefs  which 
ct  brinsreth  forth  thefe  accidents ; for  thefe  are  to  be 
c<  removed  without  difficulty  or  great  travail.’' 

£C  John  Yates,  I judge  his  new  invented  way  of 
cc  curation  to  be  extreme  and  dangerous  to  the  pa- 
<c  tient;  for  both  the  fumes,  unguents,  and  ftrait  order 
<c  of  diet,  with  the  woods,  are  well  known  to  be  dan- 
ct  gerous,  and  yet  many  times  do  not  that  which  they 
“ promife.  But  yet  if  his  way  be  perfedl,  it  is  more 
<c  to  be  liked,  and  he  worthy  praife. 

cc  John  Field.  His  way  is  void  of  danger,  eafy  to 
(c  the  patient,  exa6t  alfo  and  perfeft.” 

Dr.  Cuningham  wrote  prefatory  epiftles  to  fome 
works  of  Gale  and  Halle,  which  prove  him  to  have 
been  a man  of  confiderable  learning.  Vide  Aikin’s 
cc  Biographical  Memoirs  of  Medicine,”  p.  137. 

CUSPJNIAN 
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CUSPINIAN  (John) 

* f 

A German,  was  born  at  Sweinfurt,  in  1473,  anc^  died 
at  Vienna,  in  1529.  He  was  firfb  phyfician  to  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  the  Firft,  and  employed  by  that 
prince  in  feveral  delicate  negotiations.  We  have  of 
his  in  Latin  : 

i,  (C  A Hiftory  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  from 
Julius  Cm  far  to  the  Death  of  Maximilian  the  Firft.” 
Degory  Wheare,  in  his  <c  Methodus  legendas  Hif- 
toriae,”  calls  this  fC  Herculeanum  vei  Herculeum  fane 
C£  opus,  et  omnium  ledtione  digniffimum.” 

u.  <c  A fliftory  of  Auftria,”  a kind  of  continuation 
of  the  preceding. 

3.  “ A Hiftory  of  the  Origin  of  the  Turks,  and  of 
their  Cruelties  towaids  Chriftians.” 

Gerard  Voftius  calls  Cuspinian,  cc  Magnum  fuo 
(t  sevo  hiftoriae  lumen.' 


D. 

1 

DALECHAMPS  (James)  3 

A learned  Phyfician, 

- 

Was  born  of  a gentleman’s  family  at  Caen  in  Nor- 
mandy, in  1513.  Fie  was  excellently  fkilled  in  the 
belles  lettres  ; and  was  the  author  of  fome  works  which 
fhewed  his  learning  to  be  very  general. 

He  wrote  cc  A general  Hiftory  of  Plants,”  confift- 
ing  of  eighteen  books,  in  French ; three  books,  “ De 
Peftef’  and  “ Scholia  in  Pauli  iEginette,”  lib.  vik 
Hepublilhed  Pliny’s  “ Natural  Hiftory  with  Notes;”  1 
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againft  which  Scaliger  was  greatly  prejudiced  before  it 
appeared  thinking,  that  though  otherwife  a very 
learned  man,  he  had  not  taients  for  a work  of  this 
nature.  cc  I know,”  fays  he,  <c  that  Dalechamps  is 
<c  one  of  thofe  rafh  critics,  who  take  the  liberty  of 
cc  ftriking  out  of  an  author  all  words  that  do  not  pleafe 
<c  them,  and  of  fubdituting  often  worfe  in  their  place.” 
It  feems,  however,  that  Scaliger  was  happily  de- 
ceived ; at  lead;,  he  owns  in  another  place,  that  his 
edition  of  Pliny  was  the  bed  which  had  appeared. 
He  tranfiated  alfo  into  Latin  the  fifteen  books  of 
Athenosus,  and  fpent,  it  is  faid,  thirty  years  about  them. 
Cafaubon  obferves,  that  cc  content  with  exprefhng  the 
u fenfe  of  his  author,  he  was  little  folicitous  about  ad- 
“ hering  to  his  words ; neverthelefs,  that  whoever  will 
<c  be  at  the  pains  to  compare  the  transition  with  the 
<c  original,  will  find  no  great  reafon  to  be  dififatisfied 
“ with  the  Tranflator.” 

He  praftifed  phyfic  at  Lyons,  from  1552  to  1588, 
when  he  died,  aged  75.  Vide  “ Baillet  Jugemens  des 
S^avans,”  tom.  vi. — “Prima  Scaligerana,”  p.  69,  189. 
<c  Pref.  ad  Animadv.  in  Athen.” 

DARWIN  (Charles,  Efq.) 

Son  of  the  prefent  ingenious  Dr.  Darwin  *,  of  Derby, 

Was  born  at  Lichfield,  where  his  father  then  refided, 
on  the  3d  of  September,  1758.  This  gentleman  was 
from  his  infancy  accuflomed  to  examine  all  natural  ob- 
j efts  with  more  attention  than  is  ufual:  fir'd,  by  his 
femes  fimply;  then  by  tools,  which  were  his  pLy- 

* Author  of  the  beautiful  poem,  entitled,  “ The  Bob..  *c  G : r* 
" den.” — “ Zoonomia,”  2 vols.  4to.  “ A TVeatife  on  LG. 

“ Education and  a variety  of  other  ingenious  i\  Oi’tvS. 
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things.  By  this  early  ufe  of  his  hands,  he  gained  ac- 
curate ideas  of  many  of  the  qualities  of  bodies,  and  was 
thence  afterwards  enabled  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of 
mechanics  with  eafe  and  with  accuracy  ; and  the  in- 
vention and  improvement  of  machines  was  one  of  the 
firft  efforts  of  his  ingenuity,  and  one  of  the  firft  fources 
of  his  amufement. 

He  had  frequent  opportunities,  in  his  early  years,  of 
obferving  the  various  fofTile  productions  in  their  native 
beds ; and  defended  the  mines,  and  climbed  the  pre- 
cipices of  Derbylhire,  and  of  fome  other  counties, 
with  uncommon  pleafure  and  obfervaticn.  He  col- 
lected, with  care,  the  products  of  thefe  counties;  and 
examined  them  by  fuch  experiments,  as  he  had  been 
taught,  or  had  difeovered:  hence  he  obtained  not  only 
diftinCt  but  indelible  ideas  of  the  properties  of  bodies, 
at  the  very  time  when  he  learned  the  names  of  them  ; 
thus  the  complicate  fcience  of  chemiftry  became  not 
only  eafy,  but  delightful  to  him ; and  under  fo  excel- 
lent a preceptor  as  his  father,  we  need  not  wonder  at 
his  amazing  attainments  at  this  early  period  of  life. 
About  the  age  of  nine,  he  travelled  into  France  with 
an  ingenious  botanift,  Mr.  Dickenfon,  of  Biimhill,  in 
Shropfhire,  and  thus  acquired  a tafte  for  that  branch 
of  fcience ; and  had,  at  the  fame  time,  his  ear  accuf- 
tomed  to  the  tones  of  the  French  language,  without 
taking  off  his  attention  from  his  favourite  purfuit  of  the 
properties  and  diftinCtions  of  natural  bodies. 

Ye  claffic  fchools ! ye  not  only  overcome  the  ftrug- 
gling  efforts  of  genius,  and  bind  his  Proteus-forms, 
till  he  fpeaks  the  language  you  require ; but  you  then 
divert  his  attention  from  the  nice  comparifon  of  things 
with  each  other,  and  from  affociating  the  ideas  of 
caufes  with  their  effeCts,  and  amufe  him  with  the  loofe 
analogies,  the  vain  verbal  allufions,  which  conftirute 
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the  ornaments  of  poetry  and  of  oratory  !— Mr.  Dar- 
win acquired  a competent  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
afid  Greek  languages,  chiefly  by  reading  books  of 
ufeful  knowledge,  or  which  contained  the  elements  of 
fcience,  and  which  were  more  agreeable  to  him  than 
the  monftrous  and  immoral  tales  of  heathen  mythology, 
or  of  fabulous  hiftory.  He  was  of  opinion,  that  to 
ftudy  thefe  dead  languages  fo  accurately  as  to  criticife 
their  beauties,  and  at  a time  when  all  their  books  of 
real  value  had  been  repeatedly  tranflated,  was  a pro- 
digality of  labour,  which  might  fuit  the  retirement  of 
a pedant,  but  was  unbecoming  an  adtive  philofopher  : 
that  , to  acquire  a tafte  for  Greek  poetry  by  years  of  ill- 
employed  induftry,  was  not  much  more  important, 
than  to  acquire  the  power  of  playing  well  on  fome  one 
mufical  inftrument:  and  that,  in  the  fchools  of  lan- 
guage, as  in  the  fchools  of  painting,  a man  of  fcience 
fhould  learn  the  ufe  of  the  pen  and  pencil,  as  far  as  they 
are  concerned  in  the  expreflion  or  communication  of 
diftindt  or  ufeful  ideas : but  to  wafte  the  firft  twenty 
years  of  life  in  learning  the  metaphors  of  language,  or 
the  drapery  of  drawing,  might  ferve  thofe  who  made 
poetry  or  painting  their  profeffion ; but  was  liable  to 
1 difqualify  the  mind  for  the  more  energetic  purfuits  of 
i bufinefs  or  philolophy. 

During  the  time  employed  in  the  acquifition  of 
I thefe  languages,  befide  his  cccafional  advancement  in 
botany,  foftile  hiftory,  and  chemiftry,  he  had  the  op- 
portunity of  learning  the  outlines  of  anatomy,  and  of 
applying  himfelf  to  natural  philofophy  experimentally, 
as  well  as  to  the  elements  of  algebra  and  geometry  ; 
and  whenever  it  was  in  his  power,  he  feduloufly  fought 
the  fociety  of  ingenious  men,  who  were  judges  of  his 
acquirements  and  induftry,  and  whofe  attention  flat- 
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tered  him,  at  the  fame  time  that  their  converfation 
improved  him. 

About  the  commencement  of  his  fixteenth  year,  he 
was  induced,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  to  admit 
himfelf  of  Chrift  Church  college,  in  Oxford,  and  pafied 
a year  rather  againft  his  inclination  in  that  univerfity  j 
where  he  thought  the  vigour  of  the  mind  languilhed  in 
the  purfuit  of  claflical  elegance,  like  Hercules  at  the 
diftaff,  and  fighed  to  be  removed  to  the  robufter  ex- 
erciles  of  the  medical  fchools  of  Edinburgh. 

Here  his  genius  breathed  its  natural  element,  fprung 
aloft,  and  foared  on  flrong  and  glittering  wing,  till  the 
arrow  of  contagion  reached  his  flight,  and  plunged  him 
into  the  grave  ! 

Too  oft,  when  virtue  launches  her  adventurous 
fkifF,  to  fave  her  wrecked  companions,  Ihe  perifhes  in 
the  wave  herfelf!  Such  is  the  government  of  this 
world ! 

At  the  univerfity,  he  not  only  heard  the  numerous 
medical  ledtures  with  unwearied  attention,  duly  vifited 
the  general  hofpitals,  aflifted  his  much  valued  friend, 
Dr.  Duncan,  in  his  public  difpenfary*,  was  bufied  in 
the  difputations  and  treatifes  of  the  medical  focieties ; 
but  undertook  the  care  and  attended  with  diligence  all 
the  fick  poor  of  the  parifh  of  Waterleith,  and  fupplied 
them  with  the  neceflary  medicines.  Here  it  was, 
about  the  end  of  April,  that  he  had  employed  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  in  accurately  diffedting  the 
brain  of  a child,  who  had  died  of  the  hydrocephalus 
internus.  That  very  evening  he  was  feized  with  a 
fevere  head-ach,  to  which,  on  the  next  morning, 
febrile  fymptoms  fupervened,  with  delirium,  petechia?, 
hemorrhage,  paralyfls  of  the  bladder,  and  other  cir- 

* Medical  Cafes  by  Dr.  A.  Duncan,  Preface,  and  page  353. 
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cumftattces  of  extreme  debility,  which  terminated  in 
death.  The  following  character  of  the  much  lamented 
Mr.  Darwin  is  extracted  from  the  Medical  and  Phi- 
lofophical  Commentaries,  publifhed  periodically  at 
Edinburgh,  vol.  v,  p.  332 ; and  vol.  vi,  p.  227. 

<c  Thus  was  the  medical  world  deprived  of  a young 
“ man,  from  the  continued  exertions  of  whofe  induftry 
“ and  genius  there  was  reafon  to  entertain  the  moft 
“ fanguine  expectations  : with  great  natural  acutenefs, 
<c  he  poflefled  the  moft  unremitting  induftry ; and 
« during  his  three  years  refidence  in  Edinburgh,  to  re- 
“ ceive  and  communicate  information,  conftituted  his 
“ greateft  pleafure.  This  admirable  young  man,  whofe 
“ early  exertions  were  thus  calculated  to  raife  fuch  high 
expectations,  was  cut  off  ere  he  had  reached  the 
twenty-firft  year  of  his  age.  By  his  death,  the  pub- 
sc  lie  has  been  deprived  of  an  individual,  by  whofe 
“ genius  and  induftry  the  art  of  medicine  might  have 
u been  much  improved  ; his  teachers  have  loft  a pupil, 
i(  who  might  have  been  the  boaft  of  every  feminary  of 
<c  education,  where  he  happened  to  have  been  placed; 
<c  and  thofe,  who  were  the  companions  of  his  ftudies, 
<c  have  been  bereaved  of  a friend,  to  whofe  extenfive 
“ knowledge  and  deep  penetration  they  could  have  had 
<c  recourfe  on  every  difficulty.” 

About  two  months  before  his  death,  Mr.  Darwin 
1 had  been  honoured  with  the  firft  prize  medal  propofed 
by  the  iEfculapian  Society  of  Edinburgh,  for  the  beft 
rleffay  on  the  means  of  diftinguifhing  pus  from  mucus. 

• i This  effay,  which  contained  a variety  of  new,  ingenious, 
f and  ufeful  obfervations,  deduced  from  aCtual  experi- 
ments, fufficiently  proved  the  extenfive  knowledge 
and  abilities  of  the  writer.  From  thefe  experiments  it 
appears,  that  ftrong  vitriolic  acid  and  water,  diluted 
vitriolic  acid,  and  cauftic  alkaline  lixiyium  and  water, 
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will  ferve  to  diftinguifh  pus  from  mucus:  that  the 
vitriolic  acid  can  feparate  it  from  coagulable  lymph, 
and  alkaline  lixivium  from  ferum.  c And  hence,’* 
fays  Mr.  Darwin,  “ when  a perfon  has  any  expe&o- 
u rated  material,  the  compofition  of  which  he  wifhes 
iC  to  alcertain,  let  him  diffolve  it  in  vitriolic  acid,  and 
cc  in  cauftic  alkaline  lixivium ; and  then  add  pure 
u water  to  both  folutions ; and  if  there  is  a fair  preci- 
€<  pitation  in  each,  he  may  be  allured  that  fome  pus  is 
*c  prefent  $ if  in  neither  a precipitation  occurs,  it  is  a 
tc  certain  teft  that  the  material  is  entirely  mucus:  if 
u the  material  cannot  be  made  to  diffolve  in  alkaline 
€S  lixivium,  we  have  alfo  reafon  to  believe  that  it  is 
u pus.”  Mr.  Darwin  left  alfo  behind  him,  an  inge- 
nious <f  Account  of  the  retrograde  Motions  of  the 
“ abforbent  Veffelsof  animal  Bodies  in  fome  Difeafes.” 
This  differtation  was  written  in  claffical  Latin,  and 
was  clefigned  for  his  inaugural  thefis.  The  prefent 
Dr.  Darwin  tranflated  it  into  Englifh,  and  publifhed 
it,  and  the  prize  medal  effay  together.  To  this  pam- 
phlet is  prefixed  an  elegant  dedication  to  Dr.  Andrew 
Duncan,  the  great  friend  of  Mr.  Darwin.  This 
gentleman  wrote  alfo  a very  elaborate  paper  on  the 
pulfe,  which  was  read  to  the  medical  fociety ; and  an 
Effay  on  Diabetes. 

A marble  monument  is  erefted  to  his  memory  in 
the  church-yard  belonging  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Cuth- 
bert,  at  Edinburgh,  on  which  is  the  following  in- 
feription : 

CHARLES  DARWIN 
was  born  at  Lichfield, 

September  3,  1758, 
and  died  at  Edinburgh, 

May  15,  1778. 


PofTcfTed 
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Po/Tcfled  of  uncommon  abilities  and 
a&ivity,  he  had  acquired  knowledge  in 
every  department  of  medical  and  phi- 
lofophical  fcience,  much  beyond  his 
years.  He  gained  the  firfl  prize  medal 
offered  by  the  iFfculapian  Society  for  a 
criterion  to  diftinguifh 
Matter  from  Mucus , 
and  had  prepared  a treatife  for  his 
graduation  on 

The  retrograde  Motion  of  the 
lymphatic  Vejfels  in  fame 
Difeafes. 

He  cultivated  with  fuccefs,  the  friendfhip 
of  ingenious  men,  and  was  buried,  by  favour 
of  Dr.  A.  Duncan,  in  this  his  family- vault. 

Fame’s  boaftful  chifcl,  Fortune’s  filver  plume, 

Mark  but  the  mouldering  urn,  or  deck  the  tomM 

Our  friend.  Dr.  Darwin,  of  Derby,  has  favoured 
us  with  the  following  addition  to  the  above  life  of  his 
ingenious  and  much  lamented  fon,  which  we  tran- 
feribed  from  his  5C  Efiay  on  Pus  and  Mucus/*  pub- 
lifted  by  Cad  ell,  London.  <c  Mr.  Charles  Darwin’s 
u experiments  for  a chemical  diftindion  of  pus  from 
“ mucus,  were  fo  well  received  by  the  profefTors  of 
“ medicine  at  Edinburgh,  that  their  honorary  gold 
“ medal  was  prelented  to  him  for  that  eflfay,  after 
u many  had  repeated  his  experiments  with  fimilar 
t(  events : but  he  was  unfortunately  acquainted  with 
“ a German  fludent  of  the  name  of  Soemmering, 
tc  who  was  writing  on  the  abforbent  vcffels,  and  was, 
r<  I believe,  told  by  Mr.  Darwin,  that  fome  experi- 
u ments  on  diabetes  (fmee  related  in  the  firft  volume 
“ of  Zoonomia)  were  not  made  by  himfelf,  hut  fent 
,( to  him  by  his  father ; which  this  foreign  gentle- 
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Cf  man  feems  to  have  underftood  to  have  related  alfo 
€C  to  the  experiments  on  pus  and  mucus ; and  has 
“ alfertcd,  in  a publication  of  his  abroad,  (after  re- 
“ lating  Mr.  Darwin's  ideas  on  diabetes)  that  his 
cc  friend  Mr.  Charles  Darwin  had  told  him,  that  he 
cc  did  not  make  any  experiments  on  pus  and  mucus, 
cc  but  wrote  them  altogether  from  conjedure.” 

C£  An  ingenuous  and  ingenious  phyfician,  Dr. 
cc  Robert  Cappe,  of  York,  in  his  inaugural  differtation 
<c  on  hedic  fever,  has  mentioned,  with  proper  afperity, 
€C  this  miftaken  affertion  of  Dr.  Soemmering ; and 
adds,  that  he  has  himfelf  made  the  principal  experi- 
€<  ments  of  Mr.  Charles  Darwin,  with  fimiiar 
€c  events  to  thofe  obferved  by  Mr.  Darwin,  except 
€C  that,  when  he  added  water  to  a folution  of  mucus  in 
“ fulphuric  acid,  the  mixture  only  became  fome- 
*c  what  turbid,  but  did  not  feparate : and  that  Dr. 
*c  Ryan,  in  his  Effay  on  Confumption,  Dublin,  1788, 
*c  makes  the  fame  obfervation,  to  which,  with  true 
u candor,  Dr.  Cappe  fubjoins,  that  this  is  not  to  be 
cc  wondered  at,  as  in  thefe,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
experiments,  different  quantities  of  the  mixed  mate- 
rials  may  alter,  in  fome  refped,  their  appearance.” 

* , * f » 

DAVID  (De  Pomis) 

j 

A Jewifh  Phyfician  of  the  fifteenth  Century, 

Pretended  to  derive  his  defeent  from  an  ancient  family 
of  the  tribe  of  Juda.  He  wrote, 

1.  cc  De  Senum  Affedibus,”  Venice,  1588,  Svo. 

2.  u A Hebrew  and  Rabbinical  Didionary ; Hebrew 
and  Latin,”  publifhed  at  Venice  in  1587,  folio,  very 
ufeful  to  thofe  who  wifh  to  read  the  Rabbins,  and 
abounding  in  learned  remarks  on  the  literature  of  the 
Jews. 
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DESAULT  (Peter  Joseph) 

Surgeon  in  Chief  of  the  Hotel  Dieu,  in  Paris. 

Was  editor  of  a work  in  great  eftimation  among 
furgeons,  entitled,  cc  Journal  de  Chirurgie  j”  of  which 
an  Englifh  tranflation  was  publilhed  by  the  late  Mr. 
GoOing. 

He  died  at  Paris,  on  the  4th  of  June,  1795,  in  the 
46th  year  of  his  age,  not  without  fufpicion  of  having 
been  poifoned,  during  his  attendance  on  the  late  Lewis 
XVII  ; and  it  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  Chopart, 
who  fucceeded  Desault  in  his  attendance  on  the  Dau- 
phin, and  likewife  Doublet,  who  alfo  vifited  him,  both 
followed  him  to  the  grave  within  four  days.  — Vide 
u The  Gentleman’s  Magazine,' ’ for  the  year  17953 
p.  878.) 

DICK  (Sir  Alexande r) 

Born  at  Preftonfield,  on  the  23d  of  October,  1703. 

He  was  the  third  fon  of  Sir  William  Cunningham, 
of  Caprington,  by  Dame  Janet  Dick,  the  only  child 
and  heirels  of  Sir  James  Dick,  of  Preftonfield. 
While  his  two  elder  brothers  fucceeded  to  ample  for- 
tunes, the  one  as  heir  to  his  father,  the  other  to  his 
mother,  the  provifion  made  for  a younger  fon  was  not 
fufficient  to  enable  him  to  live  in  a manner  agreeable 
to  his  wifhes,  without  the  aid  of  his  own  exertions. 

His  inclination  led  him  to  make  choice  of  the  pro- 
fefilon  of  medicine  : and  after  being  inftrudled  in  the 
preliminary  branches  of  education  at  Edinburgh,  he 
began  his  academical  ftudies  in  the  fcience  of  phvfic 
at  the  univerfity  of  Leyden,  under  the  celebrated 
Boerhaave,  at  that  time  the  mod  eminent  medical 
profefTor  in  Europe.  After  having  completed  the 
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ufual  academical  courfe  under  Boerhaave  and  his  col- 
leagues, he  obtained  the  degree  of  doftor  of  medicine 
from  the  univerfity  of  Leyden,  on  the  31ft  of  Auguft, 
1725  ; and  upon  that  occafion,  he  publifhed  an  inau- 
gural differtation,  <c  De  Epilepfia,”  which  did  him 
much  credit.  Not  long  after  this,  he  returned  to  his 
native  country,  and  had  the  honour  of  receiving  a 
fecond  diploma  for  the  degree  of  dodtor  of  medicine, 
which  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  univerfity  of 
St.  Andrew's,  on  the  23d  of  January,  1727  ; and  on 
the  7th  of  November,  in  the  fame  year,  he  was  ad- 
mitted a fellow  of  the  royal  college  of  phyficians  of 
Edinburgh. 

But  after  Dr.  Cunningham,  for  at  that  time  he 
bore  the  name  of  his  father,  had  received  tbefe  diftin- 
guifhing  marks  of  attention  at  home,  he  was  ftiil 
anxious  to  obtain  farther  knowledge  of  his  profeffion, 
by  the  profecudon  of  his  ftudies  abroad.  With  this 
intention  he  made  the  tour  of  Europe ; and,  although 
medicine  was  uniformly  his  firft  and  principal  object, 
yet  other  arts  and  fciences  were  not  neglected.  During 
this  tour,  he  refided  a confiderable  time  in  Italy,  and 
there  an  elegant  clafilcal  tafte,  and  extenfive  know- 
ledge of  the  hiftory  and  antiquities  of  the  country, 
could  not  fail  to  afford  him  a very  high  degree  of 
gratification. 

Upon  his  return  to  Britain,  Mr.  Hooke,  a gentle- 
man with  whom  he  had  formed  an  intimate  fiiendfhip, 
and  who  poffeiTed  a large  fortune  in  Pembrokefhire, 
perfuaded  him  to  fettle  as  a phyfician  in  that  county. 
For  feveral  years  he  pra&ifed  medicine  there  with 
great  reputation  and  fuccefs,  and  was  much  refpedled 
and  admired,  both  as  a phyfician  and  a man.  But  his 
immediate  elder  brother,  Sir  William  Dick,  dying 

without  iffue,  he  fucceeded  to  the  family  eftate  and 
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tide,  affiuming,  from  that  time,  in  terms  of  the  patent 
and  entail  of  that  edate,  the  name  and  arms  of  Dick; 
Very  foon  after  the  death  of  his  brother,  he  left  Pem- 
brokelhire,  and  fixed  his  refidence  at  the  family  feat  of 
Predonfield,  in  Mid  Lothian,  little  more  than  a mile 
from  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 

Although  he  now  refolved  to  relinquifh  medicine 
as  a lucrative  profeffion,  yet  from  inclination  he  dill 
continued  to  cultivate  it  as  an  ufeful  fcience.  With 
this  view,  he  fupported  a friendly  and  intimate  cor- 
refpondence  with  the  phyficians  of  Edinburgh  : and 
he  foon  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  paying  particular  at- 
tention to  the  bufinefs  of  the  royal  college,  among 

the  lift  of  whofe  members  his  name  had  been  inrolled 

• . > 

at  a very  early  period  of  his  life.  In  the  year  1756, 
he  was  unanimoufiy  chofen  prefident  of  the  college; 
and  as  his  fdlow-members  were  fully  convinced  of  his 
zeal,  as  well  as  of  his  abilities,  they  afterwards  eledted 
him  to  that  office  for  feven  years  fucceffively.  It  was 
their  earned  wiffi,  that  he  fhould  have  continued  dill 
longer  as  their  head  ; but  this  he  pofitively  declined, 
as  he  thought  he  fhould  thus  deprive  other  gentlemen 
of  a dignity,  to  which,  from  their  merit,  they  were 
well  entitled.  But,  after  his  refignation  of  the  office  of 
prefident,  his  attachment  to  the  college,  and  his 
earned  endeavours  to  promote  its  intered,  continued 
unabated.  He  not  only  contributed  liberally  towards 
the  building  a hall  for  the  accommodation  of  its 
members,  but  drenuoufly  exerted  himfelf  in  promoting 
every  undertaking,  in  which  he  thought  that  the  ho- 
nour or  intered  of  the  college  was  concerned.  As  a 
tedimony  of  the  fenfe  which  his  fellow-members  en- 
tertained of  his  fervices,  a portrait  of  him  was,  by 
their  unanimous  fuffrages,  hung  up  in  their  hall ; a 
mark  of  diftinftion,  which  has  never  been  bedowed, 
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cither  before  or  fince  that  time,  upon  any  other 
member. 

But  the  college  of  phyficians  were  not  the  only  fet 
of  men  who  were  benefited  by  his  exertions.  He  was 
long  diftinguifbed  as  a zealous  and  active  member  of 
the  philofophical  fociety  of  Edinburgh;  and  when 
this  fociety  refolved  to  join  their  influence  as  a body, 
in  feconding  an  application  to  the  crown  from  the 
univerfity,  for  the  eftablifhment  of  a new  fociety  un- 
der royal  patronage,  and  on  a more  extended  plan, 
having  for  its  obje£t  the  cultivation  of  every  branch 
of  fcience,  erudition,  and  tafte,  he  had  an  adfcive  hand 
in  procuring  the  eftablifhment  of  this  inftitution. 
Accordingly,  when  his  majefty  was  gracioufly  pleafed 
to  grant  a charter  for  incorporating  the  royal  fociety 
of  Edinburgh,  the  name  of  Sir  Alexander  Dick 
ftands  enrolled  as  one  of  the  firft  in  the  lift.  For 
many  years  he  difeharged  the  duties  of  a faithful  and 
vigilant  manager  of  the  royal  infirmary  of  Edinburgh. 
It  was  his  conftant  endeavour,  to  render  this  efta- 
blifhment at  once  fubfervient  to  the  relief  of  the  dif- 
trefled,  and  to  the  advancement  of  medical  education ; 
and  while  he  fhewed  himfelf  a fincere  friend  to  the 
poor,  he  was  alfo  remarkable  for  the  countenance  and 
encouragement  which  he  gave  to  modeft  merit,  par- 
ticularly among  the  ftudents  of  medicine.  Poftefling, 
indeed,  a high  degree  of  public  fpirit,  he  took  an 
active  fhare  in  promoting  every  undertaking,  which 
he  thought  would  be  beneficial,  either  to  his  country 
in  general,  or  to  the  city  of  Edinburgh  in  particular. 
To  him,  its  inhabitants  are  indebted  for  many  high 
roads  in  the  neighbourhood ; and  hardly  one  internal 
improvement  was  fuggefted  or  executed,  during  his 
refidence  at  Preftonfield,  which  he  was  not  inftru- 
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mental  m promoting,  with  an  activity  that  did  him  the 
higheft  honour. 

•O  * ' 

When  the  feeds  of  the  true  rhubarb  were  firft  intro* 
duced  into  Britain  by  DoCtor  Mounfey,  of  Peterfburg, 
he  not  only  bellowed  great  attention  on  the  culture  of 
the  plant,  but  alfo  on  the  drying  of  the  root,  and 
preparing  it  for  the  market.  His  fuccefs  in  thefe 
particulars  was  fo  great,  that  the  fociety  in  London 
for  the  encouragement  of  arts  and  commerce  pre- 
fented  him,  in  the  year  1774,  with  a gold  medal, 
which  is  inferibed  to  Sir  Alexander  Dick,  bart. 
for  the  belt  fpecimen  of  Britiffi  rhubarb. 

Sir  Alexander  was  twice  married,  and  left  chil- 
dren by  both  marriages.  In  April,  1736,  he  married 
his  coufin,  mifs  Janet  Dick,  the  daughter  of  Alexander 
Dick,  efq.  merchant  in  Edinbuigh,  and  reprefenta- 
tive  of  the  family  of  Sir  William  Dick,  of  Braid. 
By  her  he  had  five  children,  but  of  thefe  two  daughters 
only  furvived  him.  In  March,  1762,  he  married 
mifs  Mary  Butler,  the  daughter  of  David  Butler,  efq. 
of  Pembrokefhire.  By  this  lady,  who  furvived  him, 
he  had  feven  children,  of  whom  three  fons  and  three 
daughters  are  ftill  alive. 

It  would  be  a difficult  matter  to  fum  up  the  cha- 
racter of  Sir  Alexander  Dick  in  a few  words.  But 
it  may  with  juftice  be  faid,  that  while  he  was  Heady 
in  the  purfuit  of  every  objeCt  which  engaged  his 
attention,  his  conduCt  in  every  tranfa&ion  through 
life  was  marked  with  the  ItriCtelt  honour  and  integrity. 
This  difpofition,  and  this  conduCt,  not  only  led  him 
to  be  conftant  and  warm  in  his  friendffiip  to  thole 
with  whom  he  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy,  but  alfo 
procured  him  the  love  and  efteem  of  all  who  really 
knew  him.  Notwkhftanding  the  keennefs  and  a6livity 
,pf  his  temper,  yet  its  Itriking  features  were  mildnefs 
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and  fweetnefs.  He  was  naturally  difpofed  to  put  the 
snoft  favourable  condru&ion  on  the  yonducd  and 
actions  of  others.  This  was  both  productive  of  much 
happinefs  to  himfelf,  and  of  general  benevolence  to 
mankind.  And  that  ferenity  and  cheerfulnefs,  which 
accompanied  his  conduct  through  life,  were  the  at- 
tendants even  of  his  laft  moments  : for  on  the  ioth  of 
November,  1785,  he  died  with  a fmile  upon  his  coun- 
tenance. Although  he  had  already  palled  the  8 2d  year 
of  his  age,  a period  at  which  the  faculties  both  of  body 
and  mind  have  in  general  fo  far  failed,  that  death  is 
rather  to  be  wifhed  for  than  otherwife,  yet  not  only 
his  judgment,  but  his  fpirit  for  exertion,  dill  remained 
unimpaired.  His  death,  therefore,  at  that  advanced 
age,  was  a great  lofs  to  fociety.  Vide  TranfaDcions 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,”  vol.  ii,  p.  58,  &c. 


BTCKINSON  (Edmund) 

A celebrated  Phyfician  and  Chemift, 

Was  fon  of  William  Dickinfon,  recdor  of  Appleton, 
in  Berkfhire,  and  born  there  in  1624.  He  acquired 
his  claffical  learning  at  Eton,  and  thence,  in  1642,  was 
fent  to  Merton  college  in  Oxford.  Having  regularly 
taken  the  degrees  in  arts,  he  entered  on  the  phyfic  line, 
and  took  both  the  degrees  in  that  faculty. 

In  1655,  publifhed  his  “ Delphi  Phoenicizan- 
ies,”  &c.  a very  learned  piece,  in  which  he  attempts 
to  prove,  that  the  Greeks  borrowed  the  dory  of  the 
4C  Pythian  Apollo,”  and  all  that  rendered  the  oracle 
of  Delphi  famous,  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the 
book  of  Jofhua  in  particular.  This  work  procured 
him  much  reputation  both  at  home  and  abroad;  and 
Sheldon,  afterwards  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  is  laid 
to  have  had  fo  high  a lenfe  of  its  value,  that  he  would 
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have  perfuaded  the  author  to  have  applied  himfelf  to 
divinity,  and  to  have  taken  orders,  but  he  was  already 
fixed  in  his  choice.  To  this  treatife  were  added, 
1.  cc  Diatriba  de  Nose  in  Italiam  adventu,  ejufque 
Nominibus  Ethnicis  that  is,  “ A Diftcrtation  of  the 
coming  of  Noah  into  Italy,  and  of  the  Names  under 
which  he  wasknownto  the  Heathens.”  2. cc  De  Origine 
Druidum  th.it  is,  Cl  Of  the  Origin  of  the  Druids.” 

3.  a Oratiuncula  pro  Philofophia  Liberanda;”  that 
is,  cc  A Speech  in  Defence  of  Freedom  in  philofo- 
phizing.”  This  had  been  fpoken  by  him  in  the  hall 
of  Merton  college,  July  1653,  and  was  the  firft: 
thing  which  made  him  known  among  the  learned. 

4.  “ Zacharias  Bogan  Edmundo  Dickinfon;”  a 
letter  filled  with  citations  from  the  moft  eminent  au- 
thors in  fupport  of  his  opinions,  and  the  higheft  com- 
mendations of  his  learning,  induftry,  and  judgement. 
The  <c  Delphi  Phcenicizantes,”  &c.  came  out  firft: 
at  Oxford  in  1655,  nmo;  it  was  printed  at  Francfort, 
1669,  8 vo;  and  at  Rotterdam,  in  1691,  by  Crenius, 
in  the  firft  tome  of  his  <c  Fafciculus  Diftertationum 
Hiftorico-critico-philologicarum,”  in  nmo. 

Dr.  Dickinson  afterwards  applied  to  chemiftry 
with  much  affiduity  ; and  about  1662,  received  a vifit 
from  Theodore  Mundanus,  an  illuftrious  adept  of 
France,  who  encouraged  him  mightily  to  proceed  in 
this  ftudy.  At  length  he  left  his  college, , and  took  a 
houfe  in  the  High  Street,  Oxford,  for  the  fake  of  fol- 
lowing his  profeftion  more  conveniently.  In  1669, 
.he  married  a firft  wife,  who  dying  in  child-bed,  and 
leaving  him  a daughter,  he  fome  time  after  married 
a fecond ; but  fhe  alfo  dying  in  a fhort  time,  he  did 
not  venture  any  more.  His  wives  were  both  gentle- 
women of  good  families. 

On  the  death  of  Willis,  which  happened  in  1684, 
Dickinson  removed  to  London,  and  took  his  houle 
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in  St.  Martin’s  Lane  ; where,  foon  after  recovering 
Henry  Bennett,  earl  of  Arlington,  lord  chamberlain 
to  Charles  II,  when  all  hopes  of  recovery  were  pad, 
that  nobleman  introduced  him  to  the  king,  who  made 
him  one  of  his  phyficians  in  ordinary,  and  phyfician 
to  his  houfhold.  As  that  prince  was  a lover  of  che- 
miftry,  and  a confiderable  proficient  therein,  Dick- 
inson grew  into  great  favour  at  court,  which  favour 
lafted  to  the  end  of  Charles’s  reign,  and  that  of  his 
fucceffor  James,  who  continued  him  in  both  his  places. 

In  1686,  hepublifhed  in  Latin  his  Epiftle  to  Theo- 
dore Mundanus,  and  alfo  his  Anfwer,  tranflated  from 
the  French  into  Latin;  for  in  1679,  this  chemift  had 
paid  him  a fecond  vifit,  and  renewed  his  acquaintance. 
The  title  of  it,  when  tranflated  into  Englifh,  is,  u An 
Epiftle  of  E.  D.  to  T.  M.  an  Adept,  concerning  the 
Quinteflence  of  the  Philofophers,  and  the  true  Syf- 
tem  of  Phyfics : together  with  certain  Queries  con- 
cerning the  Materials  of  Alchemy.  To  which  are 
annexed  the  Anfwers  of  Mundanus,”  8vo. 

After  the  abdication  of  his  unfortunate  mafter,  he 
retired  from  pra&ice,  being  old  and  much  afflicted 
with  the  (tone ; neverthelefs,  he  continued  to  apply 
himfelf  to  his  ftudies.  He  had  long  meditated  a lyf* 
tem  of  philofophy,  not  founded  on  hypothefis,  or 
even  experiment,  but  chiefly  deduced  from  principles 
colle&ed  from  the  Mofaic  hiftory.  Part  of  this  labo- 
rious  work,  when  he  had  almoft  finifhed  it,  was  burned ; 
but  not  difcouraged  by  this  accident,  he  began  it  a fe- 
cond time,  and  did  not  difcontinue  it  till  he  had  com- 
pleted the  whole.  It  came  out  in  1702,  under  the 
title  of  4C  Phyflca  vetus  et  vera,  five  Tra<5tatus  de  na- 
turali  Veritate  Hexremeri  Mofaici,”  &c.  that  is^  “ The 
ancient  and  true  Syftem  of  Phyfics ; or,  a Treatife 
concerning  the  natural  Truth  of  the  Mofaic  Creation 
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in  fix  Days.  In  which  it  is  proved,  that  the  Method 
and  Mode  of  the  Creation  of  the  Univerfe,  accord- 
ing to  the  Principles  of  true  Philofophy,  are  in  a 
concife  and  general  way  laid  down  by  Moles.”  It 
was  printed  again  at  Rotterdam,  in  I7°3>  1°  4to  > ar*d 
at  Lefburgh,  in  1705,  in  1 2mo.  The  reader  will  eafily 
believe,  that  fuch  fort  of  fyftems  as  thefe  would  not 
be  likely  to  meet  with  any  gracious  reception  here, 
when  he  confiders,  that  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  u Mathe- 
matical Principles  of  Natural  Philofophy”  had  been 
publifhed  twenty  years  ; and  as  all  or  mod  of  this  au- 
thor's works  were  written  in  the  fame  hypothetical  and 
vifionary  way,  this  may  explain  the  realon  why,  though 
a man  of  great  parts  and  learning,  his  name  is  atpre- 
fent  fcarcely  known  among  us.  However,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  he  had  his  admirers  then  both  at  home  and 
abroad  ; and  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  he  may 
have  dill ; for  if  there  be  nothing  fo  abfurd  but  has 
been  affcrted  by  fome  philofopher  or  other,  fo  there 
has  been  no  philofopher  fo  abfurd,  but  has  found  fome 
congenial  foul  or  other  to  admire  and  extol  him. 

Befides  the  pieces  above  mentioned,  he  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  the  author  of  “ Parabola  Philofophica, 
feu  Iter  Philareti  ad  Montem  Mercurii;”  that  is,  fC  A 
Philo fophical  Parable  ; or,  a Journey  to  the  Mount 
of  Mercury,  by  Philaretes.”  He  alfo  left  behind 
him  in  manufcript,  a Latin  treatife  <c  On  the  Grecian 
Games;”  which  was  annexed  to  cc  An  Account  of  his 
Life  and  Writings,”  publifhed  at  London  in  1739, 
8vo. 

He  died  of  the  done  in  April  1707,  being  then  in 
his  83d  year,  and  was  interred  in  the  church  of  St. 
Martin  in  the  Fields.  Vide  “ Ath.  Oxon.” 
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DIEMBROEK  (Isb  r a"n  d) 

A very  learned  ProfefTor  of  Phyfic  and  Anatomy,  at  Utrecht, 

Was  born  at  Montfort,  in  Holland,  1609;  prac- 
tifed  phyfic,  and  read  public  ledtures  with  diilinguifhed 
reputation,  and  died  at  Utrecht,  in  16 74. 

His  works  are,  1.  “ A Treatife  upon  the  Plague/’ 
2.  <c  A Hiftory  of  Diftempers  and  Wounds  feldom 
met  with.”  3.  <c  A'Mifcellany  of  Pieces  upon  Ana- 
tomy and  Phyfic,”  Utrecht,  1685,  folio.  The  laft 
was  publifhed  by  the  diredlion,  and  under  the  care,  of 
his  fon  Timan  Diembroek,  an  apothecary  of  Utrecht. 

DILLENIUS  (John) 

An  eminent  Botanift,  born  at  Darmftadt,  in  Germany,  in  the 

year  1681. 

He  was  early  intended  for  the  ftudy  of  phyfic,  and 
had  the  principal  part  of  his  education  at  the  univer- 
fity  of  GiefTen,  a city  of  Upper  Hefle.  Of  all  the 
parts  of  fcience  connected  with  the  medical  profeffion, 
he  was  moil  attached  to  the  cultivation  of  botany,  by 
which  he  obtained  fo  much  reputation,  that  early  in  life 
he  was  chofen  a member  of  the  Academia  Curiofarum 
Germanic.  How  well  he  deferved  this  honour,  was 
apparent  in  his  papers  publifhed  in  the  Mifcellanea 
Curiofa. 

The  firft  of  his  communications  that  we  are  ac- 
quainted with,  and  which  could  not  have  been  written 
later  than  the  year  1715,  was  a differtation  concern- 
ing the  plants  of  America  that  are  naturalized  in  Eu- 
rope. The  fubjedt  is  curious,  and  is  flill  capable  ot 
much  further  illuftration.  A diligent  inquiry  into  it 
would  unqueflionably  prove,  that  a far  greater  num- 
ber of  plants  than  is  ufually  imagined,  and  which  are 
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now  thought  to  be  indigenous  in  Europe,  were  of  fo- 
reign origin.  Befide  the  moft  obvious  increafe  of 
them,  owing  to  their  paffage  from  the  garden  to  the 
dunghill,  and  thence  to  the  field,  they  have  been 
augmented  in  confequence  of  various  -other  caufes. 
No  fmall  number  of  them  have  been  introduced  and 
difperfed  by  the  importation  of  grain,  the  package  of 
merchandize,  and  the  clearing  out  of  fhips. 

Another  paper  of  DiLLENius;publifhed  in  the  Mif- 
cellanea  Curiola,  was  a critical  dilfertation  on  the  coffee 
of  the  Arabians,  and  on  European  coffee,  or  fuch  as 
may  be  prepared  from  grain  or  pulfe.  In  this  differ- 
tation  he  gives  the  refultof  his  own  preparations,  made 
with  pcafe,  beans,  and  kidney- beans ; but  fays,  that 
from  rye  is  produced  what  comes  the  neareft  to  true 
coffee.  In  another  paper  he  relates  the  experiment 
which  he  made  concerning  fome  opium,  which  he  had 
prepared  himfelf  from  the  poppy  of  Euiopean  growth. 

In  the  fame  colledion,  he  fhews  himfelf  as  a zoolo- 
gift,  in  a paper  on  leeches,  and  in  a defcription  of 
two  fpecies  of  the  papilio  genus.  In  1719,  Dille- 
nius  excited  the  notice  of  naturalifts,  by  the  publica- 
tion of  his  ‘c  Catalogue  of  Plants,  growing  in  the 
Neighbourhood  of  Gieffen.”  Nothing  can  more  ftrcng- 
ly  difplay  the  early  fkiil  and  indefatigable  induftry  of 
Dillenius,  than  his  being  able  to  produce  fo  great  a 
number  of  plants  in  fo  fmall  a trad:.  He  enumerates 
not  fewer  than  980  fpecies  of  what  were  then  called 
the  more  perfed  plants;  that  is,  exclufive  of  the 
mufhroom  clafs,  and  all  the  moffes.  By  the  merit  of 
1 this  performance,  the  charader  of  Dillenius,  as  a 
truly  lcientific  botanifl,  was  fixed ; and  henceforward 
he  attraded  the  notice  of  all  the  eminent  profelfors 
and  admirers  of  the  fcience. 

To  this  fcience  no  one  was  more  ardently  devoted 
Vol.  I.  S at 
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at  that  time  in  England,,  than  William  Sherard,  efq. 
who  had  been  Britifh  conful  at  Smyrna,  from  which 
place  he  had  returned  to  his  own  country  in  1718, 
and  who  foon  after  had  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  * 
conferred  on  him  by  the  univerfuy  of  Oxford.  Being 
particularly  enamoured  with  Dillenius’s  difeoveries 
in  the  cryptogamia  clafs,  he  entered  into  a corre- 
fpondence  with  him,  which  ripened  into  a clofe  friend- 
fhip.  In  the  year  1721,  Dr.  Sherard,  in  the  purfuit 
of  his  botanical  refearches,  made  the  tour  of  Holland, 
France,  and  Italy,  much  to  the  advantage  of  the 
fcience ; but  what  in  an  efpecial  manner  rendered  his 
travels  of  confequence  to  the  ftudy  of  nature  in  our 
own  country  was,  that  on  his  return  he  brought  Dil- 
lenius  with  him  to  England.  It  was  in  the  month 
of  Auguft,  in  the  fame  year,  that  this  event  took 
place.  Dillenius  had  not  long  refided  in  England,  I 
before  he  undertook  a work  that  was  much  defired, 
which  was  a new  edition  of  the  “ Synoplis  Stirpiurrr 
Britannicarum”  of  Ray,  then  become  lcarce.  This 
edition  of  the  Synoplis  feerps  to  have  been  the  mod: 
popular  of  all  his  publications. 

During  the  former  years  of  Dillenius’s  abode  in 
England,  his  time  appears  to  have  been  divided  be- 
tween the  country  relidence  of  Mr.  James  Sherard, 
at  Eltham,  in  Kent,  the  conful’s  houfe  in  town,  and 
his  own  lodgings,  which  in  1728  were  in  Barking- 
Alley.  At  the  latter  end  of  1727,  Dulenius  was 
fo  doubtful  concerning  what  might  be  the  ftate  of  his 
future  circumftances,  that  he  entertained  a defign  of 
refiding  in  Yorkfhire.  This  fcheme  did  not  take 
effedt ; and  on  Auguft  12,  1728,  Dr.  William  She- 
rard died,  and  by  his  will  gave  3,000k  to  provide  * 
falary  for  a profefior  of  botany  at  Oxford,  on  condi- 
tion that  Dillenius  Ihould  be  c ho  fen  the  fiift  profel- 
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forj  and  he  bequeathed  to  the  eftablifhment  his  bota- 
nical library,  his  herbarium,  and  his  pinax.  The 
univerfity  of  Oxford,  having  waved  the  right  of  no- 
mination, in  confequence  of  Dr.  Sherard’s  benefaCtion, 
Dillenius  now  arrived  at  that  fituation  which  had 
probably  been  the  chief  objeCt  of  his  wifhes  ; the  afy- 
lum  againft  future  difappointments,  and  the  field  of 
all  that  gratification,  which  his  tafte  and  purfuits 
prompted  him  to  defire,  and  qualified  him  to  enjoy. 
He  was  placed  likewife  in  the  locicty  of  the  learned, 
and  at  the  fountain  of  every  information,  winch  the 
ftores  of  both  ancient  and  modern  erudition  could  dif- 
play  to  an  inquifitive  mind. 

One  of  the  principal  employments  of  Dr.  William 
Sherard  was  the  carrying  on  a pinax,  or  collection 

I of  all  the  names  which  had  been  given  by  botanical 
writers  to  each  plant.  After  the  death  of  Sherard, 
our  profeffor  zealoufly  fulfilled  the  will  of  his  bene- 
factor in  the  care  he  took  of  his  collection,  which  he 
greatly  augmented.  But  he  was  not  a little  chagrined 
at  the  want  of  books,  and  the  means  of  purchafing 
them.  Another  undertaking  in  which  our  author  was 
engaged,  was  the  “ Hortus  Elthamenfis.”  In  this 
elegant  and  elaborate  work,  of  which  Linnaeus  fays, 
Cf  Efc  opus  botanicum  quo  abfolutius  mundus  non  vi- 

Idit,”  417  plants  are  defcribed  and  figured  with  the 
moft  circumftantial  accuracy.  They  are  all  drawn 
and  etched  by  Dillenius’s  own  hand,  and  confift 
principally  of  fuch  exotics  as  were  then  rare,  or  had 
but  lately  been  introduced  into  England.  The  fale  of 
this  work  did  not  by  any  means  correfpond  with  its 
merit.  So  limited  was  the  attention  at  that  time  paid 
to  botanical  objects,  that  the  Hortus  Elthamenfis 
t found  but  few  purchafers.  Dillenius  cut  up  a confi- 
■ lerable  number  of  copies,  as  papers  to  hold  his  “ Hortus 
I S 2 Siccus 
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Siccus  ;**  and,  in  defpair  of  felling  the  remainder, 
through  the  recommendation  of  his  friend  Gronovius, 
difpofed  of  them,  together  with  the  plates,  to  a Dutch 
bookfeller,  who  broke,  fo  that  our  author  loft  the 
whole  of  the  little  profit  he  had  expected  to  derive 
from  the  fale. 

On  April  the  3d,  1 73 5,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  M.D.  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  His 
former  degree  of  the  fame  kind  had  probably  been 
taken  at  GiefTen.  In  the  fommer  of  1736,  he  had 
the  honour  of  a vifit  at  Oxford  from  the  celebrated 
Linnaeus,  who  returned  with  the  higheft  opinion  of 
his  merit,  and  from  this  period  a correfpondence  was 
carried  on  between  them.  After  the  publication  of 
the  Hortus  Elthamenfis,  Dillenius  purfued  his 
<c  Hiftory  of  Modes,”  with  great  application.  There 
is  every  reafon  to  believe,  that  Dillenius  intended 
to  have  undertaken  the  fungufes  as  well  as  the  modes ; 

1 ^ . 

which  defign  he  appears  to  have  had  in  contempla- 
tion, not  long  after  his  fettlement  in  this  country. 

Dillenius  is  faid  to  have  been  of  a corpulent  habit 
of  body  ; which  circumftance,  united  to  his  dole  appli- 
cation to  ftudy,  might  probably  contribute  to  fhorten 
his  days.  In  the  lad  week  of  March,  1747,  he  was 
feized  with  an  apoplexy,  and  died  on  the  2d  of  April, 
in  the  60th  year  of  his  age.  Concerning  Dillenius’s 
domeftic  character,  habits,  temper,  and  difpofitions, 
there  is  but  (lender  information.  The  account  of  his 
contemporaries  was,  that  he  was  moderate,  temperate, 
and  gentle  in  all  his  conduct ; that  he  was  known  to 
few  who  did  not  feek  him,  and,  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  bent  of  his  ftudies,  and  the  clofe  application 
he  gave  to  them,  that  his  habits  were  of  the  reclufe 
kind.  From  the  perufal  of  fome  of  his  letters  it  may 
be  collected,  that  he  was  naturally  endowed  with  a 
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placid  difpofition,  improved  by  a philofophical  ealm- 
nefs  of  mind,  which  fecured  him  in  a confiderablc 
degree  from  the  effects  of  the  evils  incident  to  life. 
His  drawings,  dried  plants,  printed  books,  manu- 
feripts,  &c.  were  left  by  our  author  to  Dr.  Seidel, 
his  executor,  by  whom  they  were  fold  to  Dr.  Sib- 
thorpe,  his  ingenious  and  learned  fucceffor  in  the  bo- 
tanical profefiorfhip. 

DIONIS  (Peter) 

A French  Surgeon,  and  the  firft  who  demonftrated  Anatomical 
Difte&ions,  and  C'hirurgical  Operations,  eftabliihed  by  Lewis 
XiV,  in  the  Royal  Garden  of  Plants. 

This  ingenious  perfon  died  in  1718,  after  having  pro- 
duced feveral  works,  which  were  well  received  in  his 
own  and  foreign  countries.  The  principal  are,  1 . “ Un 
Cours  a’Operations  de  Chirurgie.”  2.  “ l/Anatomie 
de  l’Homme.”  This  was  tranflated  by  the  Jefuit 
Parenniu  into  the  language  of  the  Tartars.  3. u Traitc 
de  la  Maniere  de  fecourir  les  Femmes  dans  les  Accou- 
chemens,  &c.” 

DIOS  C ORIDES  (Pedacius) 

IAn  eminent  Phyfician  of  Anaxarba,  fince  called  Cadarea,  in  Cilicia, 

Flourifhcd  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  compofed  five 
books  of  the  cc  Materia  Medica.”  Fabricius  is  cer- 
tain, that  he  compofed  thefe  books  before  Pliny  wrote 
his  u Natural  Hiftory,”  although  he  fuppofes  Pliny 
might  reach  the  age  of  Diofcorides.  Pliny  has  in- 
deed made  no  mention  of  him,  and  yet  relates  many 
things  of  a very  fimilar  nature,  which  circumftances 
Fabricius  imputes  to  their  both  having  collected  their 
materials  from  the  fame  ftore-houfe,  and  to  Pliny's 
not  having  feen  the  books  of  Diofcorides. 

'Phis  phyfician  tells  us,  in  the  preface  of  his  firft 
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book,  that  he  had  confulted  all  who  had  written  upon 
the  <c  Materia  Medica”  before  him  ; that  to  the  in- 
formation he  had  received  from  others,  he  had  joined 
great  application  of  his  own  ; that  he  had  travelled 
over  many  countries  for  the  fake  of  confirming  by 
obfervation,  what  he  had  learned  from  books  ; that 
he  had  corrected  many  errours  of  others,  added  many 
new  things  of  his  own,  and  digeded  the  whole  into  a re- 
gular order.  Salma,fius  confidered  all  this  as  fo  much 
boaftirjg;  and  treats  Diofcorides  as  nothing  better  than 
a laborious  compiler,  or  pillager  of  others ; but  we 
are  obliged  in  this  cafe  to  ftand  by  the  judgement  of 
Galen,  who  has  pronounced  thefe  books  of  Diofcori- 
des to  be  the  bed  that  had  been  written  upon  the 
fubjeft. 

Befide  thefe  five  books,  there  are  a fixth  and  a 
feventh  mentioned  by  Photius ; but  the  genuinenels 
pf  them  is  juftly  doubted,  fince  Galen  takes  no  notice 
cf  them  in  feveral  places,  where  he  could  hardly  be 
fuppofed  to  overlook  them.  There  are  alfo  two  other 
books,  <c  Upon  Simple  and  Compound  Medicines 
eafily  to  be  procured,”  which  have  been  attributed  to 
Diofcorides ; but  thefe  are  fuppofed  to  be  fpurious, 
though  they  feem  to  have  borne  his  name  when  iEtius 
read  them. 

The  fird  edition  of  Diofcorides’s  works  was  pub- 
lifbed  in  Greek,  by  Aldus,  at  Venice,  in  1499  : they 
have  often  been  puolifhed  fince,  with  verfions  and 
notes.  Vide  *c  Bibl.  Grasc. — Exercitat.  P limans/’ 

DODART  (Denys) 

Phyfician  £0  Lewis  XXV,  and  Member  of  the  French  Academy 

of  Sciences, 

Was  born  at  Paris,  in  1634.  Among  other  things  he 
is  the  author  of  a Sratica  Medicina  Gallicafi’  and 
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he  greatly  cultivated  the  theory  of  infenfible  perfo- 
ration, treading  clofely  in  the  fteps  of  Sandorius.  He 
made  the  following  experiment  upon  himrelf.  Upon 
the  firflday  of  Lent,  1677,  he  weighed  1 1 6 pounds 

I and  one  ounce;  after  undergoing  the  difcipline  and  ab- 
ftinence  of  Lent,  he  weighed  on  Eafter  eve  no  more 
than  107  pounds  and  12  ounces.  He  loft  during  this 
feafon,  therefore,  eight  pounds  and  five  ounces*, 

IThefe  attentions  he  is  faid  to  have  continued  for  33 
years.  He  died  in  1707,  univerfally  regretted. 

He  was,  fays  Fontenelle,  of  a very  religious  and 
ferious  charader,  yet  not  auftere  and  fombrous.  Guy 
Patin,  who  was  as  covetous  of  eioges,  as  he  was  pro- 
digal of  fatire,  called  him  <c  Monftrum  fine  Vitio,"  a 
prodigy  of  wifdom  and  fcience  without  any  defed, 
Claude  Dodart,  his  fon,  who  was  alfo  firft  phyfi- 
cian  to  the  king,  died  at  Paris,  in  1720,  and  left 
<c  Notes  fur  1’Hiftoire  generale  des  Drogues,  par 
Pierre  Pomey.” 

DORN  AVIUS  (Gaspar) 

A Phyfician,  Orator,  and  Poet,  bom  at  Z-igenrlck,  in 

Voightland, 

Died  in  1631,  at  an  advanced  age.  He  was  counfel- 
lor  and  phyfician  to  the  princes  of  Brieg  and  Lignitz, 
and  was  author  of  feveral  works,  which  have  been 
called  learned  fooleries.  Thofe  which  are  the  moft 
known  are: 

1.  Amphitheatrum  Sapientiae  Socrarioe,”  2 vols. 
folio,  Hanover,  1619. 

2.  cc  Homo  Diabolus,  hoc  eft  : Audorum  veterum 

* 

et  recentiorum  de  Calumnias  Natura  ac  Remediis,  fua 

Lingua  editorum,  Sylloge Franckfort,  j6i8,  4to. 

3?  De  Incremento  Dominationis  Turcica,  ficc.” 

* 
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DOUGLAS  (James) 

An  Englifh  Anatomift,  particularly  celebrated  in  the  Practice  of 

Midwifery.  , \ 

He  was  fettled  in  London  at  the  commencement  of 
the  prefent  century.  The  art  is  indebted  to  him  for 
the  following  works : 

1.  “ Bibliographic  Anatomicae  Specimen,”  printed 
for  the  firft  time  in  London,  and  afterwards,  with  con- 
fiderable  augmentations,  in  Leyden,  1734,  8 vo. 

2.  “ Myographic comparatas  Specimen,”  London, 
1706.  The  author  here  points  out  the  difference  of  the 
mufcles  in  man,  and  in  the  canine  fpecies;  It  has  been 
tranflated  into  Latin,  and  printed  at  Leyden,  in  1729. 

3.  “ Defcription  of  the  Peritonaeum,’*  London, 
1730- 

DRAKE  (Jam  es) 

A celebrated  Political  Writer  and  Pbyfician, 

Was  born  at  Cambridge,  in  1667,  and  at  17  admitted 
3 member  of  that  univerfity,  where  he  foon  diflinguifh- 
ed  himfelf  by  his  uncommon  parts  and  ingenuity. 
Some  time  before  the  revolution,  he  took  the  degree 
of  B.  A.,  and  after  that  of  M.  A. ; but  going  to  Lon- 
don in  1693,  and  difeovering  a particular  genius  for 
the  ftudy  of  phyfic,  he  was  encouraged  in  the  purfuit 
of  it  by  Sir  Thomas  Millington,  and  the  mofl  emi- 
nent members  of  the  college  of  phyficians. 

In  1696,  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  that  fa- 
culty, and  was  loon  after  elected  F.R  S.  as  likewife 
of  the  college  of  phyficians.  But  whether  his  own 
inclination  led  him,  or  whether  he  did  it  purely  to 
fupply  the  defeats  of  a fortune,  which  was  noc  fuffi- 
cient  to  keep  him  a proper  equipage  as  a phyfician  in 
town,  he  applied  himfelf  to  writing  for  the  booklellers, 
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In  1697,  he  was  concerned  in  the  publication  of  a 
pamphlet,  entitled,  -c  Commendatory  Verfes  upon  the 
Author  of  Prince  Arthur,  and  King  Arthur.”  In 
1702,  he  publifhed,  in  8vo,  tc  The  Hiftory  of  the 
laft  Parliament,  begun  at  Wdtminfter,  Feb.  10,  in 
the  1 2th  year  of  king  William,  A.  D.  1700.”  This 
created  him  fome  trouble ; for  the  Houfe  of  Lords, 
thinking  it  reflected  too  feverely  on  the  memory  of 
king  William,  fummoned  the  author  before  them  in 
May,  1702,  and  ordered  him  to  be  profecuted  by 
the  attorney-general,  who  brought  him  to  a trial,  at 
which  he  was  acquitted  the  year  following.  The  paf- 
fage  that  gave  offence  is  in  the  preface,  and  runs 
thus  ; cc  And  perhaps  there  was  a third  thing  in  prof- 
peCt  of  deeper  reach  than  all  thefe,  which  was,  that 
u fhould  it  have  pleafed  God,  for  our  fins,  to  have 
<c  fnatched  the  king  from  us  of  afudden,  by  chance  of 
iC  war,  or  other  fatal  accident,  during  the  tumult  of 
<c  arms  abroad,  and  the  civil  diforders  they  had  raifed 
cc  amongft  us  at  home,  and  a numerous,  corrupt,  and 
<c  licentious  party  throughout  the  nation,  from  which 
<c  the  Houfe  of  Commons  was  fometimes  not  free ; 
“ they  might  entertain  hopes,  from  the  advantage  of 
u being  at  the  helm,  and  the  affiflance  of  their  rabble, 
u to  have  put  in  practice  their  own  fchemes,  and  to 
w have  given  us  a new  mode!  of  government  of  their 
<c  own  projection,  and  fo  to  have  procured  to  them- 
“ felves  a lading  impunity,  and  to  have  mounted  their 
<c  own  bead,  the  rabble,  and  driven  the  fober  part  of 
u the  nation  like  cattle  before  them.  That  this  is  no 
cc  conjecture,  will  readily  appear  to  any  confidering 
<c  perlons,  from  the  treatment  her  royal  highnefs  the 
“ princefs  of  Denmark,  the  heirefs  apparent  to  the 
crown,  met  with  all  along  from  them  and  their 
party.  They  were  not  contented  to  fhew  her  a con- 
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tf<  ftant  negleft  and  flight  themfelves,  but  their  whole 
“ party  were  inftru&ed,  not  to  treat  her  with  difrefpe£t, 
tf<  but  with  fpite.  They  were  buiy  to  traduce  her  with 
falfe  and  fcandalous  afperfions;  and  fo  far  they  car- 
cc  ried  the  affront,  as  to  make  her  at  one  time  the  com- 
€c  mon  fubje£t  of  the  tittle-tattle  of  almoft  every 
•c  coffee- houfe  and  drawing-room  ; which  they  pro- 
moted  with  as  much  zeal,  application  and  venom, 
ft  as  if  a bill  of  ex'clufion  had  then  been  on  the  anvil, 
€i  and  thefe  were  the  introductory  ceremonies/’ 

In  1704,  being  difiatisfied  with  the  rejection  of  the 
bill  to  prevent  occafional  conformity,  and  with  the  dis- 
grace of  fome  of  his  friends,  who  were  fricklers  for  it,  he 
wrote,  in  concert  with  Mr.  Foley,  member  of  parliament 
for  Ipfwich, <c  The  Memorial  of  the  Church  of  England, 
humbly  offered  to  the  Confideration  of  all  true  Lovers 
of  cur  Church  and  Conftitution,”  8vo.  The  trea- 
furer  Godolphin,  and  the  other  great  officers  of  the 
crown  in  the  whig  intereff  therein  feverely  reflected 
on,  were  fo  highly  offended  at  the  publication  of  it, 
that  they  reprefented  it  to  the  queen  as  an  infult  upon 
her  honour,  and  intimation  that  the  church  was  in 
danger  under  adminiffration.  Accordingly  her  ma- 
jeffy  took  notice  of  it  in  her  Speech  from  the  throne 
to  the  enfuing , parliament,  Odlober  27,  1705, 

and  was  addrefied  by  both'  Hcufes  upon  that  occaSion. 
Soon  after  the  queen,  at  the  petition  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  put  out  a proclamation  for  difeovering  the 
author  of  the  “ Memorial,5*  but  no  difcovery  could 
be  made.  The  parliament  was  not  die  only  body  that 
Ihewed  refentment  to  this  book  ; for  the  grand  jury  of 
the  city  of  London,  having  prefented  it  at  the  feffions, 
as  a falfe,  fcandalous,  and  traitorous  libel,  it  was  forth- 
with burnt  in  the  fight  of  the  court  then  fitting,  and 
afterwards  before  the  Royal  Exchange,  by  the  hands 
of  the  common  hangman, 

But 
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But  though  Drake  then  efcaped,  yet  as  he  was  very 
much  fufpected  of  being  the  author  of  that  book, 
and  had  rendered  himfelf  obnoxious  upon  other  accounts 
to  perfons  then  in  power,  occafions  were  fought  to  ruin 
him  if  poflibie ; and  a newfpaper  he  was  publifhing 
at  that  time  under  the  title  of  ct  Mercurius  Politicus,” 
afforded  his  enemies  the  pretence  they  wanted.  For 
taking  exception  at  fome  paffages  therein,  they  profe- 
cured  him  in  the  Queen’s  Bench,  in  1706.  His  cafe 
was  argued  at  the  bar  of  that  court,  April  30,  when, 
upon  a flaw  in  the  information,  the  trial  was  adjourned, 
and  in  November  following  the  dodtor  was  acquitted  ; 
but  the  government  brought  a writ  of  errour.  The  fe- 
verity  of  this  profecution,  joined  to  repeated  difap- 
pointments  and  ill  ufage  from  fome  of  his  party,  is 
fuppofed  to  have  flung  him  into  a fever,  of  which  he 
died  at  Weftminfter,  March  2,  1706-7,  not  without 
violent  exclamations  againfl  the  rigour  of  his  prbfecu- 
tors. 

Betide  the  performances  already  mentioned,  he 
made  an  Engiifh  translation  of  cc  Herodotus,”  which 
was  neverpublifhed.  He  wrote  a comedy,  called  cc  The 
Sham  Lawyer,  or  the  Lucky  Extravagant which 
was  adted  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  in  1697.  It  is  chiefly 
borrowed  from  two  of  Fletcher’s  plays,  namely,  “ The 
Spanifh  Curate,”  and  cc  Wit  without  Money.”  He 
was  the  editor  of  ‘c  Hiftoria  Anglo-Scotica ; or  an 
impartial  Hiftory  of  all  that  happened  between  the 
Kings  and  Kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Reign  of  William  the  Conqueror 
to  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  1703,”  8vo.  In 
the  dedication  he  fays,  “ That  upon  a diligent  revifal, 
tc  in  order  if  poflibie  to  difeover  the  name  of  the  au- 
ff  thor,  and  the  age  of  his  writing,  he  found  that  it  was 
f*  written  in,  or  at  lead  not  finifhed  till  the  time  of 
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c<  king  Charles  I.*'  He  fays  nothing  more  of  the  ma- 
nufcript,  however,  or  how  it  came  into  his  hands. 

But  whatever  merit  there  might  be  in  his  political 
writings,  or  however  they  might  diftinguifh  him  in  his 
lifetime,  he  is  chiefly  known  now  by  his  medical 
woiks:  by  that  “ New  Syftem  of  Anatomy”  parti- 
cularly, which  was  finifhed  a little  before  his  deceafe, 

w J 

and  pubiifhed  in  1707,  with  a preface  by  W.  Wag- 
ftafife,  M.D.  and  reader  of  anatomv  at  furgeOn’s 
hall.  Dr.  Wagftaffe  tells  us,  that  Drake  cc  emi- 
u nently  excelled  in  giving  the  rationale  of  things,  and 
€i  inquiring  into  the  nature  and  caufes  of  phenomena. 
€c  He  does  not,”  fays  he,  “ behave  himfelf  like  a 
c(  mere  deferiber  of  the  parts,  but  like  an  unpreju- 
“ diced  inquirer  into  nature,  and  an  abfolute  mafler 
<c  of  his  profeflion.  And  if  Dr.  Lower  has  been  fo 
u much  and  fo  delervedly  efteemed  for  his  Solution  of 
the  Syftole  of  the  Heart,  Dr.  Drake,  by  account- 
<c  ing  for  the  Diaflole,  ought  certainly  to  be  allowed  his 
Cc  jfhare  of  reputation,  and  to  be  admitted  as  a partner 
“ of  his  glory.”  A fecond  edition  of  this  work  was 
pubiifhed  in  17  17,  in  two  volumes,  8vo  ; and  an  Ap- 
pendix in  1728,  8vo,  which  is  ufually  bound  up  with 
the  fecond  volume.  The  plates,  which  are  very  nu- 
merous, are  accurately  drawn,  and  well  engraved. 
They  are  taken,  fome  of  them,  from  Swammerdam. 

Dr.  Drake  put  notes  to  the  Englifh  tranflation  of 
Le  Clerc’s  <c  Hiftory  of  Phyfic,”  printed  in  1699, 
<$vo;  and  there  is  alfo,  in  the  tc  Philofophical  Tranf- 
aftions,”  “ A Dilcourfe  of  his  concerning  fome  In- 
fluence of  Refpiration  on  the  Motion  of  the  Heart, 
hitherto  unobferved.” 

“ The  Memorial  of  the  Church  of  England,  &c.” 
was  reprinted  in  8vo,  in  1 7 1 1,  to  which  is  added,  an  in- 
troductory preface,  containing  the  life  and  death  of  the 
author,  from  which  this  prefent  account  is  chiefly  drawn. 
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DRAKE  ( W illiam) 

Was  born  in  York,  1687,  and  educated  in  Chrifl 
Church,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degrees.  He 
fettled  a phvfician  in  the  place  of  his  nativity,  where 
he  acquired  confiderable  practice,  and  accumulated  an 
ample  fortune.  In  his  latter  years,  he  fpent  much 
time  in  collecting  records,  from  which  he  compiled  the 
Hiftory  of  York,  which  is  much  valued.  It  has  been 
puhlifhed  in  one  volume,  folio,  with  a great  number  of 
copper-plates,  not  only  of  the  cathedral,  but  likewife 
of  all  the  churches  and  other  public  buildings  in  that 
ancient  city.  He  died,  refpeCted  by  all  who  knew  him, 
in  1760,  aged  73. 

DRAKE  (Francis) 

A Surgeon  at  York,  and  an  eminent  Antiquary, 

Was  much  efteemed  by  Dr.  Mead,  Mr.  Folkes,  the 
two  Mr.  Gales,  and  all  the  principal  members  of  the 
royal  and  antiquarian  focieties.  Fie  publifhed,  in 
1736,  “ Eboracum ; or  the  Hiftory  and  Antiquities 
of  the  city  of  York,  from  its  Original  to  the  prefent 
Time:  together  with  the  Hiftory  of  the  Cathedral 
Church,  and  the  Lives  of  the  Archbifhops  of  that  See, 
&c.  By  Francis  Drake,  of  the  city  of  York,  gent. 
F.R.S.  and  member  of  the  fociety  of  antiquaries 
in  London;”  a copy  of  which,  with  large  manufeript 
additions  by  the  author,  is  in  the  hands  of  his  ion,  the 
Rev.  William  Drake,  F.A.S.  late  mafter  of  the  free- 
fchool  at  Felfted,  in  Eftex ; who  has  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  by  feveral  curious  articles  in  the  €C  Archaeolo- 
gia,”  vol.  iv,  143  ; v,  137,  139,  and  would  republilh 
his  father’s  book,  if  the  plates  could  be  recovered.  A 
metzotinto  print  of  Mr,  Drake,  by  Yak  Green,  was 

publifhed 
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publifhed  in  177  r,  from  a picture  by  N.  Drake,  with 
this  infcription  “ Franc.  Drake  Armiger,  Ebora- 
cenfis,  Reg.  Soc.  necnon  Antiqu.  Socius.” 

DRELINCOURT  (Charles)  1 

The  third  Son  of  Charles  Drelincouri,  minifter  of  the 
church  of  Paris,  was  a famous  profefTor  of  phyfic  at 
Leyden.  He  was  born  at  Paris  in  1633,  and  taking 
the  degree  of  M.D.  at  Montpellier,  in  1654,  was  im- 
mediately chofen  firft  phyfician  to  the  armies  of  the 
king  of  France  in  Flanders,  under  marfhal  Turenne. 

Afterwards  marrying  at  Paris,  he  had  an  invita- 
tion to  the  profefforfhip  of  phyfic  at  Leyden,  in  1 668  i 
which  place  he  accepted,  and  difcharged  the  func- 
tions of  it  with  extraordinary  fuccefs.  He  ferved 
king  William  and  queen  Mary  of  England,  till  their 
advancement  to  the  throne ; and  it  was  to  him  alone, 
that  the  king  entrufled  the  care  of  his  confort,  in  her 
journey  to  the  waters  of  Aix,  in  1681. 

Bayle  has  given  him  a great  character.  As  a man, 

he  defcribes  him  benevolent,  friendly,  pious,  and 

charitable  ; as  a fcholar,  vcrfed  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 

tongues,  and  in  all  polite  literature,  in  as  high  a degree, 

as  if  he  had  never  applied  himfelf  to  any  thing  elfe  j 

as  a profefbr  of  phyfic,  clear  and  exact  in  his  method 

of  reading  lectures,  and  of  a Ikiil  in  anatomy  univer- 

fally  admired ; as  an  author,  one  whofe  writings  are 

of  an  original  and  inimitable  character.  This  great 

and  amiable  man  died  at  Leyden,  in  May  1697; 

leaving  behind  him  one  fon  of  his  own  name. 

* 

DUBOURG  (Jacques  Bardeu) 

I 

Was  born  at  Mayenne,  on  the  15th  of  February, 
1709,  at  which  place  he  received  the  rudiments  of  h:s 
4 education. 
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education.  Here  his  improvement  was  rapid ; for  at 
the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age,  he  had  fo  far  completed 
his  education,  as  to  refolve  upon  that  plan  of  life, 
which  feemed  deftined  for  his  future  attachment  and 
cultivation.  He  had  two  brothers,  who  had  devoted 
themfelves  to  the  church,  and  probably  fraternal 
affedtion,  more  than  moral  conftitution,  early  biaffed 
his  mind  to  purfue  the  fame  path  ; and  from  this  mo- 
tive, the  ftudy  of  theology  now  occupied  his  atten- 
tion ; in  the  purfuit  of  which  he  acquired  a critical 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  and  he  has  been  frequently 
confulted  in  the  interpretation  of  the  moft  difficult  pal- 
fages  in  the  facred  language. 

As  a fcholar  and  a moral  iff,  this  amiable  youth 
might  be  deemed  worthy  of  the  priefthood ; but  when 
the  period  arrived,  that  the  irrevocable  oath  effential 
to  affuming  the  facerdotal  office  was  to  be  exadled, 
which  for  ever  binds  the  prieft  to  the  altar,  his  mind, 
in  which  the  feeds  of  freedom  early  germinated,  revolted 
at  the  profpedt  of  perpetual  reftraint,  and  made  him 
abandon  a choice,  that  was  primarily  dictated  by  the 
example  of  thofe  he  moft  loved,  rather  than  by  con- 
vidtion  of  judgement. 

Freed  from  his  theological  ftudies,  he  cultivated 
literature  in  general,  as  much  more  congenial  to  that 
liberality  of  mind,  and  favourable  to  that  fpirit  of  in- 
dependence, which  conftituted  the  moft  prominent 
features  in  his  character. 

In  the  gratification  of  his  own  unbiaffed  tafte, 
poetry  and  hiftory  became  his  favourite  ftudies  j to 
which  he  united  thofe  more  immediately  connected 
with  medicine  ; though  it  was  not  till  the  thirty-eighth 
year  of  his  age,  that  he  offered  himfelf  before  the 
faculty  of  medicine  at  Paris,  into  which  body  he  was 
admitted  in  the  year  1748,  after  having  maintained 

his 
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his  thefes  with  great  fpirit  and  diflinguifned  reputa- 
tion. They  were  the  following  : i.  u Daturne  etiam 
vitalium  organorum  fomnus  aft.  1746. — 2.  “Utrum 
anni  dim a61  eric i creteris  periculofiores  ?”  neg.  1747. 
3.  <c  An  variolarum  morbus  abfque  cruptione  ?”  afF. 
1747. — 4.  <f  An  Trachaeotomias  nunc  fcalpellum, 
nunc  trigonus  mucro?”  afF.  j 748-  But  prior  to  this 
period,  he  had  evinced  his  attachment  to  the  fcience  of 
medicine,  by  his  defence  of  it  againft  the  college  of 
furgery.  His  reception  into  the  faculty  of  medicine 
interrupted  not  his  literary  labours : the  correfpon- 
dence,  which  he  maintained  with  the  learned  in  Eng- 
land and  Italy,  rendered  it  requifite  for  him  to  acquire 
the  languages  of  thefe  refpedtive  countries.  His 
friendfhip  with  the  celebrated  lord  Bolingbroke  more 
particularly  infpired  him  with  a tafte  for  Engliili  litera- 
ture, and  he  translated,  with  fuccefs,  this  nobleman’s 
letters  on  hiftory,  from  Pope’s  edition,  in  1738  ; to 
which  he  added  a tranflation  of  an  ingenious  and  phi- 
lofophical  letter  by  lord  Bathurft,  upon  the  advantages 
of  retirement,  which  reaches  us  the  knowledge  of  our- 
felves  in  the  fweet  enjoyment  of  meditation,  and  upon 
the  utility  of  fludy,  which,  in  multiplying  the  fources 
of  virtue  and  happinefs,  helps  us  to  deferve  the  efteem 
of  men,  and,  as  much  as  poflible,  to  live  without 
them,  and  in  exile  is  equally  ufeful  to  the  wife  man 
as  to  the  fool,  fince  by  it  the  one  finds  repofe,  and  the 
other  his  reafon. 

Man,  who  is  but  an  atom  on  the  globe,  and  whole 
exiftence  on  it  is  tranfitory,  has,  by  his  induflry,  and 
by  his  indefatigable  curiofity,  dilcovered  the  relations 
of  the  parts  of  which  it  confifts,  and  afeertained  the 
periods  of  the  revolutions  which  they  have  undergone. 
Two  fciences,  geography  and  chronology,  have  been 
the  refult  of  theft*  refearches,  and  it  is  upon  thefe  that 
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tijc  knowledge  of  hiftory  is  founded  ; the  whoT  extent 
of  the  earthly  globe,  in  the  ftridt  fenfe  of  the  fir  ft,  is 
but  a eircumfcribed  fpace,  which  it  meafures  with 
precifion,  according  to  the  dimenfions  of  its  height 
and  breadth,  upon  which  the  immenfe  ocean,  the 
courfe  of  rivers,  and  the  chain  of  mountains  are  in- 
ftantly  perceived,  and  which  prefents,  in  a fingle  table, 
all  the  known  climates,  ranged  according  to  the  pro- 
portion of  their  diftanccs.  The  fecond  traces  and 
adjufts  the  fucceffion  of  events  ; lefs  compounded 
than  geography,  the  objects  of  which  it  treats,  like 
time,  have  but  one  dimenfion,  that  of  their  duration. 
Chronology,  hitherto,  had  not  been  reduced  on  ta- 
bles; Dueourg  had  the  merit  of  conceiving  this 
arduous  defign  in  thirty-five  plates,  which,  placed  to- 
gether and  rolled  upon  two  cylinders,  imitated  the  re- 
volution of  centuries,  and  compofed  a chronological 
table,  extending  to  the  year  1753,  when  our  author 
wrote*.  After  having  thus  diftinguifhed  himfelf  as 
the  hiftorian  of  all  nations  and  ages,  he  conduced  a 
medical  journal,  entitled,  “ Gazette  d’Epidaure,” 

I which  continued  three  years,  and  contained  many 
1 practical  and  interefting  obferyations, 

Some  time  afterwards,  the  phyfiqians  and  furgeons 
of  Paris  were  much  divided  on  a medical  legal  dif- 
quifition  on  the  duration  of  geftatiqn,  and  the  time  of 
parturition  ; which  was  conduced  with  great  heat  and 
acrimony  by  the  different  parties.  Dr.  Dupourg 
was  engaged  in  this  controverfv,  and  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  by  a valuable  and  elaborate  publication,  en- 
I titled,  cc  Recherches  fur  la  Duree  de  la  GroffelTe  et 
1 !e  Terme  de  1’ Accouchement. /Vmfterdam,  1765. 

* Th eft  tables  were  preceded  by  an  explanatory  difeourfe. 
1 Tables  have  been  fmee  formed  in  Aingland  fyy  Dr.  Prieltfey,  Dr, 
1 Uair,  and  Dr.  iJ]ayfair. 
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By  this  work  he  acquired  additional  fame  and  reputa- 
tion, like  1 r.  'William  Hunter,  upon  afubjeXnot  very 
diflimilar:  this  amiable  phyfician  was  on  the  fide  of 
humanity ; for  a mind  endowed  with  fentiments  of 
honour  and  viitue  is  the  lead  liable  to  fufpeX  the 
want  of  them  in  others. 

To  the  cultivation  of  botany  he  devoted  much  of 
kis  time.  His  garden,  which  contained  a large  affem- 
blage  of  plants,  was  open  to  (Indents,  and  the  lovers 
of  botany;  and  in  1767,  he  publifhed  a copious  work, 
explanatory  of  his  new'  method  of  arranging  plants, 
entitled,  Le  Botanifte  Francois,  comprenant 
toutes  les  Plantes  communes  et  ufuelles,  difpofees 
fuivant  une  nouvelle  Methode  et  decrites  en  Langage 
vulgaire,”  2 volumes,  1 :mo.  This  work  alfo  com- 
prifed  many  curious  effays  on  the  nature  of  difeafes 
and  their  remedies. 

In  perfon,  Dr.  Dubourg  was  fomewhat  above  the 
middle  ftature,  and  full,  but  not  grofs  in  figure : of  a 
fair  complexion,  and  great  affability  in  his  counte- 
nance, with  a firmnefs  at  the  fame  time  in  his  features, 
which  conveyed  the  idea  of  the  union  of  dignity  of 
mind,  with  foftnefs  of  manners.  With  a conftitution 
thus  organized  for  the  happy  acquirement  of  confi- 
dential intercourfe,  his  underftanding  was  refined  and 
improved  by  the  cultivation  of  letters,  and  deep  re- 
flexion on  man,  in  the  mod  extended  view : this  is 
particularly  evident  in  his  “ Code  de  la  Raifon  hu- 
maine;'*  in  which  he  firft  confiders  man  in  his  indi- 
vidual exiftence,  and  afterwards  purfues  the  invefti- 
gation  through  all  his  relative  duties  in  life  : as  the 
member  of  a family  in  the  patriarchal  date,  till  he  be- 
comes a citizen  of  the  world,  in  the  mod  enlarged 
and  philofophical  view,  formed  for  communicating 

happinei's 
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happinefs  to  others,  and  of  participating  in  it,  as 
flowing  from  the  divine  and  inexhaudible  fource. 

A mind  aduated  by  fuch  fentiments  of  urbanity, 
muft  be  peculiarly  prone  to  the  intercourfe  of  the  moft 
generous  and  focial  affedions,  which  begets  friendfhips 
founded  upon  fincerity,  and  unites  friends  in  indiffolu- 
ble  bonds  of  amity.  In  this  lacred  union,  the  beft  and 
wiled  of  men  have  been  the  mod  choice  in  forming 
connections,  which  influence  and  improve  the  deareft 
enjoyments  of  life.  Dr.  Dubourg,  with  an  affability 
of  liberal  and  eafy  manners,  maintained  a fcrupulous 
caution  in  forming  his  friendfhips:  often  has  he  faid, 
“ J’aimerois  mieux,  avoir  un  honnete  homme  pour 
<c  ennemi,  qu’un  fripon  pour  ami/' 

Dr.  Dubourg  was  admitted  into  the  friendfhip  of 

the  great  philofopher  Dr.  Franklin,  early  in  the  year 

1773,  and  ever  afterwards  continued  one  of  his  mod: 

intimate  and  bofom  affociates ; and  it  was  Dubourg, 

that  had  the  honour  of  diffufing  the  knowledge  of  the 

0 ^ 0 

eledrical  philofophy  throughout  France,  and  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  by  the  publication  of  u Oeuvres  de 
. Mr.  Franklin.” 

There  is  an  union  between  the  fexes  of  heart  and 
; foul,  of  fublime  friendfhip,  founded  upon  unlimited 
affedion,  which  places  man  in  the  fird  and  mod  en- 
dearing fituation  he  can  podibly  enjoy ; and  few  par- 
took of  the  bleflings  of  connubial  felicity  in  a more 
exalted  degree  than  Dubourg.  As  Dubourg  was 
devoted  to  his  wife  with  the  tendered  affedion,  he  be- 
moaned her  deceafe,  which  happened  in  Augud  1777, 
with  tears  of  afflidion,  which  nothing  could  wipe 
1 away  but  time,  and  the  confolations  of  religion  and 
philofophy.  In  little  more  than  two  years  he  followed 
her,  being  attacked  by  a fever  early  in  December 
x77 9>  °f  which  he  died  on  the  13th,  in  the  7 id 

T 2 year 
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year  of  his  age. — Vide  <c  Memoirs  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  London,”  vol.  i,  p.  476,  containing  Me- 
moirs of  Jaques  Barbeu  Dubourg,  by  Dr.  Lettfom. 

DUNCAN  (Damiel) 

An  eminent  Ph.yfician,  born  at  Montauban  in  Languedoc,  in  1649, 

Was  the  fon  of  Dr.  Peter  Duncan,  profeflfor  of  phyfic 
in  that  city,  and  grandfon  to  William  Duncan,  an 
Englifh  gentleman,  of  Scottifh  original,  who  removed 
from  London  to  the  South  of  France  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  laft  century.  Having  ioft  both  his 
parents  while  yet  in  his  cradle,  he  was  indebted  for  the 
care  of  his  infancy  and  education  to  the  guardianfbip 
of  his  mother's  brother,  Mr.  Daniel  Paul,  a leading 
counfellor  of  the  parliament  of  Touloufe,  though  a 
firm  and  profefled  proteftant. 

Mr.  Duncan  received  the  firtt  elements  of  gram- 
mar, polite  literature,  and  philofophy,  at  Puy  Laurens, 
whither  the  magiftracy  of  Montauban  had  transferred 
their  univerfity  for  a time,  to  put  an  end  to  fome  dif- 
putes  of  the  ftudents  with  the  citizens.  The  matters 
newly  eftablifhed  there,  finding  their  credit  much 
railed  by  his  uncommon  proficiency,  redoubled  their 
attention  to  him ; fo  that  he  went  from  that  academy 
with  a diftinguifhed  character  to  Montpellier,  when 
removed  thither  by  his  guardian,  with  a view  to  qua- 
lify him  for  a profeftion,  which  had  been  for  three 
generations  hereditary  in  his  family.  His  ingenuity 
and  application  recommended  him  to  the  efteem  and 
friendfhip  of  his  principal  inftru£tor  there,  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Charles  Barbeyrac,  uncle  to  John  Barbeyrac, 
the  illuttrious  civilian,  whofe  medical  le&ures  and 
praftice  were  in  high  reputation.  Having  taken  his 
favourite  pupil  into  his  own  houfe,  he  permitted  him, 
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at  every  vifit  he  paid  to  his  patients,  to  confute  and 
reafon  with  him  concerning  the  effeeft  of  his  preferip- 
tions.  When  he  had  ftudied  eight  years  under  the 
friendly  care  of  fo  excellent  a mafter,  and  had  juft  at- 
tained the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  was  admitted  to  tne 
degree  of  M,  D.  in  that  univerfity, 

Fro  in  Montpellier  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  re- 
fided  nearly  (even  years.  Here  he  publjfhed  his  firft 
work,  upon  the  principle  of  motion  in  the  conftituent 
parts  of  animal  bodies,  entitled,  Explication  nouvclle 
et  mechanique  des  Aftions  animales,”  Paris,  1678. 
It  was  in  the  year  following,  that  he  went  for  the  firft 
time  to  London,  to  difpofe  of  fome  houfes  there, 
which  had  defcended  to  him  from  his  anceftors.  He 
had  befides  fome  other  motives  to  the  journey ; and, 
among  the  reft,  to  get  information  relative  to  the 
effects  of  the  plague  in  London,  in  1665.  Having 
I difpatched  his  other  bufmefs,  he  printed  in  London 
a Latin  edition  of  his  cc  Theory  of  the  Principle  of 
Motion  in  animal  Bodies.”  His  ftay  in  London,  at 
this  time,  was  little  more  than  two  years,  though  he 
was  much  difpofed  to  fettle  there  entirely.  But  in 
1681,  he  was  recalled  to  Paris,  to  attend  a confultation 
on  the  health  of  his  patron  Colbert,  which  was  then 
beginning  to  decline. 

Soon  after  his  return,  he  produced  the  firft  part  of 
a new  work,  u entitled,  <c  La  Chymie  naturelle,  ou 
Explication  chymique  et  mechanique  dc  la  Nourricure 
de  1* Animal.”  It  was  much  read,  but  rather  raifed 
than  fads  Bed  the  curiofity  of  the  learned ; to  anfwer 
which,  he  added  afterwards  two  other  parts,  which 
were  received  with  general  applaufe.  A fecond  edi- 
tion of  the  whole  was  publifhed  at  Paris  in  1687.  In 
that  year  like  wife  came  out  his  “ Hiftoire  de  T Ani- 
mal, ou  la  Connoiftance  du  Corps  anime,  par  la 
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Mechanique,  et  par  la  Chymie.”  He  left  Paris  in 
1683,  upon  the  much  lamented  death  of  Colbert,  the 
kind  effect  ofwhofe  efteem  he  gratefully  acknowledged, 
though  in  a much  fmaller  degree  than  he  might  have 
enjoyed,  if  he  could  have  reftrained  his  zeal  for  pro- 
teftantifm,  and  his  avowed  abhorrence  of  popery.  He 
had  fome  property  in  land  adjoining  to  the  city  of 
Montauban,  with  a handfome  houfe  upon  it,  pleafantly 
fituate  near  the  fkirts  of  the  town.  It  was  with  the 
purpofe  of  felling  thefe,  and  fettling  finally  in  England, 
that  he  went  thither  from  Paris.  But  the  honourable 
and  friendly  reception  he  met  with  there  determined 
his  flay  fome  years  in  his  native  city. 

In  169c,  the  perfecution,  which  began  to  rage  with 
great  fury  againft  proteftants,  made  him  fuddenly  re- 
linquifh  all  thoughts  of  a longer  abode  in  France. 
Having  difpofed  of  his  houfe  and  land  for  lefs  than 
half  their  value,  he  retired  fiift  to  Geneva,  intending 
to  return  to  England  through  Germany ; an  intention 
generally  kept  in  petto,  but  for  many  years  unexpect- 
edly thwarted  by  a variety  of  events.  Great  numbers 
of  his  perfuafion,  encouraged  by  his  liberality  in  de- 
fraying their  expences  on  the  road  to  Geneva,  had  fol- 
lowed him  thither.  Unwilling  to  abandon  them  in 
diflrefs,  he  fpent  feveral  months  in  that  city  and 
Berne,  in  djing  them  all  the  ferv.ee  in  his  power. 
He  palled  about  tight  or  nine  years  at  Berne,  where 
to  his  confiant  practice  of  phyfic  was  added  the  charge 
of  a profefiforfhip  of  anatomy  and  chemiftry  In  the 
year  1699,  Philip,  Landgrave  of  Heffe,  lent  for  him  to 
Caflel.  The  princefs,  who  lay  dangeroufly  ill,  was 
reflored  to  life,  but  recovered  Hrength  very  Howdy. 
Dr.  Duncan  was  enrertained  for  three  years  with 
great  relocd,  in  the  palace  of  the  Landgrave,  as  his 

domeltic  phyfician.  During  his  Hay  at  that  court,  he 
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wrote  his  treatife  upon  the  abufe  of  hot  liquors.  The 
ufe  of  tea,  which  had  not  long  been  introduced  into 
Germany,  and  into  the  houfes  of  only  the  moft  opu- 
lent, was  already  at  the  Landgrave’s  become  improper 
and  immoderate,  as  well  as  that  of  coffee  and  choco- 
late. The  prince fs  of  Hefle,  with  a weak  habit  of 
body  inclining  to  a coniumption,  had  been  accuftomed 
to  drink  thefe  liquors  to  excefs,  and  extremely  hot. 

. He  thought  fit,  therefore,  to  write  fomething  againft 
the  abufe  of  them.  He  wrote  this  treatife  in  a popu- 
lar ftyle,  as  intended  for  the  benefit  of  all  ranks 
of  people  ; the  abufe  he  condemned,  growing  daily 
more  and  more  epidemical.  Though  he  deemed  it 
too  fuperficial  for  publication,  he  permitted  it  to  be 
much  circulated  in  manufcript.  It  was  not  till  five 
years  after,  that  he  was  pcrfuaded  by  his  friend  Dr. 
Boerhaave  to  print  it,  firft  in  French,  under  the  title 
of  u Avis  falutaire  a tout  le  Monde,  contre  l’Abus 
des  Liqueurs  chaudes,  et  particu’ierement  du  Cafe, 
du  Chocolat,  et  du  The  A Rotterdam,  1705.  He 
printed  it  the  year  following  in  Englifh. 

The  perfecution  of  proteffants  in  France  continuing 
to  drive  great  numbers  of  them  from  all  its  provinces 
into  Germany,  he  defrayed,  occafionally,  the  expences 
of  feme  finall  bodies  of  thefe  poor  emigrants,  who 
palled  through  Caffe  1 in  1702,  in  their  way  to  Bran- 
denburg, where  encouraging  offers  of  a comfortable 
maintenance  were  held  out  by  the  king  of  Pruffia  to 
induffrious  manufacturers  of  every  fort.  The  praifes 
thefe  people  ipread  of  Dr.  Duncan’s  liberality,  w’hen 
they  arrived  at  Berlin,  procured  him  a flattering  invi- 
tation to  that  court.  Here  he  was  well  received  by 
the  reigning  prince,  who  appointed  him  diftributor  of 
his  prudent  munificence  to  fome  thoufands  of  thefe 
poor  artificers.  Though  appointed  profeflor  of  phy- 
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fic  with  a decent  falary,  and  phyfician  to  the  royal 
houfchold,  he  found  his  abode  at  Berlin  likely  to  prove 
injurious  to  his  health  and  fortune.  His  expences 
there  were  exccffive,  and  increaling  without  bounds  by 
the  daily  applications  made  to  him  by  the  refugees, 
as  dirtributor  of  the  royal  bounty,  which  fell  fhor:  of 
their  wants.  Befides,  the  intemperate  mode  of  living 
at  that  court  was  not  according  to  his  talle.  It  w^s 
this  laft  reafon,  which  induced  him,  in  iycg,  to  re- 
move to  the  Hague. 

In  this  moil  agreeable  refidence  he  fettled  about 
twelve  years,  a fhort  excurfion  to  London  excepted, 
in  17 c6,  for  the  purpofe  of  inverting  all  his  monied 
property  in  the  Hnglifh  funds.  He  kept,  at  this 
time,  a frequent  correfpondence  with  Dr.  Boerhaave, 
at  whole  perfuafion  he  publifhed  a Latin  edition  of 
his  Natural  Chemirtry,  with  fome  improvements,  and 
additional  illurtrations.  He  commenced,  about  the 
fame  time,  a correfpondence  upon  fimilar  fubjecls 
with  Dr.  Richard  Mead.  From  the  time  of  his  leav- 
ing London  in  168  r,  it  appears,  that  Dr.  DuxcaN 
conftandy  entertained  thoughts  of  fixing  there  his  fifial 
abode.  He,  however,  did  not  efredt  this  purpole  till 
about  the  end  of  1714.  He  exprelfed  an  intention  to 
quit  the  Hague  foire  months  fooner ; but  unhappily 
juft  then  he  was  fuddenly  feized  with  a ilroke  of  the 
pally.  Pie  dedicated  the  lift  fixteen  years  of  his  life 
to  the  gratuitous  fervice  ot  thofe  who  fought  his  advice. 
To  the  rich  who  confulted  him,  from  whom  he  as 
peremptorily  refilled  to  take  a fee,  he  was  wont  to 
fay  with  a fmile,  “ F he  poor  are  my  only  pay  matters 
“ now,  they  are  the  beft  I ever  had,  their  payments 
<f  aie  placed  in  a government  fund  that  can  never  fail  i 
€c  my  lecurity  is  the  only  king  who  can  do  no  wrong.  1 
This  alluded  to  the  lol's  he  had  fullained,  in  ljzij 
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of  a third  part  of  his  property  by  the  South  Sea  fcheme. 
It  produced  not  the  leaft  alteration  in  his  purpofe,  or 
any  retrenchment  of  his  general  beneficence  to  the 
poor.  He  left  behind  him  a great  number  of  manu- 
fcripts,  chiefly  on  phyfical  fubjebts,  and  died  at  Lon- 
don, April  30,  1735,  aged  86. 

DURET  (Louis) 

Born  of  a noble  Family  at  Beauge-le-ville,  in  Brcfcia,  then  belong- 
ing to  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 

Was  among  the  mod  celebrated  phyficians  of  his 
time,  and  p radii  led  his  art  at  Paris  with  great  reputa- 
tion, during  the  reigns  of  Charles  IX,  and  Henry  III, 
to  wh  m he  was  phyfician  in  ordinary.  The  latter  of 
thefe  princes,  who  had  a Angular  efteem  and  affcdtion 
for  him,  granted  him  a penfion  of  four  hundred  crowns 
of  gold,  with  furvivance  to  his  five  Tons  : and  as  a 
mark  of  his  condefcenfion,  was  prefent  at  the  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter,  to  whom  he  made  prefents  to  a 
con  fid  era  ble  amount. 

Duret  died  Jan.  22,  1586,  at  the  age  of  53.  He 
was  firmly  attached  to  the  doftrine  of  Hippocrates, 
and  treated  medicine  in  the  manner  of  the  ancients. 
Of  feveral  books,  which  he  wrote,  the  moft  elteemed 
is,  “ Commentaire  fur  les  Coaques  d’PIippocrate,*' 
Paris  1621,  folio.  Pie  died  before  he  had  put  the 
finifhing  hand  to  this  work.  John  Duret,  his  fon, 
revifed  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  public,  under  this  title, 
<c  Plippocratis  magni  Coaca?  Prtenotiones : Opus 

mirabile,  in  tres  Libros  diflributum,  Interprete  ct 
Enarratore,  L.  Duret.  John  Duret  followed  his  fa- 
ther’s profeflion  with  great  fuccefs,  and  died  in  1629, 
at  the  age  of  60. 
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ECLUSE  (Charles  del’) 

A Phyfician  of  Arras, 

To  whom  the  emperors  Maximilian  the  fecord,  and 
Rodolphus  the  fecond,  committed  the  care  of  their 
garden  of  limples.  Being  difgufted  with  the  f rmali- 
ties  attending  on  the  life  of  a courtier,  he  retired  to 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  and  afterward  to  Leyden, 
where  he  died  April  4,  1609,  at  a8c  84,  Pro~ 
feffor  of  botany.  His  works  are  in  two  volumes, 
folio:  Antwerp,  1601  — 1605. 

EISENSCHMIDT  (John  Gaspar,  M.  D.) 

Was  born  at  Strafburgh,  in  1656.  In  a journey  he 
made  to  Paris,  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  feveral  of 
the  learned,  and  particularly  with  Du  Verney  and 
Tournefort.  He  was  admitted  of  the  academy  of 
fciences  on  the  re'eftablifhment  of  that  fociety,  and 
died  in  1712,  at  the  age  of  56,  at  Strafbourg,  where 
he  fettled  on  returning  from  his  travels.  He  pub- 
lifhed : 

1.  <c  A Treatife  on  the  Weights  and  Meafures 
of  various  Nations,  and  of  the  Value  of  the  Coin  of 
the  Ancients.” 

2.  cc  A Treatife  on  the  Figure  of  the  Earth,  entitled, 
if  Elliptico-Spheroide.” 

He  cultivated  the  mathematics  without  negledting 
medicine*  % 
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EUCHMAN  (John) 

A Native  of  Silefia, 

Pradtifed  phyfic  at  Leyden,  and  was  remarkable  for 
underftanding  fixteen  languages.  He  was  fo  well 
(killed  in  the  Perfian,  that,  in  the  judgement  of 
Salmafius,  Europe  has  never  produced  a man,  who 
equalled  him  in  that  point,  and  perhaps  never  will. 
He  was  of  opinion,  that  the  German  and  the  Perfian 
languages  were  derived  from  the  fame  original ; and 
he  crave  feveral  reafons  for  it. 

o 

EIe  wrote  a letter  in  Arabic,  “ De  Ufu  Lingus 
Arabics  in  Medicina  ” which  was  printed  at  Jena 
in  1636.  Elis  differtation  “ De  Tcrmmo  Vitae  fe- 
cundum  Mentem  Oricntalium,”  appeared  in  1639; 
and  would  have  been  much  larger  than  it  is,  if  he  had 
not  died  while  he  was  writing  it.  Elis  Latin  trandation 
of  the  Table  of  Cebes  was  printed  at  Leyden  in  1640, 
together  with  the  Arabic  verfion,  and  the  Greek, 
under  the  care  of  Salmafius,  who  prefixed  thereto  a 
very  ample  preface.  Vide  Bayle’s  “ Didtion.” — 
Salmaf.  cc  Praefat.  in  Tabulam  Arabicam  Cebetis.” 

/ 

ELLER  DE  BROOKHUYSEN  (John  Theodore) 

Firft  Phyfician  to  the  King  of  Pruffia, 

Was  born  in  1689,  at  Pletzkau,  in  the  principality 
of  Anhault-Bernburg,  and  died  at  Berlin,  in  1760, 
aged  71  years.  To  the  title  of  fhfi  phyfician,  which 
Frederic  William  had  given  him  in  1 7 3 5,  Frederic  II, 
his  fon,  in  1755,  added  that  of  privy  counfcllor  and 
direftor  of  the  royal  academy  of  PruiTia.  We  have, 
by  him,  a treatife  in  Latin  of  the  Knowledge  and 
Treatment  of  Difcafes,  principally  of  the  acute 
fpecies;  which  was  mandated  into  French  by  Ivl.  ie 
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Roy,  phyfician,  1774,  ismo.  The  doftrine  here  laid 
down  is  good  in  the  main,  and  founded  on  important 
ohfervations  in  praftice.  The  death  of  the  author 
deprived  the  public  of  thofe  he  had  made  on  chronical 
difeaies;  and  it  is  a lofs  j for  he  joined  to  a long  courfe 
of  pra&ice,  the  fagacity,  the  dexterity,  and  the  pati- 
ence fo  necelTary  to  an  ohferver. 


E-LYOT  (Sir  Thomas) 

Flourifhed  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  eminent  in 
various  branches  of  learning,  and  was  a patron  and 
friend  of  mod  of  the  learned  men  in  Henry  the  eighth’s 
reign.  Among  other  works  in  different  branches  of 
fcience,  he  wrote  one  on  phyfic,  entitled,  (C  The 
Caftell  of  Health.”  This  was  greatly  eflecmed,  not 
only  by  the  public  in  general,  but  by  fome  of  the 
faculty  in  his  time ; and  is,  indeed,  fully  as  worthy  of 
notice  as  mod  of  the  medical  pieces  of  that  age. 

u The  Caftell  of  Health”  is  faid  to  have  been  firft 
publifhed  in  1541  ; it  was  reprinted  in  1572,  1580, 
and  1595.  The  writer,  in  his  proheme  or  preface, 
anfweringthe  objedtion  that  might  be  raifed  againll  his 
work  from  his  fuppofed  ignorance  of  medical  fcience, 
gives  an  account  of  the  manner  of  his  acquiring  this 
part  of  knowledge,  which  is  worth  quoting  on  account 
of  the  courle  of  reading  mentioned  in  it.  <c  Before 
iC  that  I was  twenty  years  old,”  he  fays,  <c  a worfhip- 
ful  phyfician,  and  one  of  the  moft  renowned  at  that 
€\  time  in  England,  read  unto  me  the  works  of  Galen, 
€<  of  temperaments  and  natural  faculties,  the  introduc- 
tc  tion  of  Johannicius,  with  fome  of  the  aphcrifms  of 
u Hippocrates.  And  afterward,  by  mine  own  ftudy, 
“ I read  over  in  order  the  more  part  of  the  works 
u of  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Oribafius,  Paulus,  Celfus, 
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**  Alexander  Trallianus,  Plinius  the  one  and  the  other, 
“ with  Diofcorides.  Nor  did  I omit  to  read  the  long 
<c  canons  of  Avicenna,  the  commentaries  of  Averroes, 
•fC  the  practices  of  Ifaac,  Haliabbas,  Rhazes,  Mefue; 
**  and  alfo  of  the  more  part  of  them  which  were  their 
<c  aggregators  and  followers.  And  although  I have 
c<  never  been  at  Montpellier,  Padua,  nor  Salem,  yet 
c<  have  I found  fomething  in  phytic  whereby  I have 
“ taken  no  little  profit  concerning  mine  own  health.” 
His  acquaintance  .with  thefc  ancient  authors  is  fuffici- 
ently  evinced  in  his  work,  by  his  frequent  references 
to  them,  and  his  adopting  all  the  theory  of  Galen  with 
its  numerous  diftindtions  and  divifions.  It  cannot  be 
expedted,  that  much  of  original  matter  fhould  be  found 
in  a writer  fo  circumftanced.  On  the  whole,  his  rules 
for  diet  and  regimen,  when  not  drawn  from  Galenical 
theory,  are  founded  upon  good  plain  fenfe ; and  he 
uniformly  inculcates  temperance  of  every  kind.  This 
he  carries  to  a degree,  with  regard  to  certain  enjoy- 
ments, that  would  be  generally  thought  fomewhat  too 
rigorous,  except  by  fuch  a bridegroom  as  the  old  gen- 
tleman in  la  Fontaine,  who  would  be  pleafed,  with  our 
knight's  authority,  to  add  all  the  months  from  April  to 
Odtober  to  the  red-letter  days  of  his  Calendar. 

Two  or  three  particular  oblcrvations,  which  appear 
proper  to  this  author,  are  all  we  fball  further  extra dt 
from  this  work.  In  fpeaking  of  different  kinds  of 
drinks,  he  has  the  following  remark  concerning  cider- 
drinkers.  cf  Who  that  will  diligently  mark  in  the 
u countries  where  cider  is  ufed  for  a common  drink. 
“ the  men  and  women  have  the  colour  of  their  vifage 
(c  pallid,  and  the  (kin  of  their  vifage  rivelled,  although 
cc  that  they  be  young.”  The  qualities  of  the  cider  of 
fome  counties  have  of  late  been  a fubjefl  of  much 
difquifition  i and  from  this  paffage  it  will  appear,  that 
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fufpicions  concerning  the  unwholefomcnefs  of  this 
liquor  are  of  long  (landing. 

From  another  paflage  we  learn,  that  the  difeafe  now 
called  a cold  began  to  be  common  in  England  in  his 
time.  <c  At  this  prefent  time,”  he  fays,  “ in  this 
£C  realm  of  England,  there  is  not  any  one  more  annoy- 
“ ance  to  the  health  of  man’s  body,  than  diftillutions 
from  the  head  called  rheums.”  The  caufe  of  their 
being  fo  much  more  frequent  than  they  ufed  to  be 
forty  years  before,  he  fuppofes  to  be  u banquettings 
<f  after  fupper,  and  drinking  much,  efpeciaily  wine  a 
cc  little  after  fleep  f ’ and  alfo  covering  up  the  head  too 
hot,  a pradlice  which  prevailed  to  fuch  a degree,  that 
he  tells  us,  <c  now- a days  if  a boy  of  feven  years  of 
<c  age,  or  a young  man  of  twenty  years,  have  not  two 
“ caps  on  his  head,  he  and  his  friends  will  think  that 
Cf  he  may  not  continue  in  health  ; and  yet  if  :he  inner 
Cc  cap  be  not  of  velvet  or  fattin,  a ferving  man  feareth 
ffC  to  lofe  his  credence”  (credit.)  Vide  Aikin’s 
u Biographical  Memoirs  of  Medicine,”  p.  6i,  &c. 

E MI  L I AN  O (John) 

An  Italian  Philofopher  and  Phyfician  of  the  16th  Century, 

/ 

Acquired  reputation  in  the  medical  art,  which  he 
pradtifed  with  fuccefs,  and  as  a great  naturalifi  He 
is  principally  known  by  a trad!  printed  at  V emce,  in 
1584,  4to,  under  the  title  of,  cc  Eliftoria  naturalis  de 
Ruminantibus  et  Ruminatione.” 


ENT  (Sir  George) 

A very  ingenious  and  eminent  Phyfician, 

Born  at  Sandwich  in  Kent,  Nov.  6,  1604;  after 
regularly  going  through  a courfe  of  clalfical  in- 
fo udtion,  was  fent  to  Sidney  college,  Cambridge. 


ENT. 

He  afterwards  travelled  into  foreign  countries,  and  was 
made  a doftor  of  phyfic  at  Padua.  jr 

After  his  return  home,  he  became  eminent  for  his 
praftice;  during  the  times  of  the  ufurpation,  was 
chofen  fellow,  and  afterwards  prelident  of  the  college  of 
phyficians  ; and,  at  length,  had  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood conferred  upon  him  by  Charles  II.  He  died  at 
London,  Oft.  13,  1689,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry.  Pie  was  extremely 
intimate  with  the  famous  Dr.  W illiam  Harvey,  whom 
he  learnedly  defended  in  a piece,  entitled,  cc  Apologia 
pro  Circulatione  Sanguinis  contra  /Emilium  Parifanum, 
1641,”  in  8vo.  Ten  years  after,  he  prevailed  with 
Dr.  Harvey  to  confent  to  the  publication  of  his 
cc  Exercitationes  de  Generatione  Animalium,”  of 
which  he  himfelf  took  the  care,  and  which  he  pre- 
fented  to  the  prefident  and  fellows  of  the  college  of 
phyficians,  in  a very  fenfible,  polite,  and  elegant  dedi- 
cation. He  publifhed  alfo,  <c  Animadverfiones  in 
Malachis  Thruftoni,  M.  D.  Diatribam  de  Refpira- 
tionis  Ufu  primario,”  1679,  8vo,  before  which,  fays 
Wood,  is  his  pifture  in  along  peruke. 

In  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  Number  194, 
Ann.  169T,  are  Sir  George  Ent's  “ Obfervationes 
Ponderis  Tefludinis,  cum  in  autumno  terram  fubiret, 
cum  ejufdem  ex  terra  verno  tempore  exeuntis  pondere 
Comparatae,  per  plures  annos  repetitse.”  Wood  feems 
to  think,  that  Sir  George  might  be  the  author  of 
more  things ; but  they  had  not  come  to  his  knowledge* 
‘Vide  Wood's  “ Fafti,”  voL  i. 
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ERASTUS  (Thomas) 

A celebrated  Phyfician  and  Divine, 

Was  bom  at  Eaden  in  Germany,  about  1524.  He 
was  liberally  educated,  and  fe  ,t  to  the  univerfity  of 
Bafil,  when  he  was  fixteen  years  old  ; but  he  had 
fome  difficulties  to  druggie  with,  on  account  of  the 
narrow  circumftances  of  his  parents.  Providence, 
however,  fays  Melchior  Adam,  raifed  up  a Maecenas 
for  him,  who  fupplied  him  plentifully  with  every  thing 
he  wanted. 

When  he  had  been  at  Bafil  two  years,  he  was 
feized  with  the  plague,  but  happily  recovered  fiom  it. 
Afterwards  he  went  into  Italy,  and  fettled  at  Bologna, 
where  he  applied  himfelf  intenfcly  to  the  Audy  of 
philofophy  firfl,  and  then  of  phyfic.  He  fpent  nine 
years  in  Italy  among  the  mod  eminent  phyficians, 
and  acquired  great  (kill  in  the  fcience.  Then  he  re- 
turned to  his  own  country,  and  lived  feme  time  at  the 
court  of  the  princes  of  Henneberg,  where  he  pradlifed 
phyfic  with  great  reputation.  Afterwards  the  elector 
palatine,  Frederic  III,  gave  him  an  honourable  invita- 
tion to  his  court,  and  made  him  firft  phyfician  and 
counfellor  : he  appointed  him  alfo  profeflbr  of  phyfic 
in  the  univerfity  of  Hkidleberg.  Here  there  arefe  a 
warm  difpute  about  the  facrament,  namely,  “ Whe- 
(<i  ther  the  terms,  Flefh  and  Blood,  ought  to  beunder- 
“ flood  literally  or  metaphorically  ?”  Erastus  en- 
gaged in  this  controverfy,  and  publifhed  a bock,  ifi 
which  he  contended  for  the  metaphorical  feme. 

He  had  all  along  joined  the  ftudy  of  divinity  to  that 
of  phyfic,  and  was  efteemed  as  good  a divine  as  he  v\as 
a phyfician : for  which  reafon,  in  1564,  when  a con- 
ference was  held  between  the  divines  of  the  Palatinate 
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and  thofe  of  Wirtemberg,  about  the  real  prefence  in 
the  Lord’s  (upper,  Erastus  was  ordered,  by  the  elec- 
tor Frederick,  to  be  prefent  at  it.  He  afterwards 
Jefc  Heidleberg,  and  returned  to  the  univerfitv  of 
Bafil,  where  he  had  been  educated.  Here  he  caufed 
a fociety  to  be  edabliffied  for  the  particular  ftudy  and 
promotion  of  medical  knowledge,  and  (pent  the  lad 
years  of  his  life  in  the  adtive  purfuit  of  it ; and  her£ 
he  died  Dec.  31,  1 583. 

He  wrote  feveral  books  of  philofophy  and  phyfic, 
and  fome  particularly  levelled  at  Paracellus,  whofe 
whimfies  and  extravagances  he  was  very  earned  to 
difcredit  and  explode.  He  wrote,  as  we  have  ob- 
ferved,  upon  fubjedts  of  divinity ; but  what  made  the 
mod  noife  of  all  his  performances,  and  makes  him 
chiefly  memorable  now,  is  his  book,  c<  De  Excom- 
municatione  Ecclefiadica.”  In  this  he  denies  the 
power  of  the  church,  and  affirms  their  cenfures  to  be 
incapable  of  extending  beyond  this  prefent  life.  For 
this,  as  we  may  eafiiy  conceive,  the  louded  anathemas 
have  been  thundered  againd  him  by  the  papids  ; and 
he  has  not  been  fpared  by  thofe  who  were  not  papids. 
Beza  wrote  againd  him  in  a book,  entitled,  tc  De  ver^ 
Excommunicatione  et  Chridiano  Prefbyterio  j”  and  fo 
did  our  learned  Hammond  in  his  book  <c  of  the  Power 
of  the  Keys,”  Erastus  knew  well  enough,  that  a work 
of  this  import  was  not  likely  to  be  relifhed  by  divines 
of  any  order,  and  therefore  direfted  it  not  ro  be  pub* 
lifhed  till  after  his  death.  Melchior  Adams  fays,  that 
it  was  fuppofed  to  be  publifhed  by  his  widow ; which 
looks  as  if  it  were  ulhered  into  the  world  by  an  uut 
known  editor.— Vide  Melch.  Adam,  in  a Vita/' 
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ETHERIDGE  (Ge  org£) 

Was  born  in  the  year  1518,  at  Thame,  in  Oxford- 
ihire,  and  admitted  a fcholar  of  Corpus  Chrifti  col- 
lege, Oxford,  in  1534,  of  which  he  was  made  proba- 
tioner fellow  in  \ 54 j.  In  this  univerfuy  he  purfued 
the  ftudy  of  phylic,  together  with  thofe  liberal  and 
ornamental  parts  of  fcience,  for  which  that  feat  of 
learning  has  always  been  celebrated.  He  taught  Greek 
privately  feveral  years  in  the  univerfuy  before  1553, 
when  he  was  made  regius'profeftor  of  that  language. 'This 
pod  he  retained  till  fome  time  after  the  acceftion  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  when,  on  account  of  his  having  been 
adtive  againft  the  proteftants  in  Mary’s  reign,  he  was 
obliged  to  relinquifh  it.  He  likewife  fuftered  much 
at  this  time  from  frequent  imprifonments.  Tie  con- 
tinued, however,  ftedfaft  to  the  Romifh  faith,  in  w hich 
he  had  been  zealoufiy  educated ; and  for  his  fupport, 
purfued  the  pradtice  of  phyfic  in  and  about  Oxford, 
principally  among  thofe  of  his  own  communion.  He 
alfo  took  into  his  family,  as  boarders,  the  children  of  fe- 
veral popifh  gentlemen,  whom  he  inftrudted  in  the 
rudiments  of  lcience.  In  this  ftation  he  maintained  a 
high  character,  not  only  for  medical  knowledge,  but 
for  fkill  in  the  mathematics,  in  Hebrew,  and  the 
learned  languages,  in  mufic  and  poetry.  Leland,  the 
antiquary,  was  his  intimate  friend,  and  has  celebrated 
him  in  his  verfes.  He  was  living  in  1588. 

Beside  various  tranflations  and  poetical  w'orks,  of 
which  one  of  the  mo  ft  remarkable  is  a verfion  of  the 
firft  book  of  the  iEneid  into  Greek  heroic  verfe,  he 
wrote  “ Hypomnemata  quaidam  in  aliquot  Libros 
Pauli  iEginetne,  feu  Obfervationes  Medicamentorum 
quae  hac  yEtate  in  Ulu  iunt,”  Lond.  1588.  This  is  a 
fmall  piece,  dedicated  to  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  with 
- a pre- 
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a prefatory  epiftle  in  Greek  to  the  college  of  phyfi- 
cians.  Its  purport  is  to  add,  byway  of  comment  to 
the  practical  part  of  Paulus  JEgineta,  an  account  of 
fuch  remedies  as  were  principally  ufed  in  his  own  time. 
Thefe,  we  find,  almoft  entirely  confified  of  purga- 
tive, bitter,  and  emollient  vegetable  fimples,  with  the 
compound  ele6hiaries,  and  pills  of  ancient  invention  5 
and  his  work  is  little  more  than  a colledfficn  of  pre- 
fcriptions  of  this  fort,  accommodated  to  different  difi* 

, eafes.  He  takes  notice  of  the  /wearing  Jicknefs>  that 
raged  in  Edward  the  fixth’s  time,  and  remarks,  that 
few  died  of  it  at  Oxford,  which  he  attributes  to  the 
fuperior  purity  of  its  air. 

Sir  George  Etheridge,  the  dramatic  writer,  is 
faid  to  have  been  defcended  from  the  fame  family  with 
this  phyfician.  Vide  Aikin’s  ft  Biographical  Me^ 
moirs  of  Medicine,”  p.  158,  &c. 

ETMULLER  (Michael) 

An  eminent  Phyfician,  born  at  Leipfic,  May  26,  1646, 

After  having  travelled  over  the  greateft  part  of  Europe, 
he  was  made  profeffbr  of  botany,  chemiftry,  and  ana- 
tomy, at  Leipfic,  where  he  died  in  1683.  He  was 
:an  indefatigable  writer,  his  works  amounting  to  no 
lefs  than  five  volumes  in  folio,  as  they  were  primed 
at  Naples  in  1728.  He  was  married,  and  left  a Ion, 
Michael  Erneft  Etmuller,  who  was  alio  an  ingenious 
phyfician,  and  who,  after  having  given  feveral  pieces 
to  the  public,  died  in  1732. 

EUNAPTUS, 

1A  native  of  Sardis,  in  Lydia, 

Flou  riffled  in  the  fourth  century  under  the  emperors 
Valentinian,  Valens,  and  Gratian.  He  was  a cele- 
brated fophift,  phyfician,  and  hiftorian.  He  was 
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brought  up  by  Chryfanthius,  a fophiftof  noble  birth,  who 
was  related  to  him  by  marriage,  at  whofe  requtft  he 
wrote  his  book  “Of  the  Lives  of  the  Philolophers 
and  Sophifts,”  in  which  he  frequently  fhews  himfelf 
an  enemy  to  Chriftianity. 

He  wrote  a hiftory  of  the  Caefars,  which  he  de- 
duced from  the  reign  of  Claudius,  where  Herodian 
left  off,  down  to  that  of  Arcddius  and  Honorius. 
Photius  fpeaks  with  approbation  of  this  hiftory  ; only 
complaining,  that  he  all  along  treats  the  emperors 
very  injurioufly,  while  he  is  fo  partial  to  the  heathen, 
as  even  to  prefer  Julian  to  Conftantine  the  Great.  He 
inveighed  alfo  feverely  againft  the  monks,  whom  he 
charged  with  pride  and  infolence,  under  the  mafk  of 
aufterity  » and  ridiculed,,  very  profanely  no  doubt,  the 
relics  of  holy  martyrs.  This  hiftory  is  loft,  but  the 
lofs  is  the  better  to  be  borne,  becaufe  we  have  the  fub- 
llance  ol  it  in  Zofimus,  who  is  luppofed  to  have  done 
little  more  than  copy  it.  All  that  we  have  remaining 
of  Eunapius  is,  his  “ Lives  of  the  Sophifts  d*  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  a fmall  fragment  of  his  hiftory,  which 
is  printed  at  the  end  of  fome  editions  of  it ; though 
Fabricius  is  of  opinion,  that  this  fragment  belongs 
to  another  Eunapius,  who  lived  fomewhat  earlier. 
Vide  “ Bibliothec.  Graec.”  vol.  6,  p.  253. 

EtJTY  CHIUS, 

A Chriftian  Author,  of  the  Seft  of  the  Melchites, 

Was  born  at  Cairo,  in  Egypt,  876,  and  became  emi- 
nent in  the  knowledge  of  phyfic,  which  he  praftiled 
with  fo  much  fuccefs  and  reputation,  that  even  the 
Mahometans  efteemed  him  the  beft  phyncian  oi  his 
time. 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  applied  him- 
felf to  divinity,  and  was  chofen  in  933  patriarch  0: 

Alexandria. 
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Alexandria.  He  then  took  the  name  of  Eutychius ; 
for  his  Arabian  name  was  Said  Ebn  Batrik.  He  had  the 
misfortune  not  to  be  very  acceptabie  to  his  people,  for 
there  were  continual  jars  between  them,  from  his  firft 
accdlion  to  the  fee  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
happened  in  950. 

Ele  wrote  annals  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
to  the  year  900,  in  which  may  be  found  many  things 
4 that  occur  no  where  elfe,  but  certainly  many  more 
which  were  collected  from  falfe  legends,  and  are  en- 
tirely fabulous.  An  extract  from  thefe  annals,  under 
the  title  of  cf  Annals  of  the  Church  of  Alexandria,' ” 
was  publifhed  by  Selden  in  Arabic  and  Latin,  in  1 642, 
4to,  and  the  Annals  entire  were  publifhed  by  Pocock, 
in  Arabic  and  Latin,  in  1659,  4m,  with  a preface 
and  notes  by  Selden.  Befide  thefe,  Eutychius  wrote 
a book,  <c  De  Rebus  Siciliae,”  after  it  was  taken  by 
the  Saracens;  the  manufeript  of  which  is  now  in  the 
public  library  at  Cambridge,  fubjoined  to  the  Annals  : 
alfo,  u A Deputation  between  the  Heterodox  and 
the  Chriftians:”  together  with  feme  medical  per- 
formances. Vide  Cave  <c  Hiftor.  Literal/' 
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FABRICIUS  (Jerom) 

Ufual’y  called  Aquapendente,  from  the  Place  of  his  Nativity, 

Was  an  Italian  phyfician  of  great  repute  in  his  day. 
He  laio  the  foundation  of  his  future  acrpiifitions  at 
■ Padua,  where  he  made  himfelf  m after  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  tongues,  and  went  through  a courfe  of  philofo- 
p’*3r.  There  alfo  he  applied  himfelf  to  phyfic,  under 
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the  celebrated  Fallopius,  an  1 made  a wonderful  pro- 
grefs  by  the  directions  of  fo  excellent  a matter.  He 
ftudied  principally  furgery  and  anatomy,  which  he  pro- 
feffe  1 with  high  reputation  at  Padua  for  forty  years. 

Contrary  to  the  fpirit  which  animates  the  genera- 
lity of  his  order,  fame,  and  not  intereft,  is  faid  to  have 
been  his  principal  object.  He  had  many  good  quali- 
ties of  the  heart,  as  well  as  great  ones  of  the  head, 
which  procured  him  numerous  friends,  from  whom  he 
feems  to  have  received  prefents  in  (lead  of  fees;  for  the 
cabinet,  which  he  fet  apart  for  the  reception  of  thefe 
prefents,  had  this  remarkable  infcription  on  it,  “ Lu- 
<c  cri  neglecti  lucrum.”  The  republic  of  Venice  fet- 
tled upon  him  a yearly  ftipend  of  a tnoufand  crowns  in 
gold,  and  honoured  him  with  a ftatue  and  a golden 
chain.  He  died  about  16 ' 3,  leaving  behind  him 
feveral  treatifes  both  in  phyfic  and  furgery. 

F A G O N (Guy  Crescent) 

Was  born  at  Paris,  in  *638,  and  at  a very  early  age  wa£ 
deftined  to  the  ftudy  of  medicine.  He  took  the  de- 
gree of  dodtor  in  1664.  Vailot,  firft  phyfician  to 
the  king,  having  undertaken  to  replant  the  royal  gar- 
den, after  the  plan  fuggefted  by  Fonteneile,  Fagon 
offered  his  affiitance.  He  travelled  over  the  Alps,  the 
Pyrenees,  Auvergne,  Provence,  Languedoc,  and  re- 
turned with  a very  rich  collection.  His  acftivity  and 
zeal  were  rewarded  with  the  honourable  offices  of  pro- 
feffor  of  botany  and  chemiftry  in  the  royal  garden. 
Plis  reputation  and  merit  obtained  the  poft  of  firft  phy- 
fician to  the  wife  of  the  dauphin  : Some  few  months 
afterwards  he  was  chofen  firft  phyfician  to  the  queen ; 
and,  after  her  death,  was  entrufted  by  the  king  with 
the  fuperintendence  of  the  health  of  the  royal  proge- 
ny. At  length,  Lewis  the  fourteenth  nominated  him 
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his  firft  phyfician,  in  1693;  Elevated  to  this  pod,  he 
confiderably  diminifhed  the  revenues  of  his  office  : he 
aboliffied  the  tributes,  which  he  found  efhblifhed  upon 
nominations  to  the  royal  chairs  of  profeffor  of  medicine 
in  the  different  univerfities.  Being  appointed  fuperin- 
tendent  of  the  royal  garden  in  1698,  he  advifed  Lewis 
the  fourteenth  to  fend  Tourncfort  to  the  Levant,  to 
enrich  the  garden  with  new  and  rare  plants.  He  was 
received  into  the  academy  of  Iciences  the  year  fol- 
lowing. 

M.  Fagon  had  always  been  troubled  with  bad 
health  ; but  he  in  fome  meafure  improved  a weakly  con- 
ditution,  by  a regimen  the  mod  fevere;  and  nearly 
attained  the  age  of  eighty  years,  dying  in  1718.  Be- 
fide  a profound  knowledge  in  his  profeffion,  he  pof- 
feffed  a general  and  polite  erudition.  His  heart  was. 
yet  fuperior  to  his  genius,  humane,  generous,  and  dif- 
intereded.  He  colledled  a catalogue  of  the  plants 
in  the  royal  garden,  publifhed  in  1665,  with  the  title 
of  “ Horttis  Regius. ” This  catalogue  he  ornament- 
ed with  a frnall  Latin  poem,  infpired  by  his  tade  for 
botany.  Vide  <c  Nouveau  Didtionnaire  hiftorique- 
portatif,”  tom.  2,  p.  94,  &c. 

FALLOPIUS  (Gabriel) 

A celebrated  Phyfician  and  Anatomift  of  Italy, 

Was  defeended  from  a noble  family,  and  born  at  Mo- 
dena, in  1490.  He  enjoyed  a dreng  and  vigorous 
conditution,  with  vad  abilities  of  mind,  which  he  cul- 
tivated by  an  intenfe  application  to  his  dudies  in  phi- 
lofophy,  phyfic,  botany,  and  anatomy.  In  the  lad  he 
made  fome  difeoveries  and  among  the  red  that  of  the 
tubes,  by  which  the  ova  defeend  from  the  ovarium, 
and  which  from  him  are  called  the  Fallopian  tubes. 
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■ He  travelled  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
and  penetrated  by  his  labours  the  moft  abftrufe  myf- 
teries  of  nature.  He  praclifed  phyfic  with  gieat  fuc- 
kers, and  gained  the  character  of  one  of  the  ableft 
phyficians  of  his  age*  He  was  made  profeffor  of  ana- 
tomy at  Pifa,  in  the  year  1548,  then  at  Padua,  in  the 
year  1551,  at  which  place  he  died,  upon  the  9th  of 
October  >563,  aged  72  years. 

Dr.  Freind  fays,  that  u he  was  a great  mailer  in 
cc  his  profeffion  ; that  he  was  a fcholar  of  BraiTavolus, 
€€  and  read  his  ledlures  upon  the  morbus  gallicus,  about 
*c  the  year  1555;  but  that  though  he  treats  of  every 
cc  branch  ,0  f the  difeafe  very  exactly,  he  fa  vs  little  or 
<c  nothing  but  what  may  be  found  in  Nicolas  Mafia, 
tc  in  his  book  c De  Gallico  Moibo.”  His  writings* 
by  which  he  very  much  diftinguifhed  himftlf,  were 
firfl:  publifhed  feparately  at  the  time  they  were  written, 
and  afterwards  colledled  and  printed  with  the  title  of 
et  Opera  genuina  omnia,  tarn  pradtica  quam  theore- 
tica,  in  tres  tomos  diflributa.”  They  were  printed  at 
Venice  in  1584,  and  in  1606  ; and  at  Frankfort  in 
l6oo,  a Cum  opcriim  Appendice  and  in  1606,  in 
folio.  The  firfl  volume  contains,  1.  cc  Inflitutiones 
Anatomies.”  2.  <c  Oblervationes  Anatomic^.”  3. 
*f  Obfervationes  de  Venis.”  4.  <c  De  Partibus  fimi- 
laribus  humani  Corporis.”  5,  ff  De  Medicamentis 
fimplicibusT  6.  a De  Materia  Medicinali  in  Librum 
primutn  Diofcoridis.”  7.  <c  De  thermalibus  Aquis 
Libri  fepterm”  8.  <c  De  Metallis  atque  Fofiilibus  Libri 
duo.”  9.  <c  De  Medicamentis  purgantibus  fimpli- 
cibus.”  10.  “ Epiftola  ad  Mercurialem  de  Afparagis.,< 

The  fecond  volume  contains,  1.  “ De  Ulceribus 
ct  eorum  Speciebus.”  2.  <c  De  Vulneribus  in  Genere 
et  Specie.*’  3.  c<  Commentarius  in  Hippocratis  Coi 
Librum  de  Vulneribus  Capitis.  4*  “ De  Cauteriis.” 
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The  third  volume  contains,  1.  “ De  Humoribus 
praeter  Naturaim”  2.  cc  Expofitio  in  Librum  Galeni 
de  Oflibus-  “ 3.  De  luxatis  et  fraftis  Odious.’*  4. 
<c  Methodus  confultandi."  5.  “ De  Compofitione 
Medicamentorum.”  Vide  Ercind's  “ Hift.  of  Phyfic,” 
part  2,  p.  374,  Lorn  1727. 

FERNELIUS  (John) 

Phyfician  to  Henry  II,  of  France, 

■i 

Was  born  in  Picardy,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century.  He  was  not  very  young  when  fent 
to  Paris  to  ftudy  rhetoric  and  philofophy ; but  made 
fo  quick  a progrefs,  that,  having  been  admitted  A.M. 
after  two  years  time,  the  principals  of  the  colleges 
ftrove  who  fhould  have  him  to  teach  logic,  and  offered 
him  a confiderable  ftipend.  He  would  not  accept 
their  offers,  but  chofe  to  render  himfelf  worthy  of  a 
public  profeffor’s  chair,  by  private  ftudies  and  lec- 
tures.  He  applied  himfelf  to  thefe,  therefore,  in  a 
very  intenfe  manner*  All  other  pleafure  was  infipid 
to  him.  He  cared  neither  for  play,  nor  for  walking, 
nor  for  entertainment,  nor  even  for  converfation.  He 
read  Cicero,  Plato,  and  Ariftotle.  The  reading  of 
Cicero  procured  him  this  advantage,  that  the  lectures 
he  gave  on  philoiophical  fubjedts  were  as  eloquent,  as 
thofe  of  the  other  maflers  were  barbarous  at  that  time. 
He  alfo  applied  himfelf  very  earneftly  to  the  mathe- 
matics. 

Tms  continual  ftudy  drew  upon  him  a long  fit  of 
ficknefs,  which  obliged  him  to  leave  Paris.  On  his 
recovery,  he  returned  thither  with  a defign  to  ftudy 
phyfic  ; bin  before  he  applied  himfelf  entirely  to  it,  he 
taught  philofophy  in  the  college  of  St.  Barbara.  After 
this  he  fpent  four  years  in  the  ftudy  of  phyfic,  and 
taking  a dodtor’s  degree  confined  himfelf  to  his  cloiet, 
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in  order  to  read  the  bed  authors,  and  to  improve  him- 
felf  in  the  mathematics,  that  is,  as  far  as  the  bufinefs 
of  his  profeftion  would  fuffer  him.  Never  was  man 
more  diligent  than  Fern  el.  He  ufed  to  rile  at  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  ftudied  till  it  was  time 
either  to  read  ledbures  or  to  vifit  patients.  He  then 
examined  the  urine  that  was  brought  to  him  ; for  this 
was  the  method  of  thofe  times  with  regard  to  the  poor 
people,  who  did  not  fend  for  the  phyfician.  Coming 
home  to  dine,  he  fhut  himfelf  up  among  his  books 
till  they  called  him  to  fupper ; returned  to  them  the 
moment  he  had  fupped,  and  did  not  leave  them  till 
eleven  o’clock,  when  he  went  to  bed.  So  much  pains 
do  fome  men  take  to  get  ill  health  and  the  fpleen, 
which,  however,  we  do  not  find  to  have  happened  to 
Fernel. 

In  the  courfe  of  thefe  ftudies,  he  invented  mathe- 
matical inftruments,  and  was  at  great  expences  in 
making  them.  His  wife,  who  feems  to  have  been  a 
thrifty  fpirited  woman,  did  not  like  thofe  expences, 
by  which  even  a part  of  her  fortune  was  wafted.  She 
murmured,  fhe  cried,  fhe  complained  of  it  to  her  fa- 
ther, who  was  a counfellor  at  Paris.  Fernel  fubmit- 
ted  at  laft,  fent  all  his  inftrument-makers  away,  and 
applied  himfelf  in  good  earneft  to  pradtife  phyfic. 
But,  as  vifiting  patients  did  not  employ  his  whole 
time,  he  refumed  the  fame  office  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged  already,  that  of  reading  public  ledlures  upon 
Hippocrates  and  Galen.  This  foon  gained  him  a 
great  reputation  through  France,  and  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. His  bufinefs  increafmg,  he  left  off  reading  lec- 
tures ; but  as  nothing  could  make  him  ceafe  to  ltudy 
in  private,  he  fpent  all  the  hours  he  could  fpare  in 
compofing  a work  of  phyfic,  entitled,  <c  Phyfiologia,” 
which  was  foon  after  published.  He  was  prevailed 
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with  to  read  le&ures  upon  this  new  work,  which  he  did 
for  three  years  ; and  undertaking  another  work,  which 
he  publifhed,  “ De  Vena?  Sedtionc,”  he  laid  himfelf 
under  the  neceffiry  of  reading  lectures  fome  years  longer; 
for  it  was  paflionateiy  defired  that  he  would  alfo  ex- 
plain this  new  book  to  youth* 

While  he  was  thus  employed,  he  was  fent  for  to 
court,  in  order  to  try  whether  he  could  cure  a lady, 
whole  recovery  was  defp aired  of.  He  was  fo  happy 
as  to  cure  her,  which  was  the  firf!  caule  of  thatefteem 
which  Henry  II,  who  was  then  but  dauphin,  and  who  was 
in  love  with  that  lady,  conceived  for  him.  This  prince 
offered  him  even  then  the  place  of  firfl  phyfician  to  him; 
but  Fernel,  who  infinitely  preferred  his  ftudies  to  the 
hurry  of  a court,  would  not  accept  the  employment, 
a>nd  had  even  recourfe  to  artifice  in  order  to  obtain  the 
liberty  of  returning  to  Paris.  He  ftated  firft,  that  he 
was  not  learned  enough  to  deferve  to  be  entrufted  with 
the  health  of  princes  ; but  that  if  he  were  permitted 
to  return  to  Paris,  he  would  zealoufiy  employ  all 
means  to  become  more  learned,  and  more  capable  of 
ferving  the  dauphin.  This  excufe  not  being  admitted, 
he  pretended  in  the  next  place  to  be  fick,  and  fent  to 
the  prince  a furgeon,  who  was  accuflomed  to  fpealc 
familiarly  to  him,  and  who  told  him  that  Fernel  had 
a pleurify,  which  grief  would  certainly  render  mor- 
tal, and  that  his  grief  was  occafioned  by  being  abfent 
from  his  books  and  from  his  family,  and  by  being 
obliged  to  difeontinue  his  le&ures,  and  lead  a tumul- 
tuous life.  The  prince,  giving  credit  to  this  falfe  ftory, 
permitted  Fernel  to  retire.  “ A man,*'  asBayle  ob- 
ferves,  <c  muff  be  exceffively  in  love  with  his  ftudies, 
“ and  a philofophical  life,  when  he  employs  fuch  tricks 
<c  to  avoid  what  all  others  are  defirous  to  obtain/' 
When  Henry  came  to  the  throne,  he  renewed  his 

entreaties;  but  Fernel  reprefented,  that  the  honour 

# 
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which  was  offered  to  him  was  due,  for  feveral  reafons, 
and  as  an  hereditary  right,  to  the  late  king’s  phyfician  ; 
and  that  as  for  himl'elf,  he  wanted  fome  time  for  ex- 
periments concerning  feveral  difcovcries  he  had  made 
relating  to  phyffc.  The  king  admitted  this;  but  as 
foon  as  Francis  the  firft’s  phyfician  died,  Fernel  was 
obliged  to  go  and  fill  his  place  at  Henry's  court.  And 
here  juft  the  contrary  to  what  he  dreaded  came  to  pafs ; 
for  he  enjoyed  more  reft,  and  more  leifure  at  court, 
than  he  h?.d  done  at  Paris  ; and  he  might  have  confi- 
dered  the  court  as  an  agreeable  retirement,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  journeys  which  the  new  civil  war  obliged 
the  king  to  take.  Being  returned  from  the  expedition 
of  Calais,  he  made  his  wife  come  to  Fontainbleau ; 
but  this  good  woman  was  fo  affii6ted  at  being  obliged 
to  leave  her  relations,  that  fhe  fell  Tick  foon  after,  and 
died  delirious ; and  her  death  grieved  Fernel  to  fuch 
a degree,  that  he  died  within  a month  after  fhe  was 
buried.  He  was  the  author  of  many  works,  befide 
what  have  been  mentioned ; as,  “ De  abditis  Rerum 
Caufis ;”  feven  books  of  Pathology;  a book  on  Re- 
medies, &c.  They  have  been  printed  feveral  times; 
and  before  all  the  editions  of  them  is  prefixed  his 
life,  written  by  Plantius  his  difciple,  from  which  this 
account  of  him  is  taken. 

Fernel  got  a vaft  eftate  by  his  bufinefs.  Plantius 
tells  11s,  that  while  he  was  with  him,  his  gains  amount- 
ed often  to  above  1 2,000  livres  [500  1.]  a year,  and  fel- 
dom  under  10,000.  Some  account  is  given  of  his  pof- 
terity,  in  the  following  paffage  of  Guy  Patin  : cc  There 
<c  is  in  the  convent  of  the  Vifitation  at  Lyons,  a daugh- 
“ ter  of  M.  de  Riant,  counfellor  of  date.  Her  mo* 
tf  ther  is  niece  to  M.  de  Narbonne,  her  name  is  Mary 
“ de  Priz.  This  beautiful  nun,  who  has  not  yet  made 
u her  vows,  among  other  eminent  qualities  fhe  poi- 
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« feffes,  is  confiderable  by  her  birth,  being  defeended 
“ from  our  great  Fern  el,  who  was  really  an  incom- 
tc  parable  phyfician.  He  left  two  daughters,  the  eldeft 
ee  of  whom  was  married  to  M.  Barjot,  prefident  in  the 
<c  grand  council,  and  mailer  of  the  requells.  The 
<c  other  was  married  to  M.  Giles  de  Rian,  prefident  au 
u inortier,  who  died  in  1597*  Her  name  was  Mag- 
4<  dalen  Fernel,  and  fhe  died  in  1642,  aged  94  years; 
iC  et  generatio  redtorum  benedicitur.  I am  very  forry 
cc  that  I did  not  go  formerly  fo  Villeroy,  in  the  earl- 
dom  of  Perch,  where  fhe  died,  on  purpofe  to  have 
c<  the  honour  of  feeing  her,  and  killing  her  hands. 
iC  They  make  us  kifs  relics,  which  are  not  worth  thefe. 
So  that  your  beautiful  nun  may  boall,  that  fhe  is 
defeended  from  the  greatell  man  that  ever  was  of 
“ our  profeffion  fmee  Galen,  becaufe  the  great  Fer- 
€<  nel  was  her  great  great  grandfather.”  Vide  “ Bayles 
! Pidtion,”  &c. 

FERRAND  (James) 

A French  Phyfician,  and  a Native  of  Agen, 

r Wrote  a book,  cc  De  la  Maladie  d’Amourf’  that  is. 
Of  the  Dillemper  of  Love/'  which  was  printed  in 
Paris,  in  1622.  Though  his  defign  was  only  to  con- 
| iider  love,  as  it  often  turns  into  a bodily  difeafe,  or 
becomes  a phrenzy,  or  melancholy ; yet  he  fays  a great 
many  things  which  relate  to  love  in  general,  and  par- 
ticularly fets  forth  the  uneafineffes  which  attend  the 
pleafures  of  it.  The  dedication  to  this  book  abounds 
with  learning,  by  which  it  appears,  that  there  is  no- 
thing upon  which  the  heathen  poets  had  philofophized 
fo  deeply  as  they  had  upon  love.  Bayle  takes  notice, 
that  this  book  has  not  yet  been  mentioned  in  the <c  Lin- 
denius  Renovatus,”  or  cc  Catalogue  of  Phyficians 
and  their  W ritings  •”  yet  fays,  that  it  delerves  to  have 
§ a place 
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a place  there  more  than  feveral  which  are  in  it,  which 
is  one  reafon  why  we  have  juft  beftowed  a mention  of 
it  here.  Vide  “ Bayle’s  Diftion.”  &c. 

FIENUS  (Thomas)  . 1 

A very  ingenious  and  learned  Phyfician,  | 

Was  born  at  Antwerp,  in  15 66,  and  went  into  Italy 
to  ftudy  phyfic,  under  Mercurialis  and  Aldrovandus. 
Upon  his  return,  he  diftinguifhed  himfclf  fo  much  in 
the  univerfity  of  Louvain,  that  he  was  cholen  profeffor 
of  phyfic  there.  Afterwards  he  was  made  phylician  to 
the  duke  of  Bavaria.  He  died  at  Louvain  in  1631, 
aged  64  years. 

He  compofed  feveral  works,  among  which  were, 

€(  De  Viribus  Imaginationis,”  and  <c  De  Formatione 
Foetus.”  In  the  firfl  ofthefe  performances,  he  relates 
a ftory  of  a hypochondriac,  whofe  delufions  repre- 
fented  his  body  fo  large,  that  he  thought  it  impoffible 
for  him  to  get  out  of  the  room.  The  phyfician  fancy- 
ing there  could  be  no  better  way  of  rectifying  his  ima- 
gination, than  by  letting  him  fee  that  the  thing  could 
be  done,  ordered  him  to  be  carried  out  by  force. 
Great  was  the  ftruggle;  and  the  patient  no  fooner  faw 
himfelf  at  the  outfide  of  the  door,  than  he  fell  into 
the  fame  agonies  of  pain,  as  if  his  bones  had  been  all 
broken  by  being  forced  through  a paffage  too  little  for 
him,  and  died  immediately  after.  Fienus  does  not 
relate  this  upon  his  own  knowledge,  but  he  does  not 
feem  in  the  leaft  to  queftion  the  reality  of  the  fad. 

FIZES  (Anthony) 

A celebrated  Phyfician  of  Montpellier,  his  native  Country,  where 

he  died  in  1765,  aged  75  years. 

We  are  in  pofleflion  of  many  of  his  works,  which 
procured  him  great  reputation  in  Europe.  The  prin- 
cipal are : 

1,  " Opera 
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i.  cc  Opera  Medica,”  1742,  4Z0. 

' 1 . “ Lemons  de  Chimie  de  l’Univerfitc  de  Mont- 
pellier,” 1750,  iamo. 

3.  tc  Tra&atus  de  Phyfiologia,”  17 50,  nmo. 

4.  c<  A variety  of  Differtations  upon  different  Sub- 
jefts  in  Medicine  a fcience  which  the  author  under- 
ftood  in  a fuperior  degree.  He  was  the  Hippocrates 
of  Montpellier,  and  joined  politenefs  and  elegance  of 
manners  to  very  extenfive  and  various  knowledge. 
Vide  u Nouveau  Diclionnaire,”  &c.  in  the  fupple- 
ment  to  the  fecond  volume,  p.  6,  &c. 

F LUD  D (Roeert) 

Or,  as  he  ftylcd  himfelf  in  Latin,  De  Flu&ibus,  fecond  Son  of  S^- 
Thomas  Fludd,  Treasurer  of  War  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 

Was  born  in  1574,  at  Milgate,  in  Kent.  He  was 
educated  at  St.  John's  college,  Oxford,  and,  after  tak- 
ing his  degree  in  arts,  attached  himfelf  to  the  fludy  of 
phyfic,  and  fpent  almoft  fix  years  in  his  travels  through 
the  principal  countries  of  Europe.  It  was  probably 
during  thefe  peregrinations  that  he  imbibed  a tafic 
for  the  Rofycrucian  philolophy,  of  which  he  ever  after 
v/as  a flrenuous  fupporter.  He  proceeded  as  doftor 
of  phyfic  in  1605,  and  about  that  time  fettled  in  Lon- 
don, and  was  made  a fellow  of  the  college  of  phyfi- 
cians. 

EIe  was  a very  voluminous  author  in  his  feft,  div- 
ing into  the  fartheft  profundities,  and  moft  myfterious 
obfcurities  of  the  rofie-crors,  and  blending  in  a very 
extraordinary  manner  divinity,  chemiftry,  natural  phi- 
lofophy,  and  metaphyfics.  Such  a vein  of  warm  en- 
thufiaftn  runs  through  his  works,  that  we  may  readily 
iuppofe  him  to  have  been  a believer  in  the  myftical 
jargon  of  his  fyftem.  EIe  is  laid  to  have  ufed  a kind 
of  fublime  unintelligible  cant  to  his  patients,  which, 
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by  infpiring  them  with  greater  faith  in  his  (kill,  might 
in  fome  cafes  contribute  to  their  cure.  There  is  no 
doubt,  at  leaft,  that  it  would  aftift  his  reputation  ; and 
accordingly  we  find,  that  he  was  eminent  in  his  medi- 
cal capacity.  His  philofophy,  however,  was  received 
with  lefs  applaufe  at  home  than  abroad.  The  cele- 
brated Gafiendus  had  a controverfy  with  him,  which 
fhews,  at  leaf!:,  that  he  was  not  confidered  as  an  infig- 
nificant  writer.  As  the  Rofycrucian  fe£t  is  now  en- 
tirely extindl,  we  fhall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  the 
long  lift  of  his  works,  given  by  Wood.  They  arc 
moftly  written  in  Latin,  and  the  largeft  of  them,  en- 
titled, <c  Nixus  utriufque  Cofmi,,>  &c.  has  fome  ex- 
tremely Angular  prints  in  it. 

Dr.  Fludd  died  at  his  houfe  in  Coleman  Street, 
London,  on  September  8,  1637,  and  was  buried  in 
the  parifh  church  of  his  native  place. 

It  is  faid,  that  Dr.  Fludd  was  in  poffefllon  of 
the  MSS.  of  Simon  Forman,  the  aftrologer,  This 
circumftance  leads  us  to  fay  fomething  of  the  prer 
tenders  to  pbyfic  and  aflrology,  who  were  much  in 
vogue  about  that  time,  and  continued  to  be  held  in 
fome  eftimation  till  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  cen- 
tury. We  have  feen,  that  the  ftudies  of  mathematics, 
agronomy,  and  medicine,  were  early  united  in  feveral 
perfons,  who  have  been  the  fubjedts  of  thefe  memoirs. 
Real  aflronomy  gave  birth  to  judicial  aftrology  \ which, 
offering  an  ample  field  to  enthufiafm  and  impolfure, 
was  eagerly  purfued  by  many  who  had  no  fcientific' 
purpofe  in  view.  It  was  connected  with  various  jug- 
gling tricks  and  deceptions,  affefted  an  oblcnre  jargon 
of  language,  and  insinuated  itfelf  into  every  thing, 
in  which  the  hopes  and  fears  of  mankind  were  con- 
cerned. The  profeffors  of  this  pretended  fcience  were 
generally  mean  in  their  education,  in  whom  low  cun* 
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Hing  fupplied  the  place  of  real  knowledge.  Mod  of 
them  engaged  in  the  empirical  practice  of  phyfic,  and 
ibme,  through  the  credulity  of  the  times,  even  arrived 
at  a degree  of  eminence  in  it,  yet,  fince  the  whole 
foundation  of  their  art  was  folly  and  deceit,  we  can- 
not think  them  proper  fubjebts  for  a more  particular 
relation. — Vide  Aikin’s  fC  Biographical  Memoirs  of 
Medicine,”  &c. 

\ 

1 .F  CE  S I U S (AnutIus) 

A very  learned  and  celebrated  Phyfician  of  the  Faculty  of  Paris, 

Was  born  at  Metz  in  1528,  and  became  extremely 
fkilled  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues.  He  tranilated 
into  Latin  the  whole  works  of  Hippocrates,  and  judi- 
cioufly  corrected  the  Greek  text  as  he  went  along. 
Huetius,  in  his  book,  cc  De  claris  Interpretibus,” 
places  him  among  the  better  fort  of  tranflators  ; and 
affirms  him  far  luperior  to  all  who  had  attempted  to 
tranflate  Hippocrates.  He  joined  to  the  works  of 
Hippocrates  the  “ Scholia  of  Palladios’"  upon  his 
treatife  of  Fra&ures,  which  was  tranilated  by  St. 
Albin,  a phyfician  of  Metz.  He  compofed  a kind 
nf  dictionary  to  Hippocrates,  entitled,  u GEconomia 
Hippocratis”,  in  an  alphabetical  order;  and  was  the 
luthor  of  feme  other  works.  He  tranilated,  more- 
over, the  Commentaries  of  Galen,  upon  the  fecond 
' look  of  Hippocrates,  “ concerning  vulgar  maladies.” 

3 fcefius  praCtifed  phyfic  a long  time  at  Lorrain,  and  in 
>ther  places,  with  high  reputation  and  fuccefs ; and 
lied  in  1596. 
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FOREST  (Peter)  or  FORESTUS, 

A learned  Phyfician,  born  at  Alcmaer,  in  Holland,  of  a noble 

Family,  in  the  Year  1522. 

He  ftudied  phyfic  in  Italy,  and  practifed  it  there,  in 
France,  and  in  the  Low  Countries  > in  tire  laid  of 
which  he  died,  in  1597.  His  <f  Obfervations  on 
Medicine,’’  in  fix  volumes,  folio,  were  printed  at 
Francfort,  in  1623,  and  there  are  other  works  extant 

which  were  much  efteemed  in  his  time. 

■ - >. 
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FOTHERGILL  (John) 

An  eminent  Fhyfician  of  our  own  Times, 

Son  of  John  and  Margaret,  Quakers;  was  born  March 
8,  17 1 2,  at  Carr  End,  in  Yorkfhire,  where  his  father, 
who  had  been  a brewer  at  Knarefbo rough,  after  hav- 
ing travelled  from  one  end  of  America  to  the  other, 
lived  retired  on  a fmall  eftate,  which  he  cultivated, 
and  which  came  afterwards  to  his  eldeft  fon  Alexander, 
who  ftudied  the  law,  but  was  not  regularly  bred  to 
that  profefiicn.  John  was  the  fecond  fon.  Jofeph, 
the  third  fon,  was  an  ironmonger  at  Stockport  in 
Chefhire,  where  he  died  a few  years  ago.  Samuel, 
the  fourth  fon,  went  to  America,  and  became  a cele- 
brated preacher  among  the  Quakers.  There  was 
alfo  a lifter,  Anne,  who  lived  with  the  doctor,  and 
furvived  him.  John  received  his  education  under  the 
kind  care  of  his  grandfather  Thomas  Plough,  a per- 
fon  of  fortune  in  Chefhire,  which  gave  him  a predilec- 
tion for  that  county,  and  at  Sedburgh,  in  Yorkfhire* 

a • 

About  1718,  he  was  put  apprentice  to  Benjamin 
Bartlett,  apothecary,  at  Bradford,  whence  he  removed 
to  London,  October  20,  1736,  and  ftudied  two  years 
as  a pupil  under  Sir  Edward  Willmot,  at  St,  Thomas  s 
3 Jiot'pit^ 
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hofpital.  He  afterwards  went  to  the  univerfity  of 
Edinburgh  to  ftudy  phyfic,  and  took  his  degree  there* 
His  thefis  was  entitled,  ‘c  De  Emeticorum  Ufu  in 
variis  Morbis  tradlandis,”  and  it  has  been  re-publifhed 
in  a colle£lion  of  theles  by  Smellie.  From  Edinburgh 
he  went  to  Leyden  *,  whence,  after  a fhort  flay,  he 
travelled  through  fome  parts  ot  France  and  Germany, 
and,  returning  to  England,  began  his  pra£lice  in  Lon- 
don about  1740,  in  a houfe  in  Whitehart  Court, 
Lombard-flreet,  where  he  refided  till  his  removal  to 
‘Harpur-flreet,  in  1767,  and  acquired  both  reputation 
and  fortune. 

He  was  admitted  a licentiate  of  the  college  of  phy- 
ficians  of  London,  1746,  and  in  1754,  fellow  of  Edin- 
burgh, to  which  he  was  a confiderable  benefactor. 
In  1753,  he  became  a member  both  of  the  royal  and 
antiquarian  focieties,  and  was,  at  his  death,  a mem- 
ber of  the  royal  medical  fociety  at  Paris. 

He  continued  his  praClice  with  uninterrupted  fuc- 
cefs  till  within  the  laft  two  years  of  his  life,  when  the 
illnefs,  which  he  had  brought  on  himfelf  by  unre- 
mitted attention,  obliged  him  to  give  up  a confidera- 
ble part  of  it.  Befide  his  attention  to  medical  fcience, 
he  had  imbibed  an  early  tafle  for  natural  hiftory,  im- 
proved by  his  friend  Peter  Collinfon,  and  employed 
i himfelf  on  coquillage,  and  fmaller  objeCls  of  botany. 

He  was  for  many  years  a valuable  contributor  to  the 
t Gentleman’s  Magazine,  which,  in  return,  confidera- 
bly  aflifted  his  rifing  fame.  His  obfervations  on  the 
weather  and  difeafes  were  begun  there  in  April  1751, 
and  difcontinued  in  the  beginning  of  1756,  being  dif- 

• An  account  of  this  excurfion  is  given  by  Dr.  Lettfom,  in  a 
^atin  letter  to  Dr.  Cuming  of  Dorcheiler,  one  of  his  earlieft  and 
teadieft  friends.  This  letter  has  been  much  admired  for  the  ele- 
;a$ce  of  its  Latinity, 
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appointed  in  his  views  of  exciting  other  experienced 
phyficians  in  different  parts  to  imitate  his  example. 
He  had  very  extenfive  pra&ice,  but  he  did  not  add  to 
his  art  any  very  great  or  various  improvements.  His 
pamphlet  on  the  ulcerous  fore -throat  is,  on  every  ac- 
count, the  beft  of  his  publications,  which  owes  fome 
of  its  merit  to  the  information  of  the  late  Drs.  Lether- 
land  and  Sylvefter*.  It  was  firft  printed  In  174S,  on 
the  re-appearance  of  that  fatal  diforder,  which,  in  1739, 
had  carried  off  the  two  only  fons  of  Mr.  Pelham.  It 
may  be  here  added,  in  juftice  to  Sir  Edward  Willmot, 
that  he,  being  called  in,  preferved  lady  Catharine 
Pelham,  after  her  fons  had  died  of  it,  by  lancing  her 
throat ; a method,  which  he  faid,  he  had  once  before 
purfued  with  the  fame  fuccefs. 

In  1762,  Dr.  Fothergill  purchafed  an  eftate  at 
Upton,  in  Effex,  and  formed  a very  complete  botanic 
garden.  In  17 66,  he  began  regularly  to  withdraw, 
from  Midfummer  to  Michaelmas,  from  the  exceffive 
fatigue  of  his  profeffion,  to  Lee  Hall,  near  Middle-  • 
wich  in  Chefhire,  which,  though  he  only  rented  it  by 
the  year,  he  had  fpared  no  expence  to  improve.  He 
took  no  fees  during  the  recefs,  but  attended  to  pre- 
fcribe  gratis,  at  an  inn  at  Middlewich,  once  a week. 

Some  time  before  his  death,  he  had  been  induftri- 
otis  to  contrive  a method  of  generating  and  preferv- 
ing  ice  in  the  Weft  Indies.  He  was  the  patron  of 
Sidney  Parkinfon,  and  drew  up  the  preface  to  his 
account  of  the  voyage  to  the  South  Seas.  At  his 
expence  alfo  was  made  and  printed  an  entire  new 

* See  Mr.  Chandler’s  treatife  on  a cold,  1761,  p.  55,  where  the 
method  of  treating  this  diforder  is  ablolutely  given  to  Dr. 
Letherland,  who,  with  that  modefty  which  was  his  diftinguilhing 
chara&eriftic,  when  the  doftor’s  M.S.  was  ftiewn  to  him,  exprdsly 
forbad  any  mention  of  his  name  in  it. 
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tranflacion  of  the  Bible,  from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
originals,  by  Anthony  Purver,  a Quaker,  in  two  vo- 
lumes, 1764,  folio;  and  alfo,  in  1780,  an  edition  of 
bifhop.  Percy’s  “ Key  to  the  New  Teftament,”  adapted 
to  the  ufe  of  a feminary  of  young  Quakers  at  Acworth, 
near  Leeds,  founded  in  1778,  by  the  focicty,  who 
purchafed  by  a fubfcription,  in  which  Dr.  I other- 
gill  ftood  foremoft,  the  houfe,  and  an  eftate  of 
thirty  acres,  which  the  Foundling  Hofpital  held  there, 

1 but  which  they  found  inconvenient  for  their  purpofe, 
on  account  of  diftance.  The  dodtor  himfelf  firfl  pro- 
jedted  this  on  the  plan  of  a fmaller  inftitution  of  the 
Lame  kind  at  Gilderfomes.  PTe  alfo  endowed  it  hand- 
fomely  by  his  will.  It  now  contains  above  300  chil- 
dren of  both  fexes,  who  are  clothed  and  inftrudted. 

Among  the  other  beneficent  fchemes  fuggefted  by 
Dr.  Fgthergill,  were  thofe  of  bringing  fifh  to 
London  by  land  carriage,  which,  though  it  did  not 
in  every  refpedt  fucceed,  tended  to  deftroy  a fuppofed 
combination  ; and  of  rendering  bread  much  cheaper, 
though  equally  wholefome,  to  the  poor,  by  making  it 
with  one  part  of  potatoes  and  three  parts  of  houfe- 
hold  flour.  But  his  public  benefadtions,  his  encou- 
ragement of  fcience,  the  inftances  of  his  attention  to 
the  health,  the  police,  the  convenience  of  the  metro- 
polis, &c.  we  cannot  pretend  to  fpecify. 

The  fortune  which  Dr.  Fothergill  had  acquired 
was  immenfe ; and  taking  all  things  together,  the 
houfe  and  moveables  in  Harpur-ftreet,  the  property 
in  Pffiex,  and  his  ready  money,  the  computation  muft 
amount  to  80, cock  FI  is  bufmefs,  when  he  was  in 
full  practice,  was  calculated  at  near  7,000k  per  an- 
num. In  the  influenza  of  1775  and  1776,  he  is  faid 
to  have  had  fixty  patients  on  his  lift  daily,  and  his 
profit  was  eftimated  at  8,oock  per  annum.  The 
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diforder  which  haftened  his  death  was  a fcirrhus  of  the 
proftate  gland,  caufing  an  obftruction  of  the  bladder, 
in  which  were  found,  after  his  death,  two  quarts  of 
water.  This  had  been  gradually  coming  on  him  for 
fix  years,  occafioned  by  a delicacy,  which  made  him 
unwilling  to  alight  from  his  carriage  : and  when,  after 
his  temporary  recovery  from  it  the  year  before  he 
died,  he  fubmitted  to  ufe  relief  in  his  carriage,  it  was 
too  late. 

He  died  at  his  houfe  in  Harpur-ftreet,  Dec.  i63 
1780,  and  his  remains  were  interred  January  5,  in 
the  Quakers  burying  ground  at  Winchmore  Hill. 
The  fpeakers  over  his  grave  were  Ifaac  Sharplefs, 
Sarah  Prior,  and  others.  The  executors,  who  were 
his  After  and  Mr.  Chorley,  linen-draper,  in  Grace- 
church-ftrcet,  who  married  his  niece,  intended  the 
burial  to  be  private  : but  the  defire  of  the  Quakers  to 
attend  the  funeral  rendered  it  impoftible.  Only  ten 
coaches  were  ordered  to  attend  with  his  relations  and 
friends,  but  there  were  more  than  feventy  coaches  and 
chaifes  attending : many  of  the  friends  came  above  a 
hundred  miles  to  pay  the  laid  tribute  of  refpect  to  a 
character  io  highly  efteemed  by  them,  and  to  whom 
they  had  lb  great  obligations,  particularly  thofe  in 
Penpfyl  vania,  to  whom  he  made  very  large  remittances: 
though  his  benevolence  was  by  no  means  confined  to 
perfons  of  his  own  fentiments,  as  innumerable  in- 
ftanccs  confpire  to  prove. 

But  as  the  moft  perfect  characters  have  their  de- 
fects, it  has  been  fuggefted,  that  jealoufy  of  a rival  in 
his  profeflion  among  thofe  of  his  own  religious  per- 
fuafion,  involved  him,  in  one  inftance,  in  conduct  by 
no  means  juftifiable.  Dr.  Leeds,  who  had  not  re- 
ceived a liberal  education,  but,  by  induftry  and  appli- 
cation at  Edinburgh,  had  obtained  a degree  there, 
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•was  chofen,  in  1773,  phylician  to  the  London  hofpi- 
tal.  When  the  college  of  phyficians  in  London  called 
on  him  to  pafs  his  examination,  he  declined  their  fum- 
mons.  Being  thus  deprived  of  a maintenance,  and 
hearing  that  Dr.  Fothercill  had  fpoken  difrefpeCt- 
fully  of  him,  he  lodged  a complaint  againft  him  be- 
fore his  own  fociety.  A reference  to  five  perfons 
approved  by  all  parties  enfued,  and  three  of  them 
awarded  500I.  to  be  paid  to  Dr.  Leeds  by  Dr. 
f Fothergill.  The  latter,  notwithftanding  he  had 
agreed  to  abide  by  the  arbitration,  refufed  to  pay  the 
money  awarded,  and  appealed  to  Weftminfter  Hall. 
His  application  fucceeded,  and  the  forms  of  law  not 
having  been  ftriCtly  adhered  to,  he  efcaped  the  pay- 
ment. His  antagonift  died  foon  after  of  grief. 

The  doCtor,  by  his  will,  appointed,  that  his  fhells 
and  other  pieces  of  natural  hiftory,  fhould  be  offered  to 
the  late  Dr.  Hunter  at  500I.  under  the  valuation  he 
ordered  to  be  taken  of  them.  Accordingly,  Dr. 
Hunter  bought  them  for  1,200!.  The  drawings  and 
collections  in  natural  hiftory  were  alfo  to  be  offered  to 
Sir  Jofeph  Banks  at  a valuation.  His  Englifh  portraits 
and  prints,  which  had  been  collected  by  Mr.  John  Ni- 
cholls,  of  Ware,  and  purchafed  by  him  for  eighty  guineas, 
were  bought  for  two  hundred  guineas  by  Mr.  Thane. 
His  books  were  fold  by  auCtion,  April  30,  1781, 
and  the  eight  following  days.  His  houfe  and  garden 
at  Upton,  which  he  could  vifit  only  on  Saturdays 
during  the  winter,  but  rarely  in  fuminer,  were  valued 
at  io,oocl.  He  fpared  no  pains  to  augment  this  as 
well  as  his  other  collections.  He  had  an  ingenious 
artift,  qualified  to  colleCt  for  him,  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  another  on  the  Alps,  and  employed,  for 
feveral  years  before  his  death,  a painter  in  natural 
hiftory  at  Leeds.  A view  in  this  garden  was  drawn, 
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and  engraved  by  J.  Chapman,  who  made  the  map  of* 
Effex,  Nottinghamfhire,  and  feveral  other  counties. 

It  is  needlefs  to  enumerate  his  various  publications, 
as  they  are  judicioufly  collected  by  his  efteemed  friend, 
the  prefent  much  refpefted  Dr.  Lettfom, 

FRACASTORIUS  (Jerome) 

An  eminent  Italian  Poet  and  Phyfician, 

Was  born  at  Verona  in  1482.  Two  Angularities  are 
related  of  him  in  his  infancy  : one,  that  his  lips  adhered 
fo  clofely  to  each  other  when  he  came  into  the  world, 
that  a furgeon  was  obliged  to  divide  them  with  his 
knife ; the  other,  that  his  mother  was  killed  with 
lightning,  while  he,  though  in  her  arms  at  the  very 
moment,  efcaped  unhurt.  He  was  of  parts  fo  exqui- 
site, and  made  fo  wonderful  a progrefs  in  every  thing 
he  undertook,  that  he  became  eminently  fkilled,  not 
only  in  the  belles  lettres,  but  in  all  arts  and  fciences. 
He  was  a poet,  a philofopher,  a phyfician,  an  aftrono- 
jner,  a mathematician,  &c.  He  was  of  great  confe- 
quence  in  his  time,  as  appears  from  pope  Paul  Ill’s 
making  ufe  of  his  authority,  to  remove  the  council  of 
Trent  to  Bologna,  under  the  pretext  of  a contagious 
diftemper,  which,  as  Fracastorius  depofed,  made  it 
no  longer  fafe  to  continue  at  Trent.  He  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  cardinal  Bembo,  Julius  Sca- 
Jiger,  and  ail  the  great  men  of  his  time.  Fie  died  of 
an  apoplexy  at  Call,  near  Yrerona,  in  15 53;  and  in 
1559  the  town  of  Verona  eredled  a ftatue  in  honour 
pf  him. 

Fracastorius  was  the  author  of  many  per- 
formances, both  as  a poet  and  as  a phyfician  j yet 
never  man  was  more  difinterefted  in  either  of  theie 
capacities, than  he  : evidently  fo  4s  a phyfician,  for  he 
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pra&ifed  without  fees ; and  as  a poet,  whofe  ufual  re- 
ward is  glory,  nothing  could  be  more  indifferent.  It 
is  owinu  to  this  indifference,  that  we  have  fo  little  of 
his  poetry,  in  companion  of  what  he  wrote]  and  that 
among  other  compofitions  his  odes  and  epigrams, 
which  were  read  in  manufcript  with  infinite  admiration, 
and  would  have  been  mod  thankfully  received  by  the 
public,  yet  never  palling  the  prefs  were  loft.  What 
we  have  now  of  his  are  the  three  books  of <c  Syphilis, 

■ or  of  the  French  Difeafe,”  a book  of  mifcellaneous 
poems,  and  two  books  of  his  poem,  entitled,  “ Jo- 
feph,”  which  he  began  at  the  latter  end  of  his  life,  but 
» did  not  live  to  finifh.  And  thefe  works,  it  is  faid, 
would  have  perifhed  with  the  reft,  if  his  friends  had 
not  taken  care  to  preferve  and  communicate  copies  of 
them  : for,  as  he  wrote  mercdy  for  amufement,  he 
never  troubled  himfelf  in  the  lead  what  became  of  his 
works,  after  they  once  got  out  of  his  hands.  Julius 
Scaliger  was  not  content  to  aflerr,  that  he  was  the  bed 
poet  in  the  world  next  to  Yrirgil,  but  he  affirmed  him  to 

I be  the  bed  in  every  thing  elle  ; and,  in  fhorr,  though 
he  was  not  of  a temper  to  give  people  more  than  their 

I due,  he  is  faid  to  have  adored  Fracastorius. 

Bayle  has  fpoken  of  our  author  in  the  following 
terms;  cc  We  can  hardly  forgive  Fracastorius  for 
c<  his  poem  upon  that  vile  didemper,  which  he  ought 
c<  to  have  treated  only  as  a phyfician.  If  he  had  ac- 
u quired  a great  fortune  by  curing  this  terrible  effiehl 
“ of  debauchery,  there  would  have  been  fomething  to 
<c  be  faid.  He  might  have  urged,  that  he  difplayed 
“ his  poetic  talent  upon  this  Neapolitan  evil,  to  tedify 
fC  his  gratitude  for  the  fervices  it  had  done  him ; and 
fC  we  might,  perhaps,  have  cited  him  along  with  the 
f<  furgeon,  who  being  reproved  for  kneeling  down  to 

“ the 
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“ the  ftatue  of  Charles  VUIth,  anfwered,  that  he  knew 
tc  very  well  what  he  did,  and  that  there  v/as  no  faint  he 
cc  held  in  greater  veneration,  than  a prince  who  had, 
fc  though  indeed  indirectly,  enriched  him  by  the  dif- 
“ temper  which  his  foldiers  had  caught  at  Naples; 
<c  but,  praftifing  always  for  nothing,  he  had  no  fuch 
cc  pretence.  To  be  ferious,  the  Syphilis  is  an  incom- 
l(  parable  poem  ; and  charmed  to  admiration  the 
tc  two  Scaligers,  Sannazarius,  and  others,  the  fevered 
“ judges.  Fracastorjus  would  needs  compofe  ano- 
“ ther  poem,  and  he  chofe  for  his  fubjedt  the  adven- 
“ tures  of  the  patriarch  Jofeph  ; but  the  feafon  for 
(c  making  verfe  was  over  with  him,  and  he  no  longer 
“ felt  that  fire  and  vigour  of  imagination,  which  he 
*c  had  fhewn  in  his  former  piece.”  He  comDofed  alfo 
a poem,  called  <c  Alcon,  five  de  Cura  Canum  vena- 
tit'orum.”  His  poems,  as  well  as  his  other  works,  are 
all  written  in  Latin. 

His  medical  pieces  are,  cc  De  Sympathia  et  Anti- 
pathia. — De  Contagione  et  contagiofis  Morbis.”— 

De  Caufis  criticorum  Dierum” — <c  De  Vini  Tem- 
peraturaf*  &c.  His  works  have  been  printed  fepa- 
rately  and  collectively.  The  bell  edition  of  them  is 
that  of  Padua,  1735,  in  2 vols.  4to. — Vide  cc  Nou- 
velles  de  la  Rcpublique,”  &c.  pour  Fev.  1687, 

F R E I N D (John) 

, An  Fnglifli  Phyfician,  and  elegant  Writer, 

Was  born  in  1675,  at  Croton,  in  Northamptonfhire, 
of  which  parith  his  father  William,  a man  of  great 
learning,  piety,  and  integrity,  was  redtor.  He  was 
fent  to  Weftminfter  fchool  with  his  brother  Robert, 
and  put  under  the  care  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Bufby. 
Thence  he  was  eledted  to  Chrift  Church,  Oxford,  in 
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1690,  over  which  Dr.  Aldrich  at  that  time  prefided ; 
and  under  his  aufpices  undertook,  in  conjunction 
with  another  young  gentleman,  to  publifh  an  edition 
of  two  Greek  orations,  one  of  TEfchines,  the  other  of 
Demofthenes,  which  were  well  received,  and  have 
fince  been  reprinted.  The  title  runs  thus,  Cc  iEfchinis 
contra  Ctefiphontem,  et  Demofthenis  de  Corona, 
Orationes.  Interpretationem  Latinam,  et  Vocum 
difficiliorum  Explicationem  adjecerunt  P.  Foulkes  et 
J.  Freind,  aedis  Chrifti  Alumni.”  Oxon.  1696,  8vo, 
and  1715?  8vo.  About  the  fame  time  he  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  revife  that  edition  of  Ovid’s  Metamor- 
phofes,  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  ufe  of  the 
Dauphin,  and  was  that  fame  year  reprinted,  in  8vo, 
at  Oxford. 

Hitherto  he  had  been  employed  in  reading  the  poets, 
orators,  and  hiftorians  of  antiquity  ; by  which  he  made 
himfelf  a perfeCt  mafter  of  the  Greek  language,  and 
had  acquired  a great  facility  of  writing  elegant  Latin, 
in  verfe  as  well  as  profe.  He  now  began  to  apply 
himfelf  to  phyfic  3 and  his  firft  care,  as  we  are  told, 
was  to  digeft  thoroughly  the  true  and  rational  principles 
of  natural  philofophy,  chemiftry,  and  anatomy,  to 
which  he  added  a fufficient  acquaintance  with  the 
mathematics.  The  firft  public  fpecimen  that  he  gave 
of  his  abilities  in  the  way  of  his  profefflon,  was  in 
1699,  when  he  wrote  a letter  to  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir) 
Hans  Sloane,  concerning  a hydrocephalus,  or  watery 
head  3 and  in  1701,  another  letter  in  Latin  to  the  fame 
gentleman,  “ De  Spafmi  rarioris  Hiftoria,”  or  con- 
cerning fome  extraordinary  cafes  of  perfons  afflicted 
with  convulfions  in  Oxfordfhirc,  which,  at  that  time, 
made  a very  great  noife,  and  might  probably  have 
been  magnified  into  fomething  fupernatural,  if  our 
author  had  not  taken  great  pains  to  fet  them  in  a true 
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light.  W e a little  wonder  that  thefe  letters  fhould  ' 
not  have  been  thought,  worthy  of  a place  in  the  col- 
lection of  his  .medical  works;  they  may  be  found, 
however,  in  the  cc  Philofophical  T ranfafrions,”  the  for- 
mer being  No.  25 6,  for  Sept.  1669;  the  latter.  No. 
270,  for  March  and  April  1701. 

Being  now  well  known  and  diflinguifhed,  he  began 
to  meditate  larger  works.  Pie  obferved,  that  Sanc- 
torius,  Borelli,  and  Baglivi,  in  Italy;  and  Pitcairn, 
and  Keil,  here  at  home,  had  introduced  a new  and 
more  certain  method  of  inquiring  after  medical  truths, 


than  had  been  known  aforetime;  and  he  refolved  to 


apply  this  way  of  reafoning,  in  order  to  let  a certain 
fubjeCt  of  great  importance,  of  daily  ufe,  and  general 
concern,  about  which  the  learned  have  always  been 
divided,  in  fuch  a light  as  might  put  an  end  to  difptites. 
This  he  did  by  publifhing,  in  1703,  <c  Emmenologia, 
in  qua  Fluxus  Muliebris  menftrui  Phenomena,  Periodi, 
Vitia,  cum  Medendi  Methodo,  ad  Rationes  mecha- 
nicas  exiguntur,”  8vo.  This  work,  though  at  firft 
it  met  with  fome  opposition,  and  was  then  and  after- 
wards animadverted  upon  by  feveral  writers,  has  al- 
ways been  reckoned  an  excellent  performance  ; and  is, 
as  all  our  author’s  writings  are,  admirable  for  the  beauty 
of  its  ftyle,  the  elegant  difpofition  of  its  parts,  the 
wonderful  fuccin&nefs,  and  at  the  fame  time  perfpi- 
cuity,  and  for  the  happy  concurrence  of  lean  ing  and 
penetration  vifible  through  the  whole.  In  the  mean 
time,  Dr.  Wigan  acknowledges,  that  Frefart,  Simon, 
and  Tellier,  had,  in  what  they  had  written  againft  Dr. 
Freind’s  dodlrine,  <c  raifed  fome  difficulties  which 
iC  defer ved  to  be  folved ; that  the  doctor  himfclf  was 
iC  miftaken  in  fome  minuter  points,  and  had  advanced 
i(  fome  things  not  quite  confident  with  what  he  afeer- 
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wards  wrote  in  his  riper  years ; and  that  he  defigned, 
« in  the  fccond  edition  published  in  London,  to  have 
« corrected  fome  things,  added  others,  and  anfwered 
cc  fome  objections,  but  was  prevented  by  bufinefs  from 
<c  executing  that  defign.  Dr.  Wigan  thinks,  however, 
<c  that  none  of  the  objedtions  are  of  fuch  weight,  but 
tc  that  the  fubftance  of  his  dodtrine,  namely,  the  reality 
“ of  a plethora,  (till  Hands  firm  and  unlhaken." 

In  1704,  he  was  chofen  profeiTor  of  chemiftry  at 
Oxford  ; and  the  year  after  attended  the  earl  of  Peter- 
borough in  his  Spanish  expedition,  as  phyfician  to  the 
army  there,  in  which  pod  he  continued  near  two  years. 
Thence  he  made  the  tour  of  Italy,  and  went  to  Rome, 
as  well  for  the  fake  of  feeing  the  antiquities  of  that 
place,  as  for  the  pleafure  of  vifiting  and  converfing 
with  Baglivi  and  Lancifi,  men  eminent  at  that  time  for 
their  fkill  in  phyfic.  On  his  return  to  England  in 
1707,  he  found  the  charadter  of  his  patron  very  rudely 
treated  ; and,  from  a fpirit  of  gratitude,  publifhed  a 
defence  of  him,  entitled,  “ An  Account  of  the  Earl  of 
Peterborough's  Condudt  in  Spain,  chiefly  fince  the 
railing  the  Siege  of  Barcelona,  1706;”  to  which  is 
added,  <c  The  Campaign  of  Valencia.  With  original 
Papers,"  1707,  8vo.  This  piece,  relating  to  party 
matters,  made  a great  noife,  fome  loudly  commend- 
ing, others  as  loudly  condemning  it*  fo  that  a third 
edition  of  it  was  publifhed  in  1708. 

In  1 707,  he  was  created  dodtor  of  phyfic  by  diploma. 
In  1709,  he  publifhed  his  cc  Praeledtiones  Chemicse ; 
in  quibus  omnes  fere  Operationes  Chymiae  ad  vera 
Principia  et  ipfius  Naturae  Leges  rediguntur,  anno 
1704,  Oxonii,  in  Mufaeo  Afbmoleano  habitr-e."  Thefe 
lectures  are  dedicated  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  and  are  nine 
in  number,  befide  three  tables.  They  were  attacked 
by  the  German  philofophers,  who  were  greatly  alarmed 
. . at 
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at  the  new  principles;  and  therefore  the  authors  of 
<c  Acta  Eruditorum,”  in  1710,  prefixed  to  their  ac- 
count of  them  a cenfure,  in  which  they  treated  the 
principles  of  the  Newtonian  philofophy  as  fidlion,  and 
the  method  of  arguing  made  ufe  of  in  thefe  lectures,  as 
abfurd  ; becaufe,  in  their  opinion,  it  tended  to  recall 
occult  qualities  in  philofophy.  To  this  groundlefs 
charge,  an  anfwer  was  given  by  Freind,  which  was 
publiflied  in  Latin  in  the  cc  Philofophical  Tranf- 
a£tions>’>  and  added,  by  way  of  Appendix,  to  the  fe- 
cond  edition  of  the  tf  Prasledtiones  Cnymicte.”  Both 
the  anfwer  and  the  book  have  been  tranflated  and 
printed  together  in  Englifh. 

In  1 7 1 1 > he  was  eledted  a member  of  the  royal 
fociety,  and  the  fame  year  attended  the  duke  of  Or- 
mond into  Flanders  as  his  phyfician.  After  his  return 
he  refided  moflly  in  London,  and  gave  himlelf  wholly 
up  to  the  cares  of  his  profeflion.  In  1716,  he  was 
chofen  fellow  of  the  college  of  phyficians ; and  the 
fame  year  publifhed  the  firft  and  third  books  of 
u Hippocrates  de  popularibus  Morbis,”  to  which  he 
added  a Commentary  upon  Fevers,  divided  into  nine 
fhort  differtations.  This  work  was  attacked  by  Dr. 
Woodward,  profeffor  of  phyfic  in  Grefham  college, 
in  his  cc  State  of  Phyfic  and  of  Difeafes,  with  an  En- 
quiry into  the  Caufes  of  the  late  Increafe  of  them; 
but  more  particularly  of  the  Small  Pox,  &c.”  1718, 
8 vo ; and  thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of  a difpute, 
which  was  carried  on  with  great  acrimony  and  violence 
on  both  fides.  Parties  were  formed  under  thefe  lead- 
ers, and  feveral  pamphlets  were  written  which  are  not 
worth  mentioning  here.  Freind  fupported  his  opinion, 
concerning  the  advantage  of  purging  in  the  iecond 
fever  of  the  confluent  kind  of  fmall-pox ; for  it  was 
on  this  Angle  point  that  the  difpute  chiefly  turned,  in 
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2 Latin  letter  addrefied  to  Dr.  Mead  in  1719,  and 
fince  printed  among  his  works.  He  was  likewile  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  author  of  a pamphlet,  entitled,  “ A 
Letter  to  the  learned  Dr.  Woodward,  by  Dr.  Byfield,” 
in  1719;  wherein  Woodward  is  rallied  with  great 
fpirit  and  add  refs  : for  Freind  made  no  ferious  an* 
fwer  to  Woodward's  book,  but  contented  himfelf  with 
ridiculing  his  antagonift  under  the  name  of  a celebrated 
empiric.  In  17175  he  read  the  Gulflonian  lefture  in 
the  college  of  phyficians;  and  in  1720,  fpoke  the 
Harveian  oration,  which  was  afterwards  publifhed. 

In  1722,  he  was  elected  into  parliament  for  Laun- 
cefton  in  Cornwall:  and  acting  in  his  flation  as  a fcna- 
tor  with  that  warmth  and  freedom,  which  were  natural 
to  him,  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  fome  quick  fpeeches 
againft  meafures  he  difapproved.  He  was  luppofed 
to  have  a hand  in  Atterbury’s  plot,  as  it  was  then 
called,  and  this  drew  upon  him  fo  much  refentment, 
that  the  habeas  corpus  a£t  being  at  that  time  fuf- 
pended,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower  on  March 
15,  1722.  Here  he  continued  a prifoner  till  Juno 
21,  when  he  was  admitted  to  bail,  his  fureties  being 
Dr.  Mead,  Dr.  Hulfe,  Dr.  Levet,  and  Dr.  Hale;  and 
afterwards,  in  November,  he  was  difcharged  from  his 
recognizance.  The  leifure  afforded  him  by  this  con- 
finement was  not  fo  much  difturbed  by  uneafy  thoughts 
and  apprehenfions,  but  that  he  could  employ  himfelf 
in  a manner  fuitable  to  his  abilities  and  profefiion, 
and  accordingly  he  wrote  another  letter  to  Dr.  Mead, 
concerning  fome  particular  kind  of  fmall-pox.  Here 
alfo  he  laid  the  plan  of  his  laft  and  muft  elaborate 
work,  the  hiflory  of  phyfic,  the  title  of  which  runs 
thus  : “ The  Hiftory  of  Phyfic  from  the  Time  of  Ga- 
len, to  the  Beginning  of  the  fixteenth  Century,  chiefly 
i with  regard  to  Pra&ice,  in  a Difcourfe  written  to  Dr. 
If,  - Mead.” 
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Mead.”  The  firfb  part  of  this  was  publifhed  in  1725, 
the  fecond  year  the  following. 

This  work,  though  juftly  deemed  a mafterly  per* 
formance,  both  for  ufe  and  elegance,  did  not  efcape 
cenfure,  but  was  animadverted  upon  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  envy  of  a party  may  well  account  for 
what  was  written  againft  it  at  home , but  it  fell  alfo  un- 
der the  cognizance  of  the  learned  and  candid  John  Le 
Clerc,  who  could  not  be  iuppofed  to  be  under  any  in- 
fluence of  this  fort,  in  the  exceptions  he  made  to  it,  in 
the  “ Bibliotheque  Ancienne  et  Moderne.”  The  cafe 
was,  however,  Dr.  Daniel  Le  Clerc,  his  brother,  wrote 
a hi  dory  of  phyflc,  which  was  juftly  admired  and  ap- 
plauded, but  reached  no  lower  than  to  the  time  of 
Galen.  Upon  publifhing  a new  edition  in  1723,  there 
was  a little  piece  added  to  it,  called,  <c  Un  Plan  pour 
Servir,  &c.”  that  is,  <c  A Plan  for  the  Continuation  of 
that  Hiftory,  from  the  end  of  the  fecond  Age,  to  the 
middle  of  the  feventeenih.”  The  three  former  parts 
of  Daniel  Le  Clerc’s  hiftory  of  phyfic,  Freind  had 
highly  extolled,  but  had  fpoken  fo  me  what  flightly  of 
“ the  Plan  for  the  Continuation,  &c.”  which  he  re- 
prefented  as  not  only  an  imperfect  and  fuperficial  per- 
formance, but  in  many  particulars  inaccurate  and  erro- 
neous. Againft  this  cenfure  John  Le  Clerc  defends 
his  brother,  and  obferves,  that  Freind  had  not  a juft 
idea  cf  the  piece  he  condemns  in  feveral  points  ; in 
this  particularly,  that  he  all  along  treats  the  plan  for  a 
continuation  of  the  hiftory  cf  phyfic,  as  if  it  were  the 
continuation  itfelf,  whereas  the  author  only  meant  it 
as  a rough  draught,  which  might  be  of  ufe  to  fuch  as 
fhould  undertake  it.  Without  purfuing  the  hiftory  of 
this  trifling  difpute  any  further,  we  may  eafily  perceive, 
that  the  credit  of  Freind’s  work  was  by  no  means  con- 
cerned in  it,  it  being  little  more  than  the  fettling  a point 
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of  honour  between  two  phyficians,  who  happened  to 
fall  upon  the  fame  fubjedh  The  performances  of  Dr, 
Le  Clerc  and  Dr.  Freind  make  between  them  a com- 
plete hiftory  of  phytic,  from  the  earlieft  accounts  to 
the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century  ; the  latter  hav- 
ing begun  where  the  former  left  off. 

Soon  after  he  obtained  his  liberty,  he  was  made 
phyfician  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  and,  on  the  prinze’s 
acceffion  to  the  throne,  became  phyfician  to  the  queen, 
who  honoured  him  v/ith  a great  lhare  of  her  confidence 
and  efteem.  He  did  not,  however,  enjoy  this  place 
long,  but  died  of  a fever,  July  26,  1728,  in  his  52d 
year.  Their  majefties  exprefifed  the  greateft  concern 
at  his  death,  and  fettled  a penfion  upon  his  widow. 
He  left  one  fon,  who  was  educated  at  Weftminfter 
fchool,  and  became  afterwards  a ftudent  at  Chrift 
Church  in  Oxford.  He  was  buried  at  Hitcham  in 
Buckinghamfhire,  near  which  place  he  had  a feat;  but 
there  is  a monument  erected  to  him  in  Weftminfter 
Abbey,  with  an  infcription  fuitable  to  his  memory.  He 
had  himfelf  rendered  the  like  kind  office  to  more  than 
one  of  his  friends,  being  peculiarly  happy  in  this  fpe- 
cies  of  compofition:  the  infcriptions  on  the  monu- 
ments of  Sprat,  bifhop  of  Rochefter,  were  from  his 
pen.  That  on  Phillips,  which  had  been  afcribed  to 
him,  is  fince  afcertained  to  be  by  Atterbury.  Dr. 
Wigan  publifhed  his  Latin  works  together  at  London, 
1733,  in  folio,  adding  to  them  a tranftation  of  his 
<c  Hiftory  of  Phytic,”  into  the  fame  language,  with  an 
excellent  hiftorical  preface,  and  to  the  whole  is  pre- 
fixed an  elegant  dedication  to  his  royal  patronels  the 
late  queen,  by  his  brother  Dr.  Robert  Freind.  His 
works  were  re-printed  at  Paris,  in  1735,  4to. 

There  is  no  occation  to  quote  authorities  in  praife  of 
a man,  whofe  works  are  fo  ftanding  a teftimony  of  his 
V ol.  I*  Y merit 
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merit:  or  we  could  be  abundantly  fupplied.  Dr. 
James  Keil,  in  his  <f  Medicina  Statica  Britannica, 
fays,  that  he  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  “ et  fcribencii 
i(  et  docendi  magiftrum  j”  and  that  not  only  by  the 
ptofeffors  of  that  faculty  in  our  own  nation,  but  by  the 
greateft  men  in  the  profeffion  throughout  Europe : 
and  it  is  certain,  that  Hoffmann  in  Germany,  Helve- 
tius  and  Hecquet  in  France,  and  Boerhaave  in  Hol- 
land, had  a great  veneration  for  him,  and  have  given 
him  the  higheft  praifes.  His  character  is  fet  off  to 
great  advantage  in  the  Harveian  oration,  fpoken  by  Sir 
Edward  Wilmot,  in  1735,  where  he  is  reprefented  as 
a deep  philofopher,  a learned  phyfician,  an  elegant 
writer,  and  an  ornament  to  fociety  ; as  being  very 
honeft  and  humane,  ever  defirous  of  doing  good,  and 
of  communicating  knowledge  to  the  utmoft  extent  of 
his  power.  And  bifhop  Atterbury  laments  his  death, 
as  c<  a public  lofs  in  more  refpefts  than  one  : for  I 
€C  dare  fay,  notwithftanding  his  flation  at  court,  he 
c<  died  with  the  fame  political  opinions  with  which 
<c  I left  him.  He  is  lamented  by  men  of  all  parties  at 
<c  home,  of  all  countries  abroad : for  he  was  known 
u every  where,  and  confeffed  to  be  at  the  head  of  his 
“ faculty.” — Vide  Atterbury’s  cc  Epiftolary  Corre- 
fpondence,”  vol.  i,  p.  195.— Cf  Anecdotes  ofBowyer,” 
p.  587. — cc  Philofophical  Tranfa6lions  for  July, 
Auguft,  and  September,  171 1.” — Wigan,  <l  Praefatio 
ad  Opera  Medica,  J.  Freind.”  Lond.  1733,  folio, 
&c. 
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GADDESDEN  (John  of) 

An  Englilh  Phyfician, 

Author  of  a famous  treatife  on  Medicine,  entitled* 
c<  Rofa  Anglica,”  flouriLhed  towards  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century  ; and  was  the  firft  Englifhman 
employed  at  court  as  a phyfician.  His  book  contains 
a compendium  of  the  whole  practice  of  phyfic  ufed  in 
England  in  his  time,  and  difplays  fome  curious  in- 
fiances  of  knowledge,  mixed  with  a vaft  abundance  of 
quackery  and  low  fuperftition.  He  points  out  the 
method  of  rendering  fait  water  frefb  by  diftillation, 
generally  thought  to  have  been  a much  later  difcovery; 
yet,  as  a remedy  for  the  epilepfy,  he  recommends 
the  patient  to  hear  the  mafs  for  the  faft  of  the  Ember 
weeks,  at  church,  and  afterwards  to  wear  a verfe  of  the 
day’s  gofpel  round  his  neck  on  a fcroll.  Like  other 
phyficians  of  thofe  times,  he  was  an  ecclefiaftic,  and 
enjoyed  church  preferments. 

GALE  (Thomas) 

; Was  born  in  1507,  and  educated  under  Richard  Fer- 
ris, afterwards  ferjeant  furgeon  to  queen  Elizabeth, 
He  was  a furgeon  in  the  army  of  king  Henry  VIII, 
at  Montreuil,  in  1544;  and  alfo  in  that  of  king  Philip, 
at  St.  Quintin,  in  1557.  Fie  afterwards  fettled  in 
London,  and  became  very  eminent  in  the  pradlice  of 
furgery.  He  was  living  in  1586.  Bifhop  Tanner 
gives  the  following  lift;  of  his  works  : 

<c  The  Inftitution  of  a Chirurgeon.  An  Enchiri- 
dion of  Surgery/'  in  four  books,  “ On  Gunfhot 

y 2 Wounds; 
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Wounds,  Antidotary,”  two  books.  All  thefe  wer£ 
printed  together,  London,  1563,  8vo. 

cc  A Compendious  Method  of  curing  Preternatu- 
ral Tumours.  On  the  feveral  kinds  of  Ulcers  and 
their  Cure.  A Commentary  on  Guido  de  Cauliaco.” 
Thefe  are  mentioned  by  William  Cunningham,  in  his 
prefatory  epiftle  to  the  “ Inftitution  of  a Chirurgeon.” 

“ An  Herbal  for  the  Ufe  of  Surgeons.”  This  he 
promifes  towards  the  end  of  his  Enchiridion. 

<f  A Brief  Declaration  of  the  Art  of  Medicine,  and 
the  Office  of  a Chirurgeon.  An  Epitome  of  Galen 
de  natural.  Facultat.”  Thefe  two  are  printed  with  a 
tranflation  of  cc  Galen  de  Methodo  Medendi.” 

<c  The  Inftitution  of  a Chirurgeon,”  and  the  other 
works  printed  with  it>  are  dedicated  to  lord  Robert 
Dudley,  mafter  of  the  horfe  to  queen  Elizabeth.  The 
date  is  July  16,  1563. 

fc  The  Inftitution”  is  a Dialogue,  in  which  Gale 
and  John  Field,  another  furgeon,  who  was  educated  t] 
with  him  under  Ferris,  are  reprefented  as  anfwering  | 
thequeftions  of  a ftudent,  John  Yates.  It  is  a gene-  j 
ral  introduction  to  forgery,  containing  a definition  of  j 
the  art,  with  its  feveral  branches;  a brief  account  of  I 
the  inftruments  and  apparatus  ufed  in  it;  definitions  j 
of  all  the  difeafes  in  which  it  is  converfant;  tables  of  j 
the  different  kinds  of  ulcers,  fradurcs,  difiocations,  &c.  J 
and  a defcription  of  ligatures,  futures,  tents,  and  drcff-  | 

inS8,  J 

u The  Enchiridion”  is  a plain  and  concife  account  of  I 
the  method  of  pradice  in  curing  wounds,  fradures,  * 
and  difiocations.  It  is  extraded  from  former  writers* 
in  furgery,  and  contains  nothing  of  his  own,  except  a c 
powder  for  flopping  the  hemorrhage  after  amputa-  t 
tion,  without  the  cautery.  “ This,”  he  fays,  “ was  I 

« invented  by  himfelf,  and  one  Mafter  Pierpontc,  and  I 

“ firll  I 
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«c  firft  put  in  ufe  and  practice  by  the  furgeons  of  St. 
cc  Thomas's  hofpital,  in  Southwarke.  And  fincethat 
(C  time  put  in  ufe  of  many  more,  both  young  and  old, 
cc  not  onely  in  taking  off  members,  but  refraining  of 
“ blood  both  in  veins  and  arteries,  which  could  not 
<c  be  done  with  hot  irons.”  He  further  declares,  that 
he  has  not  known  two  die,  on  whom  this  powder  was 
ufed  after  amputating  a leg  or  arm.  The  recipe  is 
as  follows : 

R Aluminis  ufli 

/ 

Thuris 

Arfenici  aa  3ij 

Calcis  Vivi  §vj.  Powder  them  together,  and  boil 
them  in  a pint  of  ftrong  vinegar  to  the  confumption  of 
the  liquor.  Take 

Of  the  Dry  Refiduum  3iij 

Bole  Armoniac  Jfs 

Pulv.  Alcamiftic.  Jj.  Reduce  them  to  a very  fine 
powder,  and  you  have  the  medicine  required.  The 
method  of  ufing  it,  is  to  mix  it  with  the  white  of  egg, 
and  fpread  it  upon  tow,  fprinkling  upon  it  fome  of 
the  dry  powder,  and  applying  it  over  the  end  of  the 
flump. 

His  cc  Treatife  on  Gunfhot  Wounds"  is  chiefly 
deflgned  to  confute  the  errour  of  Jerome  of  Brunf* 
wick,  John  de  Vigo,  Alphonfus  Ferrius,  and  others,  in 
fuppofing  thefe  wounds  to  be  of  a venomous  nature  ; 
an  errour  of  bad  confequence  in  pra&ice.  Our  au- 
thor quotes  the  opinions  of  Galen  and  Diofcorides,  con- 
cerning the  ingredients  of  which  gunpowder  is  made, 
fhewing  from  them,  that  they  were  ufed  as  medicines 
inflead  of  being  confidered  as  poifonous.  It  is,  how- 
ever,  to  be  obferved,  that  he  miflakes  the  nitre  of  the 
ancients  for  falt-petre.  He  alfo  proves,  that  the  bullet 
floes  not  acquire  fuch  a heat  in  its  motion  as  to  render 
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its  wound  fimilar  to  a cautery,  which  was  the  common 
opinion.  Thence  he  adopts  a milder  method  of  treat- 
ing thefe  wounds,  directing  his  endeavours  to  the  pro- 
curing a laudable  digeftion,  and  in  all  refpeCts  confi- 
dering  them  as  common  contufions.  Some  of  his 
remedies,  however,  are  (harper  than  modern  practice 
allows  in  thefe  cafes,  fuch  as  ointments  with  precipi- 
tate and  aegyptiacum. 

6C  The  Antidotarie”  is  a collection  of  chirurgical  re- 
ceipts, moftly  extracted  from  other  authors,  but  fome 
of  his  own  invention.  Among  the  reft,  are  a few  of 
Sir  William  Butts’s,  particularly  twro  of  plafters  di- 
rected by  that  phyfician  for  king  Henry  VIII,  vrhen 
troubled  with  fwelied  legs. 

Another  volume  of  this  furgeon’s  works  is  dated  in 
1566,  and  dedicated  to  Sir  Henry  Neville.  The  two 
firft  pieces  contained  in  it  are  entitled,  <c  A brief  De- 
claration of  the  worthy  Art  of  Medicine,”  and  the 
(l  Office  of  a Chirurgeon.”  The  chief  purport  of 
thefe  trafts  is  to  give  a general  hiftory  of  the  healing 
art,  and  to  inculcate  a proper  idea  of  the  neceffity  ot 
a fcientific  method  of  ftudy  in  attaining  it,  and  of  the 
connexion  between  its  feverai  branches.  Numerous 
complaints  of  the  intrufion  of  illiterate  pretenders  and 
cmpiricks  into  the  practice  of  medicine  and  furgery 
are  interfperfed  through  thefe  pieces  ; fome  of  which 
are  worth  notice,  containing  curious  information  of 
the  ftate  of  the  profeffion  at  that  time.  The  deplora- 
ble condition  of  military  practice  may  be  judged  from 
the  following  relation.  £f  I remember,”  fays  he, 
*f  when  I was  in  the  wars  at  Muttrel,  in  the  time  of 
*c  that  moft  famous  prince,  king  Henry  VIII,  there 
£C  was  a great  rabblernent  there,  that  took  upon  them 
iC  to  be  furgeons.  Some  were  fow-gelders,  and  fome 
u horfe-gelders,  with  tinkers  and  coblers.  This  noble 
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Cf  fe£t  did  fuch  great  cures,  that  they  got  themfelves  a 
<c  perpetual  name ; for,  like  as  Theffalus’s  feft  were 
cc  called  Theffalions,fo  was  this  rabblement,  for  their  no* 
Cf  torious  cures,  called  dog-leaches;  for  in  two  dreff- 
<c  ings  they  did  commonly  make  their  cures  whole  and 
<c  found  for  ever,  fo  that  they  neither  felt  heat  nor  cold, 
<c  nor  no  manner  of  pain  after.  But  when  the  duke  of 
<c  Norfolk,  who  was  then  general,  underflood  how 
<c  the  people  did  die,  and  that  of  fmall  wounds,  he 
cc  fent  for  me  and  certain  other  furgeons,  command- 
“ ins  us  to  make  fearch  how  thefe  men  came  to  their 
“ death,  whether  it  were  by  the  grievoufnefs  of  their 
“ wounds,  or  by  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  fur- 
<c  geons ; and  we,  according  to  our  commandment 
cc  made  fearch  through  all  the  camp,  and  found  many 
<c  of  the  fame  good  fellows,  which  took  upon  them 
<c  the  names  of  furgeons,  not  only  the  names  but  the 
<c  wages  alfo.  We  afkingof  them  whether  they  were 
cc  furgeons  or  no,  they  faid  they  were  ; we  demanded 
€C  with  whom  they  were  brought  up,  and  they  with 
fhamelefs  faces  would  anfwer,  either  with  one  cun- 
“ ning  man  or  another  who  was  dead.  Then  we  de- 
cc  manded  of  them  what  chirurgery  fluff  they  had  to 
cc  cure  men  withall ; and  they  would  fliew  us  a pot, 
“ or  a box,  which  they  had  in  a budget,  wherein  was 
fuch  trumpery  as  they  did  ufe  to  greafe  horfes  heels 
<f  withall,  and  laid  upon  fcabbed  horfes  backs,  with 
“ nerval  and  fuch  like.  And  other,  that  were  coblers 
((  and  tinkers,  they  ufed  fhoe-rnaker’s  wax,  with  the 
“ ruff  of  old  pans,  and  made  therewithal  a noble  falve, 
€i  as  they  did  term  it.  But  in  the  end,  this  worthy 
u rabblement  was  committed  to  the  Marfhalfea,  and 
u threatened  by  the  duke’s  grace  to  be  hanged  for 
i(  their  worthy  deeds,  except  they  would  declare  the 
truth  what  they  were,  and  of  what  occupations,  and 
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cc  in  the  end  they  did  confefs,  as  I have  declared  to 
f*  you  before.” 

Our  author,  in  his  (C  Office  of  a Chirurgeon,”  takes 
notice  of  a report  raifed  in  order  to  injure  him,  that 
Dr.  Cuningham,  and  not  himfelf,  was  the  writer  of 
the  works  formerly  publifhed  by  him.  He  acknow- 
ledges, that,  <f  not  having  perfedt  understanding  of 
<c  the  tongues,  he  required  him,  for  the  more  perfec- 
ts tion  thereof,  to  put  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  words 
cc  in  fuch  fort  as  he  thought  good;”  but  contends,  that 
the  matter  was  his  own,  and  the  cafes  related  derived 
from  his  own  pradtice. 

The  reft  of  this  volume  confifts  of  translations  of 
the  3d,  4th,  5th,  and  6th  books  of  Galen’s  cc  The- 
rapeuticon ;”  of  Ills  book  “ On  Preternatural  Tu- 
mours,” and  an  epitome  of  his  three  books  <c  Of 
Natural  Faculties;”  how  far  his  friend  Cuningham 
was  affifting  in  thefe,  we  are  not  told ; but,  from  the 
confeffion  above  mentioned,  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe, 
that  he  would  be  applied  to  on  the  occafion.  Vide 
Aikin’s  <c  Biographical  Memoirs  of  Medicine,’5  p. 
33,  &c. 

GALEANO  (Joseph) 

A Phyfician  of  great  Repute  at  Palermo, 

Not  for  Skill  and  learning  in  his  profeffion  only,  but 
for  his  tafte  alfo,  and  knowledge  of  theology,  mathe- 
matics, poetry,  and  polite  literature  in  general.  There 
ace  feveral  works  of  his  in  Italian,  upon  different  dif- 
eafes ; and  fome  in  Latin,  particularly,  u Hippocra- 
tes redivivus  Paraphrafibus  illuftratus.”  We  owe  to 
him  alfo  a colledtion  of  little  pieces  of  the  Sicilian 
poets,  in  five  volumes.  He  died  in  1675,  greatly  re- 
gretted, for  he  was  a kind  of  oracle  with  his  country- 
men. 
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GALEN  (Claudian) 

After  Hippocrates,  Prince  of  the  Greek  Phyficians, 

Was  a native  of  Pergamus,  in  Afia  Minor,  where  he 
was  born,  about  A. D.  131,  in  the  reign  of  the  eiti-* 
peror  Adrian.  His  father,  whofe  name  was  Nicou, 
had  the  character  of  a very  worthy  man,  and  was  pof- 
fefled  of  an  ample  fortune.  He  was  alfo  well  verfed 
in  polite  literature,  underdood  philofophy,  adronomy, 
and  geometry,  and  had  tade  and  fkill  in  architecture. 
Thus  qualified,  he  fpared  no  pains  or  expence  in  his 
fon’s  education,  and  took  the  trouble  himfelf  to  in- 
ftru£l  him  in  the  firft  rudiments  of  learning ; after  which 
he  procured  him  the  bed  mailers  of  the  age,  both  in 
philofophy  and  eloquence.  He  began  his  ftudies  in 
the  fchool  of  the  Stoics,  and  paffing  thence  to  that  of 
the  Academics,  proceeded  to  the  Peripatetics,  and  then 
looked  into  the  gardens  of  Epicurus.  The  lectures  in 
the  three  former  he  attended  with  diligence  and  de- 
light, treafuring  up  their  precepts  for  his  ufe  ; but  the 
Epicurean  doctrines  were  not  at  all  relifhed  by  him. 
Reviewing  the  whole,  he  fee  ms  to  have  fixed  his  choice 
upon  Ariftotle;  though  we  fometimes  find  him  not 
fparing  the  memory  of  that  father  of  philofophy,  who, 
he  would  make  us  believe,  borrowed  the  founded  parts 
of  his  phyfics  from  Hippocrates. 

Thus  grounded  in  the  fchool  and  univerfity  learn- 
ing of  thofe  times,  he  chofe  phyfic  for  his  profefiion, 
being  determined  thereto  by  a dream,  which  his  father 
had  a little  before  his  death.  In  this  purfuit  he  put 
himfelf  two  years  afterwards  under  a difciple  of  Athe- 
naeus,  father  of  that  which  is  called  the  Pneumatic  left. 
It  mud  be  obferved,  that  phyfic  had  undergone  the 
fame  fate  with  philofophy,  and,  like  that,  was  broken 
at  this  time  into  feveral  divifions  and  fub-divifions. 
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The  three  principal  feels  were  the  Dogmatifts,  orRa- 
tionalifts,  the  Methodifts,  and  the  Empirics.  Of  thefe, 
the  Pneumatics,  or  Spiritualifts,  were  a branch  of  the 
Methodifts ; and  as  their  pradlice  was  founded  upon  a 
few  principles  eafily  underftood,  they  rejected  philo- 
fophy  as  of  no  ufe  in  medicine.  Upon  this  principle, 
the  ftift  mafter  of  Galen  was  fo  far  from  thinking: 
logic,  for  inftance,  to  be  a neceffary  preparative  for 
the  ftudy  of  his  profeftion,  that  he  did  not  lcruple  even 
to  glory  in  his  ignorance  of  that  art.  But  this  be- 
haviour gave  great  difguft  to  his  fcholar,  who  there- 
upon left  him,  and  applied  himfelf  to  feveral  other 
mailers  of  each  fe£l  indiferiminately.  Herein  follow- 
ing the  fame  method  he  had  taken  in  philofophy,  he 
appropriated  whatever  he  judged  of  fervice  to  him, 
without  regard  to  parties;  yet  in  general  he  preferred 
the  Dogmatifts,  and  efpecially  their  founder,  Hippo- 
crates, greatly  above  the  reft. 

Having:  exhaufted  all  the  fources  of  literature  to  be 
found  at  home,  he  refolved  to  travel  abroad,  in  order 
to  improve  himfelf  among  the  moft  able  phyficians  in 
ail  parts,  intending  at  the  fame  time  to  take  every  op- 
portunity which  his  travels  would  afford  him,  of  in- 
fpedling  on  the  fpot  the  plants  and  drugs  of  the  feve- 
ral countries  through  which  he  paffed.  In  this  view  he 
went  firft  to  Alexandria,  where  he  continued  fome 
years,  induced  thereto  by  the  then  flourifhing  ftate  of 
the  arts  and  fciences  in  that  city.  Thence  he  palled 
into  Cilicia,  and  travelling  through  Paleftine  viftted 
the  iftes  of  Crete  and  Cyprus,  and  other  places. 
Among  the  reft  he  made  two  voyages  to  Lemnos,,  on 
purpofe  to  view  and  examine  the  Lemnian  earth,  which 
was  fpoken  of  at  this  time  as  a confiderable  medicine. 
In  the  lame  fpirit  he  went  into  the  lower  Tyria,  to 
get  a thorough  infight  into  the  true  nature  of  the  Opo- 
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b alia  mum,  or  Balm  of  Gilead.  Having  completed 
his  defign,  he  returned  home  by  the  way  of  Alexan- 
dria. 

He  was  now  only  28  years  of  age,  yet  had  made 
fome  confiderable  advances  towards  improving  his 
art.  For  inftance,  he  had  acquired  a particular 
(kill  in  the  wounds  of  the  nerves,  and  was  pofTefied 
of  a method  of  treating  them  never  before  known. 
The  pontiff  of  Pergamus  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
trying  his  new  method  upon  the  gladiators,  and  he 
was  fo  fuccefsful  that  not  a Angle  one  peri  died  by  any 
wounds  of  this  kind.  By  the  by  we  fee  here,  as  well 
as  in  feveral  other  infhnces,  that  Galen  ftudied,  un- 
derftood,  and  pradlifed  lurgery  as  well  as  phyfic.  He 
had  been  four  years  at  Pergamus,  exercifing  his  fa- 
culty with  unrivalled  fame,  when  being  made  unealy 
by  fome  ieditious  difturbances,  he  quitted  his  country, 
and  went  to  Rome,  refolving  to  fettle  in  that  grand 
capital.  But  his  views  were  difappointed ; the  phyfi- 
cians  there,  fenfible  of  the  danger  of  fuch  a comoeti- 
tor,  found  means  by  degrees  to  undermine  him,  fo  that 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  city  in  a few  years.  How- 
ever, he  had  in  that  time  made  feveral  acquaintances, 
both  of  confiderable  rank,  and  the  firft  charafter  for 
learning.  Among  others  he  had  a particular  con- 
nexion with  Eude mus,  a peripatetic  philofopher  of 
great  repute.  This  perfon  he  cured  of  a fever,  which 
from  a quartan  had  degenerated  into  a triple  quartan, 
by  the  ill-judged  application  which  the  patient  had 
made  of  the  theriaca ; and,  what  is  fomewhat  remark- 
able, Galen  cured  the  malady  with  the  fame  medicine 
that  had  caufed  it ; and  moreover  predidled  when  the 
fits  would  firft  ceafe  to  return,  and  in  what  time  the 
patient  would  be  entirely  recovered.  In  effeft,  fo 
prodigious  was  his  (kill  and  fagacity  in  thefe  fevers, 
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that  if  we  may  believe  his  own  words,  he  was  able  to 
predid  from  the  firft  vifit,  or  from  the  firft  attack, 
what  fpecies  of  fever  would  appear,  a tertian,  quartan, 
or  quotidian.  Befides  Eudemus,  he  was  greatly  ef* 
teemed  by  Sergius  Paulius,  praetor  of  Rome  ; as  alfo 
by  Barbarus,  uncle  to  the  emperor  Lucius  ; by  Seve- 
rus,  then  conful,  and  afterwards  emperor;  and  laftly 
by  Boethus,  a perfon  of  confular  dignity,  in  whofe 
prefence  he  had  an  opportunity  of  making  diffedions, 
and  of  fhewing  particularly  the  organs  of  refpiration  and 
of  the  voice.  His  reputation,  likewife,  was  much  en- 
creafed  by  the  fuccefs  which  he  had  in  recovering  the 
wife  of  Bcethus,  who  on  that  occafion  prefented  him 
with  four  hundred  pieces  of  gold.  But  what  he  valued 
himfelf  mod  upon  was  the  cafe  of  a lady,  who  was 
faid  to  lie  in  a very  dangerous  condition ; when,  being 
called  to  her,  he  prefently  difcovered  her  ladyfhip’s  dis- 
order to  be,  that  fhe  was  deeply  in  love  with  a rope- 
dancer. 

Meanwhile  fo  many  proofs  of  his  fuperior  fkill, 
added  to  the  refped  fhewn  him  by  feveral  principal 
perfonages,  created  him,  as  has  been  faid,  fo  many 
enemies  among  his  brethren  of  the  faculty,  that  he 
found  it  neceflary  to  quit  the  city  of  Rome,  after  a re- 
fidence  there  of  about  four  or  five  years,  confequently 
he  was  about  thirty-three  when  he  returned  to  Perga- 
mus.  But  he  had  not  been  there  long,  when  the  em- 
perors Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Yerus,  who  had 
heard  of  his  fame,  lent  for  him  to  A.quileia,  where 
they  refided  at  that  time.  He  was  no  fooner  arrived 
in  this  city,  than  the  plague,  which  had  fhewn  itfelf 
before,  broke  out  with  frefh  and  greater  fury,  fo  that 
the  emperors  were  obliged  to  remove,  attended  with 
a very  fmall  retinue.  Lucius  died  on  the  road,  but 
his  corpfe  was  carried  to  Rome ; and  our  phyfician 
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found  means,  though  not  without  fome  trouble,  to 
follow  foon  after.  He  had  not  been  long  returned, 
when  Marcus  acquainted  him  with  his  intention  to 
take  him  in  his  train  to  Germany  ; but  Galen  ex- 
cufed  himfelf,  alledging  that  JEfculapius,  for  whom  he 
had  a particular  devotion,  ever  fince  the  god  cured 
him  of  a mortal  impofthume,  had  advifcd  him  in  a 
dream  never  to  leave  Rome  again.  The  emperor 
yielding  to  his  folicitations,  he  continued  in  the  city  ; 
and  it  was  during  the  abfence  of  Marcus,  that  he  com- 
pofed  his  celebrated  treadle,  <c  De  Ufu  Partium,”  and 
fome  others. 

All  this  time  the  faculty  retained  their  old  grudge, 
and  perfecuted  him  continually,  infomuch  that  he 
was  apprehenfive  of  fome  defign  againft  his  life. 
Under  this  fufpicion,  he  very  often  retired  to  a 
country-houfe,  where  Commodus,  the  emperor’s  fon, 
refided.  This  prince  was  then  under  the  tuition  of 
Pitholaus,  to  whom  the  emperor  had  given  orders,  if 
his  fon  fhould  be  taken  ill,  to  fend  for  Galen.  This 
order  gave  our  phyfician  an  opportunity  of  attending 
the  prince  in  a fever,  which  appeared  very  violent  on 
the  firft  accefs.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  remove 
the  difeafe,  and  the  following  eulogium  of  him  was 
made  by  Fauftina  the  princefs : <c  Galen,”  fays  fhe, 
cc  flicws  his  fkill  by  the  effects  of  it,  while  other  phy- 
cc  ficians  give  us  nothing  but  words.”  He  alfo  cured 
Sextus,  another  of  Marcus’s  fons,  and  predicted  the 
fuccefs  againft  the  opinion  of  all  his  colleagues. 

Thus  he  raifed  his  fame  above  the  reach  of  envy; 
and  he  continued  not  only  to  preferve  but  encreafe  it. 
The  emperor,  after  his  return  from  the  German  expe- 
dition, was  fuddenly  feized  in  the  night  with  the  gripes, 
which  being  followed  by  a great  flux,  threw  him  into 
a fever.  Next  day  he  took  a dole  of  hiera  picra,  and 
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another  of  the  theriaca  ; after  which  the  doftars,  who 
had  attended  his  perfon  in  the  army,  ordered  him  to  be 
kept  quiet,  giving  him  nothing  but  a little  broth  for 
the  fpace  of  nine  hours.  Galen,  being  called  in  foon 
after,  attended  with  the  refl,  who,  upon  feeling  the 
patient’s  pulfe,  were  of  opinion  that  he  was  going  into 
an  ague.  The  emperor,  obferving  that  Galen  flood 
flill  without  approaching  him,  afked  the  reafon ; 
Galen  replied,  that  his  pulfe  being  touched  twice  by 
his  phyficians,  he  depended  upon  them,  not  doubting 
but  they  were  better  judges  of  the  pulfe  than  he  was. 
The  emperor,  little  fatisfied  with  this  anfwer,  imme- 
diately held  out  his  arm,  whereupon  Galen,  having 
confidered  the  pulfe  with  great  attention,  faid,  “ I 
cc  pronounce  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  here  with 
<c  the  accefs  of  an  ague  ; but  the  flomach  is  over- 
*c  charged  with  lomething  that  remains  undigefled, 
<c  which  is  the  true  caufe  of  the  fever.”  Thefe  words 
were  no  fooner  uttered,  than  the  prince  cried  out  aloud, 
“ That  is  the  very  thing,  you  have  hit  the  cafe  ex- 
<c  adlly ; and  repeating  the  words  three  times,  afked 
what  mufl  be  done  for  his  relief.  “ If  it  were  the  cafe 
“ of  any  other  perfon,”  replied  Galen  with  great  ad- 
drefs,  “ I fhould  order  a little  pepper  infufed  in  wine, 
<c  which  I have  often  tried  with  fuccefs  in  this  cafe } 
« but  as  it  is  the  cuftom  to  adminifler  to  fovereign 
“ princes  only  mild  remedies,  it  fuffices  to  apply  hot 
fC  to  the  flomach  a piece  of  flannel  dipt  in  the  oil  of 
“ fpike.”  Marcus  did  not  neglect  to  make  ufe  of  both 
thefe  remedies ; and  in  the  ifiue  faid  to  Pitholaus,  his 
fon’s  governor,  “ We  have  but  one  phyfician  : Galen 
« is  the  only  valuable  man  of  the  faculty.” 

Thus  diflinguifhed  above  his  contemporaries,  did 
this  prince  of  phyficians  continue  to  pradtife  at  Rome, 
the  capital  of  the  world,  till  he  was  obliged  to  fubmit 
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to  fate,  like  other  mortals.  His  death  happened,  A.D. 
aoi,  in  his  70th  year.  He  had  ufually  enjoyed  a per- 
fect ftate  of  health,  the  effedt  of  obferving  a fti  idl  re- 
gimen, both  in  diet  and  exercife ; for  being  fubject  to 
frequent  diforders  in  his  younger  days,  he  ftudied  his 
own  conftitution,  and  having  fixed  the  methods  of  pre- 
ferring it,  followed  them  ftridtly.  Before  he  was  eight 
and  twenty,  he  fcarcely  palled  a year  without  fome 
diforder  ; we  have  already  mentioned  an  impoflhume, 
which  was  cured  by  the  aftiftance  of  TTculapius.  Of 
this  he  gives  the  following  account : <c  Being  affiidfed 
cc  with  a fixed  pain  in  that  part  where  the  diaphragm 
“ is  fattened  to  the  liver,  I dreamed  that  ^Efculapius 
“ advifcd  me  to  open  that  artery  which  lies  between 
<c  the  thumb  and  fecond  finger  of  my  right  hand.  I 
cc  did  fo,  and  immediately  found  myfelf  well.’>  His 
regimen  was  nothing  more  than  taking  care  to  eat 
fuch  meats  as  were  of  eafy  and  equal  digeftion,  abftain- 
ing  particularly  from  fummer  fruits,  confining  him- 
felf  to  figs  and  raifins,  and  ufing  a conftanl  equal 
exercife.  By  following  thefe  rules  he  never  had  any 
diftemper,  except  once  a fever  of  one  day’s  continu- 
ance, occafioned  by  too  much  ftudy  and  over  fatigue. 

He  was  a man  endowed  with  excellent  parts,  and 
having  the  advantage  of  the  befl  education,  became 
not  only  a great  phyfician,  but  alfo  a great  philofopher. 
He  was  particularly  happy  in  a facility  of  expreffion, 
and  an  unafFefted  eloquence.  His  ftile,  however,  is 
Afiatic,  that  is,  extremely  diffufe;  his  fentences  are 
fometimes  perplexed,  and  fometimes  abfolutely  ob- 
fcure.  The  great  number  of  books  which  we  have  of 
his  writing,  to  pafs  over  thole  which  are  loft,  are  a 
convincing  proof  how  little  pains  it  coft  him  to  write. 
Suidas  tells  us,  that  he  wrote  not  only  of  phyfic  and 
philofophy,  but  of  geometry  and  grammar  too.  There 
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are  reckoned  above  500  books  of  his  writing  upon 
phyfic  only,  and  about  half  that  number  upon  other 
i'ciences.  He  even  wrote  two  books  containing  a ca- 
talogue  of  his  works,  fhewing  the  time  and  place  in 
which  fome  of  them  were  written,  together  with  the 
occafion  of  writing  them,  and  the  proper  order  of 
reading  them.  Asa  phyfician,  his  character  is  too  well 
known  at  this  time  of  day  to  need  any  commenda- 
tion. We  fhall  only  take  notice  of  the  efteem  which 
the  ancients  had  for  him.  Athenseus,  his  contempo- 
rary, fhewed  the  great  opinion  he  had  of  his  merit  as 
a philofopher,  by  making  him  a gueft  at  his  feaft  of 
the  philofophers,  where  he  not  only  compliments  him 
upon  the  great  number  of  his  writings,  but  adds,  that 
in  elocution  and  perfpicuity  of  ftyle,  he,  was  inferior 
to  none.  Eufebius,  who  lived  about  one  hundred 
years  after  him,  obferves,  that  the  veneration  in  which 
Galen  was  held  as  a phyfician  was  fuch,  that  many 
looked  upon  him  as  a god,  and  even  paid  him  divine 
worlhip;  and  accordingly  Trallian  gives  him  the  title 
of  <c  mod  divine.”  Oribafius,  who  fiourifhed  foon 
after  Eufebius,  and  was  himfelf  an  archiater,  teftified 
his  efteem  for  Galen,  by  the  extracts  he  made  of  his 
works,  as  well  as  by  the  praifcs  he  bellowed  upon 
him.  iEtius,  and  Paulus  iEgineta,  have  alfo  copied 
Galen,  particularly  the  latter;  and  his  works  were 
commented  upon  by  Stephen  the  Athenian.  Avicenna, 
Averroes,  and  the  reft  of  the  Arabian  phyftcians, 
who  take  the  belt  of  what  they  have  from  Galen, 
have  not  been  wanting  in  their  eulogies  upon  him. 
However,  after  all,  it  is  certain  he  had  in  his  own 
time  a confiderable  party  to  contend  with,  and  thefe 
latter  ages  have  raifed  up  fome  powerful  adverfaries  to 
his  name.  The  pra61ice  of  Hippocrates,  which  bela- 
boured to  re-eftablifhj  did  not  triumph  over  the  lec t 
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of  the  Methodifts,  or  other  fedts,  immediately  upon 
Galen’s  declaring  againft  them.  The  fe<ft  of  the 
Methodifts  fupported  its  credit  for  feme  ages  from  that 
time,  and  even  furnilhed  phyficians  to  the, emperors 
long  after.  Yet  it  mouldered  away  by  degrees  ; and, 
notwithftanding  all  the  efforts  ot  the  moderns,  the 
party  of  Galen  is  very  numerous  at  this  day. 

Thus  we  have  exhibited  the  bright  fide  of  our  phy- 
fician's  charadfer;  but,  partial  as  we  are  to  this  cele- 
brated man,  we  (hall  difeharge  the  office  of  faithful 
biographers,  by  expofing  the  iefs  pleafing  traits,  which 
tend  but  in  a very  trifling  degree  to  fhade  what  wo 
have  already  faid.  The  greateft  geniuffes  have  their 
blcmifhes  and  defedts,  which  too  are  often  in  propor- 
tion greater,  or  at  leaft  are  feen  more  confpicuoufly 
by  being  linked  to  fo  much  fplendour.  The  foible 
which  ftands  foremoft  on  this  fide  of  Galen’s  cha- 
racter is  vanity.  It  is  true,  this  is  a weaknefs  gene- 
rally incident  to  great  as  well  as  moderate  talents  ; buc 
in  Galen  it  was  fo  exceffive,  as  to  carry  him  beyond 
the  bounds  of  prudence  and  decency.  His  writings 
are  full  cf  his  own  praifes,  and  he  magnifies  himfelf 
in  the  fame  degree,  as  he  debafes  other  phyficians 
Who  differed  from  him,  in  refuting  whom,  he  throws 
out  the  flowers  of  an  acrimonious  rhetoric  with  an  un- 
fparing  hand.  We  have  already  given  a convincing 
proof  of  the  good  opinion  he  entertained  of  himfelff 
and  how  little  he  fcrupled  to  make  his  own  eulogy  in 
his  recital  of  M.  Aurelius’s  diforder.  That  whole 
book  abounds  with  ffories  of  the  fame  caff,  which 
alfo  at  the  fame  time  ferve  to  impeach  him  of  pride, 
and  that  the  moft  unfociable  fpecies  of  it,  we  mean, 
a difdain  and  contempt  of  eveiy  body  elfe  upon  the 
comparifon.  In  this  fpirit,  we  fee  him  giving  way  to 
injurious  reproaches  againft  the  Methodifts,  whom 
he  calls  “ The  affes  of  Theffalus.”  He  obferved, 
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indeed,  more  complaifance  towards  Erafidratus,  Af- 
clepiades,  and  others  of  the  more  ancient  phyficians ; 
yet  ftil),  among  the  praifes  he  bellows  upon  them, 
there  efcapes  from  him  more  than  fufficient  of  fupcr- 
cilious  hauglitinefs.  But  he  grows  fomewhat  infup- 
portable  in  the  odentatious  parade  which  he  makes  of 
having  done  in  phyfic  what  Trajan  had  done  in  the 
Roman  empire  : ct  No  perfon  whatfoever  before  me,” 
fays  he,  <c  hath  fliewn  the  true  method  of  treating:  dif- 

r CP 

cc  eafcs  : Hippocrates,  indeed,  pointed  out  the  fam$ 

<c  road,  but  as  lie  was  the  fir  ft  who  difcovered  it,  fo 

<f  he  went  not  fo  far  therein  as  were  to  be  wifhed.  He 

a obferved  no  good  order,  he  gave  no  attention  to 

<c  fome  indications  of  great  moment ; he  did  not 

<c  make  all  the  neceffiary  diftinCtions,  but  from  an  af- 

<c  fe&ation  of  brevity,  in  the  manner  of  the  ancients, 

<f  he  is  frequently  obfcure,  and  fays  very  little  of  comr 

plicated  diforders.  In  a word,  Hippocrates  made  a 

c<  beginning,  but  there  wanted  another  to  finifh  : he 

<c  opened  the  way,  but  to  make  the  path  eafy  was  dill 

“ a quaefitum.  We  faw  formerly  the  roads  both  dirty 

<c  and  flony,  full  of  briars,  and  covered  with  wood* 

cc  In  fome  the  rife  was  too  fnarp,  and  the  defcent  too 

<c  deep  : others  were  impracticable,  either  by  reafonof 

<c  the  wild  beads  which  infeded  them,  or  the  waters 

u and  rivers  which  crofted  them.  In  fine,  they  were 

<c  too  long  and  roo  difficult.  , Such  was  the  date  of  the 

cc  roads  in  Italy  before  they  were  mended  by  Trajan. 

a But  he  ordered  thofe  that  were  full  of  mire  or  water 

% 

« to  be  paved  with  caulevvays,  threw  bridges  over  the 
<c  rivers,  and  diortened  the  ways  which  were  too  long. 
“ He  caufed  new  paths  to  be  opened  over  the  moun- 
cc  tains,  where  the  afcent  and  defcent  were  more  eafy, 
<c  and,  avoiding  the  deferts,  made  a paftage  through  an 
iC  inhabited  country.  In  fine,  he  rendered  the  roads 

<c  practicable,  which  were  not  fo  before.”  And  yet 
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Ifrhat  is  tfioft  odious  of  all,  after  fo  much  vaunting  and 
pelf-homage,  we  find  him  declaring  himfelf  a fworn 
|‘nemy  to  any  kind  of  praife  : “ For  my  part,”  fays  he, 
Speaking  to  his  fcholars  or  his  friends,  cc  I never  made 
the  reputation,  which  1 might  acquire  in  the  world, 

I any  part  of  my  ftudy  ; my  foie  aim  Was  truth  and 
|jc  fiience.  It  is  for  this  reafon  that  I never  fet  my 
|:  name  to  any  of  my  books,  and  I have  even  forbid- 
if  den  your  making  any  extravagant  eulogies  for  me, 
it  as  is  your  cuflom  to  do.” 

Galen  is  likewife  reproached  with  being  fuperfli- 
ftjous,  and  we  have  given  an  inftance  of  his  opening 
$1  vein  in  confequence  of  a dream.  He  tells  us  alfo 
Eh  the  fame  place,  that  he  had  two  more  dreams  of  the 
same  kind  5 and  he  fays  in  another  place,  that  being 
s:nce  confulted  in  the  cafe  of  a fwelled  tongue,  he  di- 
lpcled  a purge,  and  fomewhat  cooling  to  be  held  upon 
q ie  part : the  patient  took  the  purge,  and  had  a dream 
t ie  fame  night,  in  Which  he  was  ordered  to  apply  a 
[gargle  of  lettuce-juice,  which  fucceeded  very  well. 
:ut  this  fuperftition  was  the  religion  of  his  country, 

I ^ • * 1 " 

■ which  iEfculapius,  as  he  tells  us,  was  the  god,  and 
1 ;as  held  to  be  that  particular  god  whofe  province  it 
1 ias  to  afTift  the  fick  in  dreams.  Trallien  indeed  tells 
I (lory,  which,  if  true,  would  put  the  point  beyond 
bl  doubt.  That  phyfician  quotes  a pafiage  from  a 
; )ok,  as  he  fays,  of  our  author’s,  wherein  he  writes 
flj  this  effedl : cc  Some  people  hold  charms  and  en- 
i chantments  to  be  no  better  than  old  wives  (lories, 
Dr  and  I myfelf  was  a long  time  of  that  opinion.  But 
i what  I have  clearly  feen  fince  upon  this  fubjedl  hath 
; convinced  me,  that  they  have  a great  effiedl ; hav- 
ing often  tried  them  with  fuccefs  in  the  (lings  ofT 
fcorpions,  and  fometimes  feen  bones  that  (luck  in 
Si  the  throat  difcharged  by  the  force  of  fome  words, 
&c.”  The  book  is  quoted  under  the  title  of  “ The 
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Manner  of  treating  Difordcrs  according  to  Plomer.* 
But  as  no  fuch  book  of  Galen’s  is  now  in  being,  the 
genuinencls  of  it  may  be  fairly  queftioned,  and  it  is 
certain,  that  he  never  gave  into  the  idle  tales  of  other 
phyficians  concerning  certain  facred  plants  and  magical 
remedies.  He  is  alfo  charged  with  bearing  a particu- 
lar enmity  to  the  Chriftians  : it  is  true,  fpeaking  of  the 
Methodifts,  and  other  lefts  in  phyfic,  he  fays,  <c  thac 
“ their  feveral  followers  were  as  obftinately  attached 
“ to  their  parties,  as  the  difciples  of  Mofes  and  Chrift 
€e  were  to  theirs/*  But  this  does  not  imply  any  parti- 
cular ill-will  againft  the  Chriftians,  or  that  he  thought  : 
worfe  of  them  than  the  Pagans  generally  did.  As  to 
the  ftory  that  is  told  of  Galen  hearing  in  his  old  age 
of  the  miracles  wrought  in  Judea  by  the  name  of 
Jefus,  and  refolving  to  take  a journey  thither  to  fee 
him,  but  that  he  died  on  the  road,  or  upon  the  borders 
of  the  country,  after  lying  ill  ten  days  of  a fever,  it  is 
all  a monkifh  fable. 

'•  E 

* * ! 

GARANCIERES  (Theophilus  oe) 

M.D.  of  the  Univerfity  of  Caen  in  Normandy, 

Was  incorporated  in  the. fame  degree  at  Oxford,  in 
3657,  being  at  that  time  phyfician  to  the  French  am. 
baffador.  Several  writers  have  borne  teftimony  to  hit 
charafter,  as  a man  of  diftinguifhed  parts  and  learning 
* He  was  author  of  the  <c  Anglias  Flagellum  ; five  Ta- 
bes Angiica,”  1647,  i2mo. — “The  admirable  Vir*  1 
rues,  &c.  of  the  true  and  genuine  Tinft.  of  Coral/  j 
3668,  8vo.  Fie  tranfiated  into  Englifh,  <f  The  Pro- c. 

* This  phylician  alfo  pubiifhcd,  “ A Mite  call  into  the  Treafar  I 
of  the  famous  City  of  London,  being  a brief  and  methodical  DH  1 
courfe  of  the  Nature,  Caufes,  Symptoms,  Remedies,  and  Prefer^  * 
lion  from  the  Plague  in  this  calamitous  Year,  1665.’’ — Adel 
feendentof  this  eminent  man  now  praCUles  phyfic  in  the  ckyof  York  fl 
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phecies  or  Prognoftics  of  Michael  Noftradamus,  phy- 
fician  to  Henry  II,  Francis  II,  and  Charles  IX,  Kings 
of  France,”  1672,  folio.  Wood  informs  us,  that  he 
died  in  a poor  and  obfcure  condition,  within  the  liberty 
of  Weftminfter,  of  a broken  heart,  occafioned  by  the 
ill  ufage  of  a certain  knight,  but  neither  mentions  the 
knight’s  name,  nor  the  time  of  Garancieres’s  death. 

GARANGEOT  (Rene  Jacqjjes  Croissant  de) 

1 

A French  Surgeon  of  Eminence,  Author  of  fome  efteemed  Works 

on  Subje&s  relating  to  his  Profeflion, 

/ 

Was  born  at  Vitri,  in  1688.  He  was  royal  leflurer  in 
i fiirgery  at  Paris,  and  a fellow  of  the  royal  fociety  in 
, London.  His  knowledge  was  extenfive,  and  his 
i manual  dexterity  in  operations  celebrated.  His  works 

are, 

1.  “ A Treatife  on  the  Inftruments  of  Surgery ,’* 
2 vols.  1 2 mo,  1727. 

2.  u A Treatife  on  the  Operation  for  the  Stone,’* 
i2mo,  1730. 

3.  u The  Anatomy  of  the  Vifcera,”  2 vols.  nmo, 
1742. 

4.  “ On  the  Operations  of  Surgery,”  3 vols.  nmo, 
1749. 

5.  <f  La  Myotomie  Humaine  ; the  Art  of  DifTeft- 
; ing  the  Human  Muicles,”  2 vols.  nmo,  1750. 

All  thefe  are  reckoned  valuable.  The  author  died 
at  Paris  in  1759. 

GARTH  (Sir  Samuel) 

An  excellent  Poet  and  Phyfician, 

Defcended  from  a good  family  in  Yorkfhire,  and  was 
fent  from  fchool  to  Peter-houfe  college  in  Cambridge  * 
'where,  making  choice  of  phyfic  for  his  profeflion,  he 
made  himfelf acquainted  with  the  fundamental  principles, 
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£nd  preparatory  requifites  of  that  ufeful  fcience.  At 
the  fame  time  he  had  an  admirable  genius  and  tafle  for 
polite  literature  ; and  being  much  delighted  with  thofe 
ftudies,  he  continued  at  the  college,  fpending  his  leifure  i 
hours  that  way,  till  he  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  July 
7,  1691.  Soon  after  which,  refolving  to  fettle  in  the 
praftice  of  his  profefiion  in  London,  he  offered  him- 
felf  a candidate  to  the  college  of  phyficians ; and  being 
examined  March  12,  1691-2,  was  admitted  fellow 
June  26th  following. 

The  college  at  this  time  was  engaged  in  that  chari- 
table projedt  of  prefcribing  to  the  fick  poor  gratis,  and 
furni flung  them  alfo  with  medicines  at  prime  coft.  The 
foundation  of  this  charity  was  firft  begun  by  an  unani- 
mous vote,  pafTed  July  28,  1687,  ordering  all  their 
members  to  give  their  advice  grads,  to  all  their  fick 
‘neighbouring  poor,  when  defired,  within  the  city  of 
London,  or  feven  miles  round.  And  in  the  view  qf 
'Tendering  this  vote  more  effectual,  another  was  pafTed, 
Auguft  13,  1688,  that  the  laboratory  of  the  college 
|hould  be  fitted  up  for  preparing  medicines  for  the 
poor,  and  alfo  the  room  adjoining  for  a repofitory. 
But  this  being  difliked  by  the  apothecaries,  they  found 
means  to  raife  a party  afterwards  in  the  college  againft 
it,  fo  that  the  aefign  could  not  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion, The  college  was  in  this  embroiled  unhappy  ftate, 
yvhen  our  author  became  a fellow ; and  concurring 
heartily  with  thofe  members,  who  refolved,  notwith- 
{landing  all  the  difcouragements  they  met  with,  to 
pufh  on  the  charity,  an  order  was  made  by  the  unani- 
mous confent  of  the  fociety  in  1694,  requiring  Uriel 
obedience  from  all  their  members  to  the  order  of  1688. 

X ...  T i ‘ ' 

This  new  order  was  prefented  to  the  city  June  iS, 
1695,  for  their  affiftance ; but  this  too  being  defeated 
fry  the  diffolution  of  the  common  council  at  the  end  of  5 
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the  year,  a propofition  was  made  to  the  public  college, 
Dec.  22,  1696,  for  a fubfcription  by  the  fellows,  can-- 
didates,  and  licentiates,  for  carrying  on  the  charity,  by. 
preparing  medicines  in  a proper  difpenfary  tor  that 
purpofe. 

In  the  fame  year  Dr.  Garth,  detefting  the  beha-. 
viour  of  the  apothecaries,  as  well  as  of  fome  members 
of  the  faculty  in  this  affair,  refolded  to  expofe  them  in 
a proper  latire ; which  lie  accordingly  executed,  with 
peculiar  fpirit  and  vivacity  in  his  admirable  poem, 
entitled,  cc  The  Difpenfary.”  The  fird  edition  came 
out  in  1699,  and  it  went  through  three  imprcflions  in 
a few  months.  /This  extraordinary  encouragement  put 
him  upon  making  feveral  improvements  in  it ; and  in 
1706,  he  publifhed  the  fixth  edition,  with  feveral  de- 
fer lptions  and  epifodes  never  before  printed.  In  1697, 
he  fpoke  the  annual  fpeech  in  Latin  before  the  college 
on  St.  Luke’s  day  ; which,  being  publifhed  foon  after, 
brought  it  into  a conteff,  whethei  the  poet  or  the  orator 
was  mod  to  be  admired  in  him.  In  the  firfl:  he  ex- 
pofed  in  the  genteeled  fatire  the  falfe  and  mean  fpirited 
brethren  of  the  faculty.  In  the  latter  he  ridiculed  the 
multifarious  clafles  of  the  quacks,  with  jufl.  fpirit  and 
inimitable  humour. 

So  much  literary  merit  did  not  fail  of  gaining  him 
prodigious  reputation  as  a polite  fcholar,  which  pro- 
cured him  admittance  into  the  company  and  friendfhip 
of  tnofl  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  both  fexes ; who 
thereby  being  inclined  to  try  his  fkill  in  his  profefiion, 
were  dill  more  pleafed  to  find  him  anfwer  their  fond  eft 
wifhes  and  expectations.  By  thefe  means  he  came  into 
vad  practice,  which  he  preferved  by  his  medical  merit; 
and,  moreover,  endeared  himfelf  to  his  patients,  by  his 
politenefs,  agreeable  converfation,  generofity,  and 
great  good-nature.  It  was  thefe  laft  qualities,  thaj 
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prompted  him,  in  1701,  to  provide  a fuitable  inter- 
ment for  the  fhamefully  abandoned  corpfe  of  Dryden, 
which  he  cauled  to  be  brought  to  the  college  of  phy- 
ficians,  propofed  and  encouraged  by  his  own  example 
a fubfcription  for  defraying  the  expence  of  a funeral, 
pronounced  a proper  oration  over  the  great  poet’s  re- 
mains, and  afterwards  attended  the  folemnity  from 
Warwick-lane  to  Weftminfter  Abbey.  It  is  com- 
monly obferved,  that  the  making  of  a man’s  fortune 
is  generally  owing  to  fome  one  lucky  incident ; and 
nothing  was,  perhaps,  of  more  fervice  in  this  refpeft 
to  Dr.  Garth,  than  the  opportunity  he  h^d  of  {hew- 
ing what  he  was,  by  this  memorable  aft  of  generofity, 
tendernefs,  and  piety. 

In  his  Harveian  fpeech,  he  had  ftepped  a little  afide 
from  the  principal  fubjeft,  to  introduce  a panegyric  on 
king  William,  and  to  record  the  bleflings  of  the  revo- 
lution. The  addrefs  is  warm  and  glowing:  and  to 
fhew  that  his  hand  and  heart  went  together,  he  entered 
•with  the  firft  members  who  formed  the  famous  Kic- 
Kat-Club,  which  confifted  of  above  thirty  noblemen 
and  gentlemen,  and  was  created  in  1703,  purely  with 
the  defign  of  diftinguifhing  themfelvcs  by  a warm  zeal 
for  the  proteftant  fucceHion  in  the  houfe  of  Hanover. 
The  defign  of  thefe  gentlemen  to  recommend  and  en- 
courage loyalty,  by  the  powerful  influence  of  plea- 
fantry,  wit,  and  humour,  furnifhed  our  author  with  an 
opportunity  of  diftinguifhing  himfelf  among  the  molt 
diitinguifhed  in  thefe  qualities,  by  the  extempore 
epigrams  he  made  upon  the  toafls  of  the  dub,  which 
were  inlcribed  on  their  drinking  glades.  In  reality, 
this  part  of  the  conftitution  of  that  celebrated  fociety 
mull  have  been  belt  fuited  both  to  our  author’s  talle 
and  temper  ; for  his  party  zeal  was  fuch,  as  warmed 
Jais  bread:  with  a fincere.  Heady,  and  equal  flame, 
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without  burfting  out  into  any  rage  and  fireagainft  thofe 
who  differed  from  him. 

True  learning  is  of  no  party.  Dr.  Garth  was 
prompted  not  more  by  good  fenfe  than  by  good  nature, 
to  make  his  mufe  fubfervient  to  his  intereft,  by  pro- 
ceeding uniformly  in  the  fame  road,  without  any  malig- 
nant deviations.  In  this  fpirit,  as  he  had  enjoyed  the 
fun-fhine  of  the  court  during  lord  Godolphin’s  ad  mi  - 
niftration  in  queen  Anne's  reign ; fo  that  minifter  had 
the  pleafure  to  find  him  among  the  firft  of  thofe,  who 
paid  the  mufe’s  tribute  on  the  reverfe  of  his  fortune  in 
17  10  ; and  in  the  fame  unchangeable  fpirit,  when  both 
the  fenfe  and  poetry  of  this  addrefs  were  attacked  by 
Mr.  Prior  with  all  the  outrage  of  party  virulence,  he 
took  no  notice  of  it;  but  had  the  fatisfaftion  to  fee 
an  unanfwerable  defence  made  for  him  by  Mr.  Addi- 
fon.  The  talk,  indeed,  was  eafy  enough,  and  is  ex- 
cellently expreffed  by  that  elegant  writer  in  the  conclu- 
fion  of  it,  where  he  obferves,  that  the  fame  perfon  who 
has  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  he  who  wrote  the  cc  Dif- 
penfary”  was  no  poet,  will  very  fuddenly  undertake  t6 
fhew,  that  he  who  gained  the  battle  of  Blenheim  was  no 
general.  It  is  befide  our  prefent  purpofe,  to  fhew  the 
truth  of  this  prefage.  Indeed,  there  was  no  need  of 
a prophetic  fpirit  to  infpire  the  predi&ion.  It  was 
written  in  September  1710 ; and  the  following  year, 
in  December,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  removed 
from  all  his  places,  and  having  obtained  leave  to  go 
beyond  fea,  embarked  at  Dover  for  Oftend,  Nov.  30, 
1712.  Dr.  Garth  had  lived  in  the  particular  favour 
and  efteem  of  this  great  man  while  in  power,  and  when 
out  of  power  he  wept  in  elegant  verfe  over  his  dilgrace 
and  voluntary  exile. 

In  the  interim  the  fame  fpirit  had  dictated  a dedi- 
cation for  an  intended  edition  of  Lucretius,  in  1711, 
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to  his  late  majefty  king  George  I,  then  elector  of 
Hanover.  Thus  he  perfevcrcd  in  the  fame  road,  and 
in  the  end  it  brought  him  to  preferment.  For  on  the 
acceffion  of  that  prince  to  the  throne,  our  author  had 
the  honcur  of  being  knighted  with  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough's fword,  was  appointed  king's  phyfician  in 
ordinary,  and  phyfician  general  to  the  army.  Thefe 
were  no  more  than  juft  rewards  even  of  his  medical 
merit.  He  had  gone  through  the  office  of  cenfor  of 
the  college  in  1702,  and  had  praclifed  always  with 
great  reputation,  and  a drift  regard  to  the  honour  and 
intereft  of  the  faculty  ; never  (looping  to  proftitute  the 
dignity  of  his  profeffion,  through  mean  and  fordid 
views  of  felf- intereft,  to  any  even  the  moft  popular 
and  wealthy  apothecaries.  In  a fteady  adherence  to 
this  noble  principle,  he  concurred  with  the  much  cele- 
brated Dr.  Raddiftc,  with  whom  he  was  alfo  often 
joined  in  phyfical  confultations. 

Fie  had  a very  extenfive  pracftice,  but  was  very 
moderate  in  his  views  of  advancing  his  own  fortune; 
his  humanity  and  good-nature  inclining  him'  more  to 
make  ufe  of  the  great  intereft  he  had  with  perfons  in 
power,  for  the  fupport  and  encouragement  of  other 
men  of  letters.  He  chofe  to  live  with  the  great  in 
that  degree  of  independency  and  freedom,  which  be- 
came a man  poffefifed  of  a fuperior  genius,  whereof  he 
was  daily  giving  frefh  proofs  to  the  public.  One  of 
thefe  was  addre fifed  to  the  late  duke  of  Newcaftle  in 
1715,  entitled,  <c  Claremont  f being  written  on  the 
occafion  of  giving  that  name  to  a village  belonging  to 
his  grace,  who  was  then  only  earl  of  Clare,  which  he 
had  adorned  with  a beautiful  and  fumptuous  ftrufture. 
Among  the  Latin  writers,  Ovid  appears  to  have  been 
the  doftor’s  favourite  author  ; and  there  was  in  reality 
a "rear  refemblance  in  their  humours,  their  manners, 
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and  their  poetry.  One  of  his  laft  performances  in  po- 
lite letters  was  the  tranflation  of  the  whole  fourteenth 
book,  and  the  ftory  of  Cinnus  in  the  fifteenth  book  of 
the  Metamorphofis ; thefe,  with  an  Englifh  verfion 
of  the  reft,  were  publifhed  in  1717,  and  he  has  pre- 
fixed an  excellent  preface  to  the  whole,  wherein  he 
not  only  gives  an  idea  of  the  work,  and  points  out  its 
principal  beauties,  but  fhews  the  ufes  of  the  poem, 
and  how  it  may  be  read  to  mod  profit. 

The  difeafe  which  feized  him  the  enfuingyear,  and 
ended  not  but  with  his  life,  caufed  a general  concern, 
as  was  particularly  teftified  by  lord  Lanfdowne,  a 
brother  poet,  though  of  a different  party,  in  fome 
admirable  verfes  written  on  the  occafion;  the  two 
firft  lines  of  which  are, 

Mk  % 

Machaon  Tick  ! In  every  face  we  find, 

“ His  danger  is  the  danger  of  mankind/* 

H is  lofs  was  lamented  by  another  poetical  brother, 
Pope,  in  a letter  to  a friend,  as  follows  : “ The  beft 
cc  natured  of  men,”  fays  this  much  admired  poet, 
<c  Sir  Samuel  Garth,  has  left  me  in  the  trueft  con- 
<c  cern  for  his  lofs.  His  death  was  very  heroical,  and 

t 

Cf  yet  unaffected  enough  to  have  made  a faint  or  a 
cc  philofopher  famous.  But  ill  tongues  and  worfe 
<c  hearts  have  branded  his  laft  moments,  as  wrong- 
“ fully  as  they  did  his  life,  with  irreligion.  You  muff 
“ have  heard  many  tales  on  this  fubjedt ; but  if  ever 
<c  there  was  a good  chriftian,  without  knowing  him- 
u felf  to  befo,  it  was  Dr.  Garth.”  Pope  afterwards 
declared  himfelf  convinced,  that  Garth  died  in  the 
communion  of  the  church  of  Rome,  having  been  pri- 
vately reconciled.  He  was  interred,  January  22,  in 
the  church  of  Harrow  on  the  Hill,  near  London, 
where  he  had  caufed  a vault  to  be  built  for  himfelf 
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and  his  family ; being  furvived  by  an  only  daughter, 
married  to  the  honourable  colonel  William  Boyle,  a 
younger  fon  of  the  honourable  colonel  Henry  Boyle. 
Vide  <c  Cibber’s  Lives  of  the  Poets.” — “ Pope’s 
Works,”  vol.  vi,  p.  99. — Dr.  Johnfon’s  <c  Life  of 
Garth,”  &c. 

GASTALDY  (John  Baptist) 

Fhyfician  in  Ordinary  to  the  King  of  France,  Doctor  of  the  Fa- 
culty of  Medicine  at-  Avignon, 

Was  born  at  Sifteron,  in  1674,  and  died  at  Avignon 
in  3747.  He  entered  at  a very  early  age  into  the  lad 
city,  and  perceiving,  that  he  could  there  procure  pro- 
per affiftance  to  his  tafte  for  ftudy,  he  determined  not 
to  leave  it.  During  forty  years  he  filled  the  fird  chair 
in  the  faculty  of  medicine.  He  poffeffed  the  rare  ta- 
lent of  uniting  in  his  lectures  the  utile  ditki , and  by 
this  charm  he  attached  his  pupils  to  their  art.  He  ex- 
patiated upon  the  mod  intereding  fubjefts  in  pure 
Latin,  and  by  this  means  fixed  the  attention  of  thofe, 
who  were  perfect  ftrangers  to  the  fcience.  He  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  practice,  and  afiiduoufiy  attended 
the  hofpitals.  His  principal  works  are  as  follow : 

1.  “ Inftitutiones  Medicinae  phyfico-anatomicae,” 
.12010,  Our  author  was  by  no  means  a flave  to  the 
grofs  errours  of  the  ancient  phyficians.  Notwithdanding 
the  new  doctrines  in  his  time  had  not  made  any  rapid 
progrefs  in  the  medical  fchools  of  the  more  remote 
provinces,  M.  Gastaldy  adopts  in  this  work,  and 
clearly  explains,  the  principles  of  Defcartes’s  philofophv, 
and  elegantly  interprets  the  different  condiment  parts 
of  the  elements,  the  proceffes  of  chylification,  fermen- 
tation, &c.  The  exaft  order,  the  perfpicuity,  and  the 
method  of  this  work,  render  it  extremely  uleful  to 
young  dudents. 
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2.  <f  A Queftion  in  Phyfic,  founded  upon  a lingular 
and  interefting  Event.”  A woman,  the  mother  of 
nine  children,  all  of  whom  (lie  had  nurfed,  after  the 
fecond  month  weaned  the  ninth,  in  compliance  with 
the  wifh  of  a hufband  whom  Ihe  loved.  The  fuper- 
abundance  of  milk  produced  many  inconveniences, 
which  fhe  neglefted,  and  after  much  fuffering  fhe  void^ 
ed,  in  three  (tools,  more  than  one  hundred  (tones, 
differently  fhaped,  and  in  colour  refembling  white 
afhes.  Every  fymptom  of  the  complaint  induced  the 
phyfician  to  believe,  that  the  milk  had  been  depofited 
in  the  ftomach,  where,  after  the  procels  of  coagula- 
tion, it  had  pa(Ted  into  the  date  of  a calculus. 

3.  <c  A Quedion  relative  to  the  Saliva,  whether  or 
not  it  contributes  to  the  Procefs  of  Digeftion  ?”  The 
author  declares  in  the  affirmative. 

4.  cc  A Queftion  concerning  thofe  who  walk  in 
their  Sleep.”  He  affigns  the  caules  of  this  difeafe, 
and  points  out  the  remedies. — Vide  cc  Nouveau  Die- 
tionaire,  &c.”  tom.  2,  p.  223,  &c. 

G E B E R (John) 

An  Arabian  Phyfician  and  Aftronomer,  who  flourifhed,  according 
to  the  belt  Authorities,  in  the  ninth  Century* 

He  wrote  a commentary  on  the  cc  Syntaxis  Mao;na” 
•of Ptolemy,  in  nine  books;  and  feveral  other  works. 
This  commentary  was  published  at  Nuremberg  in 
1553-  ^ it  he  endeavoured  to  correct  the  aftronomy 

of  Ptolemy,  but  Copernicus  called  him  rather  the 
calumniator  of  Ptolemy.  He  was  a learned  chemift, 
and  as  fuch  has  been  mentioned  with  refpebt  by  the 
great  Boerhaave.  But  he  was  alfo  addi&ed  to  the  re- 
veries of  alchemy,  and  condefcended  to  ufe  occafion- 
ally  a jargon  fuited  to  the  myftic  pretenfions  of  thofe 
fanciful  writers,  the  alchemifts.  Dr.  Johnfon  was  of 
opinion,  that  gibberiffi  is  bed  derived  from  this  unin- 
telligible 
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telligible  cant  of  Geber  and  his  followers ; anciently', 
he  alleges,  it  was  gebrifh.  Notwithftanding  this,  it 
is  allowed,  that  Geber’s  writings  contain  much  ufeful 
knowledge.  Other  works  of  Geber  now  extant  are, 

1.  <c  His  cc  Aftronomy,  or  demonftrative  Works  of 
Aftrology,”  in  nine  books,  primed  at  Nuremberg 

in  I533: 

2.  His  tc  Three  Books  on  Alchemy,”  publifhed  at 
Strafbourg,  with  one,  cf  De  Inveftigatione  perfedti 
Magifterii,”  in  1530  ; and  alfo  in  Italy  from  a manu- 
fcript  in  the  Vatican. 

3.  <c  On  the  Inveftigation  of  the  Truth  of  Metals, 
and  on  Furnaces,  with  other  works.”  Nuremberg,  1545* 

/ 4.  “ A Book  called  Flos  Naturarum,”  publifhed  in 

*473- 

5.  Alfo  his  “ Chymica,”  printed  by  Perna,  with 
the  chemical  works  of  Avicenna. 

His  “ Almageft”  is  alfo  extant  in  Arabic.  As  a 
fpecimen  of  his  language,  he  ufed  to  fay,  cc  my  obje6t 
cc  is  to  cure  fix  lepers,”  meaning,  that  he  wifhed  to 
convert  fix  inferior  metals  into  gold. 

GEOFFROY  (Stephen  Francis) 

t ■ 

Was  born  at  Paris  in  1672,  and  died  in  that  City  in  1 73 1. 

He  travelled  into  England,  France,  and  Holland,  to 
gain  a complete  knowledge  of  medicine,  chemiftry, 
and  botany.  Upon  his  return  into  his  native  country, 
he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine ; obtained 
the  honour  of  the  chair  of  chemiftry  in  the  king’s  gar- 
den ; was  appointed  phyfician  to  the  royal  college,  and 
admitted  into  the  academy  of  fciences  of  Paris,  and  the 
royal  fociety  of  London.  The  following  was  the  work 
of  M.  Geoffroy  ; 

cc  De  Materia  Medica,  five  de  Medicamentorum 
fimplicium  Hiftoria,  Virtute,  Deledtu  et  Ufu,”  in  8vo, 

three  volumes.  This  important  work  was  tranflated 
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into  French,  in  feven  volumes,  nmo,  byBergier,  an 
eminent  phyfician  of  Paris,  who  died  in  1748,  aged 
44  years. — Vide  “ Nouveau  Didtionnaire,  &c.”  tom. 
ii,  p.  242,  &c. 

% 

GE  R A RD  E (John) 

A Surgeon  in  London,  and  the  greateft  Englifli  Botanift  ofhis  time. 

He  was  many  years  retained  as  chief  gardener  to  Lord 
Burleigh,  who  was  himfclf  a great  lover  of  plants,  and 
had  the  bed  collection  of  any  nobleman  in  the  king- 
dom. It  contained  many  exotics,  introduced  by 
Gerarde.  In  1597,  he  pubiifhed  his  <c  Herbal,” 
which  was  printed  at  the  expence  of  J.  Norton,  who 
procured  the  figures  from  Francfort,  which  were  origi- 
nally cut  for  Tabermontanus’s  <c  Herbal,”  in  High 
Dutch.  In  1633,  Thomas  Johnfon,  an  apothecary* 
pubiifhed  an  improved  edition  of  Gerarde’s  book, 
which  is  ftill  much  approved.  The  defcriptions  in  this 
<c  Herbal”  are  plain  and  familiar;  and  both  thefe  au- 
thors have  laboured  more  to  make  their  readers  ac- 
quainted with  the  charadlers  of  the  plants,  than  to  give 
them  to  understand,  that  they  knew  any  thing  of  Greek 
or  Latin. 

G E S N E R (Conrad) 

An  eminent  Phyfician  and  Natural  Philofopher, 

i 

Was  born  at  Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  in  1516,  and  re- 
ceived the  firft  rudiments  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages there.  Lie  difcovered  a happy  genius,  and  made 
a very  rapid  progrefs  in  thefe  elements  of  learning ; but 
his  father,  not  being  in  circumftances  fufficient  to  breed 
him  a fcholar,  was  determined  to  eafe  himfelf  from  any 
further  expence  in  that  way,  when  Ammiens,  profeffor 
of  the  Latin  language  and  eloquence  at  Zurich,  took 
him  to  his  own  houfe,  and  charged  himfelf  with  the 
care  of  his  education. 

Gesner 
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Gesner  continued  three  years  with  this  patron,  and 
followed  his  ftudies  with  admirable  diligence.  He 
was  not  above  fifteen  years  of  age  when  he  loft  his  fa- 
ther, who  was  killed  in  the  civil  wars  of  Switzerland, 
and  his  mother  not  having  wherewithal  to  maintain 
him,  he  was  reduced  to  the  lad  extremity,  efpecially 
as  he  fell  at  the  fame  time  into  a dropfical  diforder. 
As  foon,  however,  as  he  recovered  his  health,  being 
deditute  of  friends,  he  refolved  to  feek  his  fortune, 
young  as  he  was,  in  foreign  countries.  In  this  difpo- 
fition  he  went  to  Strafburgh,  and  entering  into  the 
fervice  of  Wolfgang  Fabricius  Capito,  he  re- 
fumed the  ftudy  of  the  Hebrew  language,  of  which 
he  had  learned  fomething  at  Zurich.  After  fome 
months  day  at  Strafburgh,  he  returned  to  Switzerland, 
where,  the  public  tranquillity  being  redored,  he  pro- 
cured a penfion  from  the  academy  of  Zurich,  which 
enabled  him  to  make  the  tour  of  France,  Thither  he 
therefore  travelled,  together  with  John  Frifius,  who 
had  from  the  fird  beginning  been  the  companion  of 
his  dudies,  and  whom  he  always  called  his  brother.  He 
palled  a year  at  Bourges,  applying,  with  great  atten- 
tion, to  the  Greek  and  Latin  daffies,  and  as  his  pen- 
fion was  not  fufficient  to  maintain  him,  he  helped  it 
out  by  keeping  a fchool.  The  following  year  he  went 
to  Paris.  He  was  now  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  very 
capable  of  making  all  poffible  advantage  in  every 
kind  of  fcience ; but  though  that  city  abounded  with 
good  maders  in  every  way,  yet  Gesner  mifpent  his 
time  there,  and  did  not  make  that  progrefs  which 
might  be  expeded. 

From  Paris  he  returned  to  Strafburgh,  in  hopes  of 
getting  fome  employ  by  the  friends  which  he  had  made 
there  ; but  in  this  projed  he  was  happily  prevented  by 
the  uni  verfity  of  Zurich,  which  recalled  him  thence,  in 
©rder  to  fet  him  at  the  head  of  a fchtfol  in  that  town. 
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He  was  no  fooner  fettled  in  this  poft,  than  he  began  to 
think  of  a wife,  and  meeting  with  a perfon  to  his  mind, 
he  married  her  •>  but  was  quickly  made  fenfible  of  his 
indifcretion,  having  neither  years  nor  fubftance  enough 
to  fupport  that  ftate  with  decency.  In  fhort,  his  pre- 
fent  appointments  were  not  fufficient  to  maintain  a 
couple,  and  he  was  obliged  to  feek  out  another  refource. 

He  had,  from  his  infancy,  a great  inclination  to  the 

\ 

ftudy  of  phyfic,  and  he  now  refolved  to  apply  himfelf 
to  it  in  earned:.  Accordingly,. he  fpent  all  the  time  he 
could  fpare  from  his  fchool  in  reading  books  on  that 
fubjeft.  By  this  means,  the  fchool  became  diftafteful ; 
he  grew  weary  of  it,  and  at  length  obtained  leave  to 
quit  it,  and  to  go  to  Bafil,  to  profecute  the  ftudy  of 
phyfic,  being  allowed  his  penfion  to  fupport  him  there. 
At  Bafil,  in  order  to  qualify  himfelf  for  reading  the 
Greek  phyficians,  he  employed  fome  part  of  his  time 
in  perfecting  his  knowledge  of  their  language : and 
thus  he  became  fo  much  matter  of  it,  that  he  left 
that  univerfity  in  a year's  time,  being  made  profeflbr 
of  Greek  at  Laufanne,  where  an  univerfity  had  juft 
been  founded  by  the  fenate  of  Berne.  As  this  poft  was 
endowed  with  a conliderable  falary,  he  was  now  fet 
more  at  large,  and  found  himfelf  not  only  in  a condi- 
tion to  maintain  his  family,  but  alfo  to  gratify  his  in- 
clination for  the  ftudy  of  phyfic : fince  he  was  now  fo 
much  mafter  of  the  Greek,  that  he  could  difpatch  his 
ordinary  ledtures  without  any  extraordinary  preparation. 

Having  pafted  three  years  in  this  poft,  he  thought  it 
high  time  to  finifh  his  ftudies  in  medicine.  Accord- 
ingly, with  this  view  he  went  to  Montpellier,  where 
at  his  firft  arrival,  being  fenfible  of  the  advantage  of 
converfing  with  perfons  learned  in  the  faculty,  he  tried 
to  procure  a lodging  in  fome  phyfician’s  houfe ; and 
finding  that  favour  not  to  be  obtained,  he  made  no 
long  flay,  but  fatisfying  himfelf  with  ftudying  anatomy 
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and  botany  for  fome  time,  he  returned  to  Bafil,  an  1 waa 
admitted  to  a dodtor’s  degree.  Thus  qualified,  he  re- 
turned to  Zurich,  immediately  entered  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profefiion,  and,  in  a little  time  after,  was 
made  profefTor  of  philofophy ; a charge  which  he  filled 
with  great  reputation  for  the  fpace  of  24  years,  that  is, 
as  long  as  he  lived,  which  was  till  1565,  when,  the 
plague  fpreading  its  infection  over  that  country,  the 
doctor  was  feized  therewith*  and  died  December  9th, 
in  that  year. 

He  left  no  iffue,  except  thofe  of  his  pen,  which  are 
very  numerous ; and  at  the  fame  time  fo  many  proofs, 
that  he  was  pofleffed  of  an  extraordinary  fhare  of 
learning.  We  are  told,  alfo,  that  this  perfection  was 
endeared  by  a great  degree  of  humanity,  modefty,  and 
fweetnefs  of  temper.  His  life  was  publifhed  by  Jofas 
Sender,  to  which  is  added  an  epiflle  of  Gesner,  writ- 
ten to  William  Turner,  a divine  and  phyfician  in 
England,  concerning  the  books  he  had  publifhed.  Of 
thefe  his  mafter-piece  is  his  <c  Bibliotheca  univerfalis,” 
wherein  he  makes  this  frank  confefTion,  that  his  pieces 
are  not  finifhed  with  that  care  and  exadtnefs  that  might 
be  wifhed,  fince  he  had  been  obliged  to  write  them  for 
a livelihood.  We  may,  however,  be  bold  to  maintain, 
that  in  many  things  they  furpafs  whatever  had  been 
done  before  on  the  fame  fubjedls.  There  are  no  lefs 
than  fixty-fix  upon  the  various  fubjedls  of  grammar, 
botany,  pharmacy,  medicine,  phyfics,  and  natural  hif- 
tory,  befide  his  “ Bibliotheca  univerfalis.” 

GIBSON  (Thomas) 

Was  born  at  Morpeth  in  Northumberland,  and  united 
the  ftudy  of  divinity  and  natural  hiflory  with  that  of 
medicine.  He  was  alio  eminent  for  hiltorical  know- 
ledge. 
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ledge.  He  probably  ftudied  at  Oxford,  but  at  what 
period  we  are  not  informed.  To  his  chara6ter  as  a 
phyfician,  Bayle  bears  witnefs,  by  faying,  that  he  per- 
formed molt  incredible  cures,  Fie  was  a friend  to  the 
reformation,  and  wrote  feveral  detached  pieces  in  de- 
fence of  that  caufe.  In  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  he 
was  a fugitive  for  his  religion  ; but  on  the  acceffion  of 
Elizabeth  returned,  and  died  in  London  in  1562, 
Tanner  gives  the  following  lift;  of  his  writings  : 

1.  cc  A breve  Chronicle  of  the  Bifhops  of  Rome’s 
Bleffynge,  and  of  his  Prelates  beneficial  and  charitable 
Rewards,  from  the  Tyme  of  king  Pleralde  to  this 

v Daye,  (in  Englifh  rhyme.)”  London,  i2mo.  This, 
we  fuppofe,  is  the  work  called  by  others,  <c  The 
Treafons  of  the  Prelates.” 

2.  cc  The  Sum  of  the  A£ts  and  Decrees  made  by 
divers  Bifhops  of  Rome,”  tranflated  from  the  Latin, 
1 2mo. 


3.  “ Of  the  Ceremonies  ufed  by  Popes.” 

4.  cc  A Treatife  behoveful  as  well  to  preferve  the 
People  from  Peftilence,  as  to  help  and  recover  them 
that  be  infected  by  the  fame,  made  by  a Bifhop  and 
Doctor  of  Phyfic  in  Denmark,  which  Medicines  have 
been  proved  in  many  Places  in  L.ondon.”  1 c?6,  Ato. 

5.  « An  Herbal.” 

6.  cc  Treatife  againft  unfkilful  Alchymifts.” 

7.  iC  Treatife  of  curing  common  Difeafes.” 


8.  cc  De  utroque  Homine,”  lib.  1. 

9.  <c  The  various  States  that  Britanny  hath  been 
in,”  (fuppofed  to  be  left  imperfe6t.) 

One  of  the  fame  name,  fuppofed  by  Wood  to  be 
hirr.felf,  made  application  of  fome  paffages  in  the  pro- 
phetic writings  to  the  circumftances  of  his  own  time, 
in  favour  of  king  Henry  the  eighth  : a delufion  too 
common  among  the  proteftants  of  that  age. — Vide 
Aikin’s  « Biographical  Memoirs  of  Medicine,”  p.  87. 
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GILBERT  (William) 

A learned  phyfician,  who  firft  difeovered  feveral  of  the 
properties  of  the  loadftone ; was  born  at  Colchefter, 
where  his  father  was  recorder  in  1540;  and  after  an 
education  at  the  grammar  fchool,  was  fent  to  Cam- 
bridge. Having  ftudied  phyfic  there  for  fome  time, 
he  travelled  abroad  for  his  further  improvement,  and 
in  one  of  the  foreign  universities  had  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  M.D.  He  returned  to  England 
with  a confiderable  reputation  for  his  learning  in  gene- 
ral, and  efpecially  the  character  of  being  deeply  (killed 
in  philofophy  and  chemiftry. 

Resolving  to  make  his  knowledge  ufeful  to  the 
country  by  pradtifing  his  profeflion,  he  prefented  him- 
felf  a candidate  to  the  college  of  phyficians  in  London, 
and  w7as  eledted  a fellow  of  that  fociety  about  157 j. 
Thus  every  way  qualified  for  it,  he  pradtifed  in  the 
metropolis  with  great  fuccefs  and  applaufe,  which,  be- 
ing obferved  by:  queen  Elizabeth,  whofe  talent  it  was 
to  diftinguifh  perfons  of  fuperior  merit,  fhe  fent  for  him 
to  court,  appointed  him  her  phyfician  in  ordinary,  and 
gave  him  an  annual  pennon  to  encourage  him  in  his 
ftudies.  In  thefe,  as  much  as  his  extenfive  pradlice 
would  permit  him,  he  applied  himfelf  chiefly  to  con- 
fider  and  examine  the  various  properties  of  the  load- 
flone;  and  proceeding  in  the  way  of  experiment,  a 
method,  not  much  ufed  at  that  time,  he  difeovered  and 
eftablifhed  feveral  qualities  of  it  not  obferved  before. 
This  occafioned  much  converfation  and  fpreading 
his  fame  into  foreign  countries,  great  expectations  were 
r-aifed  from  his  treadle  on  that  fubjedt,  which  were 
abundantly  fulfilled  when  it  appeared  in  public.  He 
printed  it  in  1600,  under  the  following  title,  tl  De 
Magnete  magneticifque  Corporibus,  et  de  magno 
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Magnete,  Tellure,  Phyfiologia  nova.”  It  contains  the 
hiftory  of  all  that  had  been  written  on  the  fubjeCt  before 
his  time,  and  then  reduces  all  the  various  phenomena 
under  four  heads ; its  attraction ; its  direction  to  the 
poles  of  the  earth,  and  the  earth’s  verticity  and  fixed- 
nefs  to  certain  points  of  the  world  ; its  variation ; and 
its  declination.  Thefe  feveral  properties  he  derives 
from  the  magnetical  nature  of  the  earth,  which  he  fup- 
pofes  to  be  a great  magnet.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is 
the  firft  regular  fyftem  on  this  curious  fubjeCt,  and  may 
not  unjuflly  be  ftyled  the  parent  of  all  the  improve- 
ments that  have  been  made  therein  fince  that  time. 
In  this  piece  our  author  fhews  the  ufe  of  the  declination 
of  the  magnet,  which  had  been  difcovered  by  Norman, 
in  finding  out  the  latitude,  for  which  purpofe  alfo  he 
contrived  two  inftruments  for  the  fea.  This  invention 
was  publifhed  by  Thomas  Blondeville,  in  a book  en- 
titled, Theoriques  of  the  Planets,  together  with  the 
making  of  two  Inftruments  for  Seamen,  for  finding 
out  the  Latitude  without  Sun,  Moon,  or  Stars,  invented 
by  Dr.  Gilbert,  1624.”  But  the  hopes  from  this 
property,  however  promifing  at  fiift,  have  by  a longer 
experience  been  found  to  be  deceitful. 

After  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  the  doCtor  was  conti- 
nued as  chief  phyfician  to  James  I ; but  he  enjoyed 
that  honour  only  a fhort  time,  paying  his  laft  debt  to 
nature  November  30,  1603.  Id is  corpfe  was  interred 
in  Trinity  church  at  Colchefter,  where  he  was  born, 
and  where  there  is  a handfome  monument  railed  to  his 
memory,  a print  of  which  may  be  feen  in  the  fc  Hif- 
tory and  Antiquities  of  Colchefter,”  by  Morant. 

By  a picture  of  him  in  the  fchool  gallery  at  Oxford, 
he  appears  to  have  been  tall  of  ftature,  and  of  a cheer- 
ful countenance.  All  that  is  left  us  of  his  character 
has  been  faid  on  the  occafion  of  his  celebrated  work, 
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on  which  account  we  have  the  higheft  encomiums  of 
him,  fuch  as  are  ufually  made  by  one  author  upon 
another.  Thus  Carpenter  tells  us,  that  he  had  trod- 
den out  a new  path  to  philofophy.  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby  compares  him  with  Harvey  the  difcoverer  of 
the  circulation.  Barrow  ranks  him  with  Galileo,  Gaf- 
fendus,  Merfennus,  and  Des  Cartes*  whom  he  repre- 
fents  as  men  refembling  the  ancients  in  fagacity  and 
acutenefs  of  genius.  Thefe  attellations  of  his  me- 
rit are  indeed  given  hirn  by  his  countrymen  ; but  that 
they  may  not  be  fufpe&ed  of  partiality,  there  is  good 
reafon  to  believe,  that  his  fame  was  hill  more  cele- 
brated among  foreigners,  of  which  this  is  one  very 
ftrong  confirmation,  that  the  famous  Peirefc  often  la- 
mented, that  when  he  was  in  England  he  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  this  philofopher.  Befide  his  principal 
work  printed  in  his  lifetime,  he  left  another  treatife  in 
MS.,  which,  coming  into  the  hands  of  Sir  William 
Bofwcll,  was  from  that  copy  printed  at  Amsterdam,  in 
1651,  4to,  with  this  title  : c<  De  Mundo  noftro  fub- 
lunari  Philofophia  nova.’4  As  he  was  never  married, 
he  gave  by  his  laft  will  all  his  library,  confiding  of 
books,  globes,  inftruments,  &c.  and  a cabinet  of  mine- 
rals, to  the  college  of  phyficians.  His  brothers  inhe- 
rited his  eftate,  which  muft  have  been  fomewhat  con- 
fiderable.  Wood  obferves,  he  was  the  chief  peribn  in 
his  pariffi  at  Colchefter. — Vide  <c  Athen.  Oxon.”  vol.  i. 
“ Gaffendus  in  Vita  Peirefc.” — Sytnond’s  <c  Collec- 
tion in  the  Plerald  Office,”  vol.  i.  fol.  437,  &c. 

GLANDORP  (Matthias) 

A German  Phyfician,  born  in  1595,  at  Cologne,  where  his  Father 

was  a Surgeon. 

His  firft  application  to  letters  was  at  Bremen  ; whence 
he  returned  to  Cologne,  and  devoted  himfelf  to  philo- 
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fophy,  phyfic,  and  furgery.  He  ftudied  four  years 
under  Peter  Holtzem,  who  was  the  elector’s  phyfician, 
and  profeiTor  in  that  city  ; and  he  learned  the  praftical 
part  of  furgery  from  his  father. 

To  perfedt  himfelf  in  thefe  fcicnces,  he  went  after' 
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wards  into  Italy,  and  made  fome  flay  at  Padua,  where 
he  greatly  benefited  himfelf  by  attending  the  lectures 
of  Jerome  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente,  Adrian  Spize- 
lius,  and  Sanftorius.  He  was  here  made  M.D.  After 
having  vifited  the  principal  towns  of  Italy,  he  returned 
to  his  country  in  1 6 1 8,  and  fettled  at  Bremen,  where 
he  p radii  fed  phyfic  and  furgery  with  fo  much  fuc- 
cefs,  that  the  archbifhop  made  him  his  phyfician 
in  1628.  He  was  alfo  made  phyfician  to  the  repub- 
lic of  Bremen.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not  precifely 
known;  but  the  dedication  to  his  laid  work  is  dated 
Odlober  8,  1632,  fo  that  he  could  not  be  dead  before, 
as  fome  journalifes  have  afferted,  though  it  is  probable 
he  died  foon  after. 

Hepublifhed,  at  Bremen, cc  Speculum  Chirurgorum,” 
in  1619;  “ Methodus  medendae  Paronychia,”  in 

1623  ; “ Tradlatus  de  Polypo  Narum  Affedtu  gra- 
t:  vifiimo,”  in  1628  ; and  “ Gazophylacium  Polypu- 
<c  fium  Fonticulorum  & Setonum  referatum,”  in 
1633.  Thefe  four  pieces  were  colledled  and  publiflaed, 
with  emendations,  under  the  title  of  his  works,  at 
London,  in  1729,  4to,  with  his  life  prefixed:  and  it 
mull  fugged  a high  opinion  of  this  young  phyfician, 
that,  though  he  died  at  fuch  an  early  age,  his  works 
fhould  be  thought  worthy  a re-  publication  one  hun- 
dred years  after;  when  fuch  prodigious  improvements 
had  been  made  in  philofophy,  phyfic,  and  fcieaces  of 
all  kinds,  or  which  he  had  not  the  benefit. 
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G L I S S O N (Francis) 

An  Englifh  Phyfician, 

Was  fon  of  William  Gliffon,  of  Rampifham,  in  Dor- 
fetlhire,  and  grandfon  of"  Walter  Gliffon,  of  the  city 
of  Briftol.  Where  he  learned  the  firft  rudiments  of 
his  grammar  is  not  known,  but  he  was  fent  afterwards 
to  Caius  college  in  Cambridge,  apparently  with  a view 
to  phyfic.  However,  as  the  belt  foundation  for  it, 
he  went  through  the  academical  courfes  of  logic  and 
philofophy,  and  proceeded  in  arts,  wherein  he  took 
both  degrees,  and  being  chofen  fellow  of  his  college, 
was  incorporated  M.A.  at  Oxford,  Odtober  25,  1627. 
From  this  time,  applying  himfelf  particularly  to  the 
fludy  of  medicine,  he  took  his  dodtor’s  degree  in  that 
faculty  at  Cambridge,  and  was  appointed  regius  pro- 
feffor  of  phyfic  there  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Ralph  Win- 
terton  : he  held  this  poft  forty  years,  probably  as  long 
as  he  lived.  But  not  choofing  to  refide  conftantly  at 
Cambridge,  he  offered  himfelf,  and  was  admitted,  can- 
didate of  the  college  of  phyficians,  in  1634,  and  was 
eledled  fellow  September  30,  the  enfuing  year. 

In  the  ftudy  of  his  art,  he  had  always  fet  the  immor- 
tal Harvey  before  him  as  a pattern,  and  treading  in 
his  fleps,  he  was  diligent  to  improve  phyfic  by  anato- 
mical diffe&ions  and  obfervations.  His  fuccefs  was 
anfwerable : he  was  appointed  to  read  Dr.  Edward 
Wall’s  lecture,  in  1639  ; and  in  executing  this  office, 
made  feveral  new  difcoveries  of  principal  ufe  towards 
eftablifhing  a rational  practice  of  phyiic.  He  conti- 
nued to  difcharge  the  duties  of  this  place,  till  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  wars,  when  he  retired  to  Colchel- 
ter,  and  followed  his  profeffion  with  great  repute  in 
thofe  times  of  public  confufion.  He  was  thus  cm- 
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ployed  during  the  memorable  fiege  and  furrender  of 
that  city  to  the  rebels,  1648,  and  redded  there  fome- 
time  after.  Amidft  his  pradtice,  he  ftill  profecuted 
the  improvement  of  it  by  anatomical  refearches,  and  in 
this  way  publifhed  an  account  of  the  rickets  in  1650, 
wherein  he  fhewed  how  the  vifcera  of  fuch  as  had  died 
of  that  diforder  were  affcdted.  This  was  the  more 
curious  as  the  rickets  had  then  but  lately  appeared  in 
England,  being  firfh  difcovered  in  the  counties  of  Dor- 
fet  and  Somerfet  about  fifteen  years  before.  In  this 
treatife  he  had  the  aftiftance  of  two  of  his  colleagues; 
and  thefe,  with  other  fellows  of  the  college,  joining  in  a 
requeft  to  him  to  communicate  to  the  public  fome  of 
his  anatomical  ledtures,  which  had  been  read  before 
them,  he  drew  up  thefe  in  a continued  difcourfe,  and 
printed  it  with  this  title,  “ Anatomia  Hepatis,”  Load. 
16s4. 

This  brought  him  into  the  high  eft  efteem  among  the 
faculty;  he  was  chofen  one  of  the  eledls  of  the  college  the 
year  following,  and  was  afterwards  prefident  for  feveral 
years.  He  publifhed  other  pieces  befide  thole  already 
mentioned.  The  laft  of  which  was  a u Treatife  of 
the  Stomach  and  Inteftines,”  printed  at  Amfterdam  in 
1677,  not  long  before  his  death,  which  happened  that 
year,  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Bride,  London. 

Wood  obferves,  that  he  died  much  lamented,  as  a 
perfon  to  whole  learned  lucubrations  and  deep  difqui- 
fitions  in  phyfic,  not  only  Great  Britain,  but  remoter 
kingdoms,  owe  a particular  refpedt  and  veneration. 
That,  for  inftance,  the  world  is  obliged  to  him  for  the 
difcovery  of  the  capfula  communis,  or  vagina  portae; 
and  that  he  hath  likewife  furnifhed  certain  marks  for 
the  more  eafy  diftinguifhing  the  vena  cava,  porta,  and 
vafa  fellea,  in  refpefl;  to  the  liver.  It  is  alfo  faid,  that 
he  gave  fuch  an  excellent  account  of  fanguification, 

and 
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and  fupportcd  it  with  fuch  arguments  and  experiments, 
that  in  1684  few  had  doubted  the  truth  of  it.  His 
treatife  of  the  liver  is,  indeed,  his  chef  d’ceuvre  ; 
though  in  his  laft  piece  on  the  ftomach  and  inteftines, 
there  are  feveral  ingenious  problems  propofed  and  dif- 
courfed  of,  both  philofophical  and  phyfical ; as  for 
inflance,  the  various  colours  of  the  cutis  or  cuticula, 
and  the  hair;  the  fpecific  difference  of  hunger  and 
thirft,  from  the  five  other  fenfes : queftions  concern- 
ing rumination  in  animals,  together  with  the  ftru&ure, 
tenacity,  and  various  ufes  of  the  fibres  : the  paren- 
chyma of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines ; the  manner  of 
deglutition,  conco6fion,  diftribution  of  the  chyle,  fecre- 
tion,  &c. ; of  the  differences,  caufes,  and  figns  of 
flatus,  with  their  mod:  proper  difcutients : of  the 
hypochondriac  'flatus : of  the  parts  affected  in  a rheu- 
matifm.  But  his  Phyfiology  is  not  at  prefent  in  any 
efteem. 

GODDARD  (Jonathan) 

An  Englifh  Phyfician  and  Chemifi,  and  Promoter  of  the  Royal 

Society, 

Was  the  fon  of  a rich  fhip- builder  at  Deptford,  and 
born  at  Greenwich  about  1617.  Being  dnduftrious 
and  of  good  parts,  he  made  a quick  progrefs  in  gram- 
mar learning;  and  at  fifteen  years  of  age  was  entered 
a commoner  at  Magdalen -hall,  Oxford,  in  1632. 
He  {laid  at  the  univerfity  about  four  years,  applying 
himfelf  to  phyfic  ; and  then  left  it  without  taking  a 
degree,  to  travel  abroad,  as  was  then  the  cuftom,  for 
further  improvement  in  his  faculty. 

At  his  return,  not  being  qualified  according  to  the 
ftatutes  to  proceed  in  phyfic  at  Oxford,  he  went  to 
Cambridge,  and  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  that 
faculty,  as  a member  of  Chrift  College  ; after  which, 
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intending  to  fettle  in  London,  without  waiting  for  ano- 
ther degree,  he  engaged  in  a formal  promife  to  obey 
the  laws  and  ftatules  of  the  college  of  phyficians  there, 
Nov.  1640.  Having  by  this  means  obtained  a pro- 
per permiffion,  he  entered  into  practice;  but  however, 
beino-  fenfible  of  the  advantage  of  being  defied  into 
the  college,  he  took  the  fir  ft  opportunity  of  filing  for 
his  doflor’s  degree  at  Cambridge,  which  he  obtained 
as  a member  of  Catherine  Hall,  in  1642,  and  was 
chofen  fellow  of  the  college  of  phyficians  in  1646. 

In  the  mean  time  he  had,  the  preceding  year,  en- 
gaged in  another  fociety,  for  improving  and  culti- 
vating experimental  philofophy.  This  fociety  ufually 
met  at  or  near  his  lodgings  in  Wood-ftreet,  for  the 
convenience  of  making  experiments  ; in  which  the 
doflor  was  very  aid  duo  us;  as  the  reformation  and  im- 
provement of  phyfic  was  one  principal  branch  of  this 
defign.  In  1647,  he  was  appointed  lefturer  in  ana- 
tomy at  the  college  : and  it  was  from  thefe  leflures  that 
his  reputation  took  its  rife.  As  he,  with  the  reft  of 
the  aftembly  which  met  at  his  lodgings,  had  all  along 
fided  with  the  parliament,  he  was  made  head-phyfi- 
tian  to  the  army,  and  was  taken  in  that  ftation,  by 
Cromwell,  firft  to  Ireland  in  1649,  and  then  to  Scot- 
land the  following  year;  and  returned  thence  with  his 
rnafter,  who,  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  rode  into 
London  in  triumph,  Sept.  12,  1651.  He  was  ap- 
pointed warden  of  Merton  college,  Oxon,  December  9th 
following,  and  was  incorporated  M.D.  of  the  univerfity, 
January  14th,  the  fame  year.  Cromwell  was  the 
chancellor;  and  returning  to  Scotland,  in  order  to 
incorporate  that  kingdom  into  one  commonwealth 
with  England,  he  appointed  our  warden,  together 
with  four  others,  to  a 61  as  his  delegates  in  all  matters 
relating  to  grants  or  difpenfations  that  required  his 
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afient.  This  inflrument  bore  date,  October  1 6,  1652, 
His  powerful  patron  having  difTolved  the  long  parlia- 
ment, called  a new  one,  named  the  little  parliament,  in 
165 3 ; wherein  the  warden  of  Merton  fat  foie  repre- 
Tentative  of  the  univerfity,  and  was  appointed  one  of 
the  council  of  ft  ate  the  fame  year. 

A feries  of  honours  and  favours  bellowed  by  the 
ufurper,  whofe  intereft  he  conflantly  promoted,  could 
not  fail  of  bringing  him  under  the  dilpleafure  of 
Charles  II;  who,  prefently  after  his  return,  removed 
him  from  his  wardenfhip  by  a letter  bearing  date  July 
3,  3660;  and,  claiming  the  right  of  nomination 
during  the  vacancy  of  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  ap- 
pointed another  warden  in  a manner  the  moil  difgrace- 
ful  to  our  author.  The  new  warden  was  Dr.  Edward 
Reynolds,  then  king's  chaplain,  and  foon  after  bifhop 
of  Norwich,  who  was  appointed  exprefsly  as  fucceffor 
to  Sir  Nathaniel  Brent,  no  notice  being  taken  of  Dr. 
Goddard.  Thus  driven  from  Oxford,  he  removed 
to  Grefham  college,  where  he  had  been  chofen  profef- 
fbr  of  phyfic  on  Nov.  7,  1655.  Here  he  continued 
to  frequent  thole  meetings,  which  gave  birth  to  the 
royal  fociety  ; and  upon  their  eftablifhment  by  the 
royal  charter  in  1663,  was  therein  nominated  one  of 
the  Aril  council.  This  honour  they  were  induced  to 
confer  upon  him,  both  in  regard  to  his  merit  in  general 
as  a lcholar,  and  to  his  particular  zeal  and  abilities  in 
promoting  the  defign  of  their  inflitution  : of  which 
there  is  full  proof  in  the  cc  Memoirs”  of  that  fociety  by 
Dr.  Birch,  where  there  is  fcarcely  a meeting  men- 
tioned, in  which  his  name  does  not  occur  for  iome 
experiment  or  obfervation  made  by  him. 

At  the  fame  time  he  carried  on  his  bufinefs  as  a 
phyfician,  being  continued^  fellow  of  the  college  by 
their  new  charter  in  1663.  Upon  the  conflagration 
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in  1666,  which  confumed  the  old  Exchange,  our  pro- 
feffor,  with  the  reft  of  his  brethren,  removed  from 
Grefham  college,  to  make  room  for  the  merchants  to 
carry  on  the  public  affairs  of  the  city : which,  how- 
ever, did  not  hinder  him  from  going  on  with  his  fer- 
vices  both  to  natural  philofophy  and  phyfic.  ' In  the 
latter  he  was  not  only  an  able  but  a confcientious 
practitioner ; for  which  reafon  he  continued  ftill  to 
prepare  his  own  medicines.  He  was  fo  fully  perfuaded 
that  this,  no  lefs  than  prefcribing  them,  was  the  phyfi- 
cian’s  duty,  that  in  1668,  whatever  offence  it  might 
give  the  apothecaries,  he  was  not  afraid  to  publifh  a 
treatife,  recommending  it  to  general  ufe.  He  obferves, 
that  the  greateft  part  of  the  apothecaries  were  far  from 
being  poffeffed  of  that  degree  of  knowledge,  which 
was  neceffary  to  fit  them  for  the  due  execution  of  their 
own  employment ; notwithftanding  which,  they  were 
very  defirous  of  invading  that  of  the  phyfician,  and  of 
prefcribing  as  well  as  compounding  medicines.  He 
expatiates  very  largely  upon  this,  and  fhews  what  pre- 
judicial confequenccs  attend  it,  with  regard  to  the  art 
of  phyfic,  the  progrefs  of  which  it  retards  ; with  regard 
to  the  credit  of  the  phyfician,  which  fuffers  often  bv 
other  men's  faults  : and  laftly,  with  regard  to  the  pati- 
ents themfelves,  who,  while  they  feek  to  avoid  ex- 
pence, are  brought  to  a condition,  that  lays  them  un- 
der a neceffity  of  parting  with  more  money  than  might 
have  purchaled  health  at  firft.  The  remedy  he  pro- 
pofes,  as  only  capable  of  removing  all  thefe  mifchiefs, 
is,  that  phyficians  prepare  their  own  medicines. 

This  treatife  was  received  with  applaufe  3 but  as  he 
found  the  propofal  in  it  attended  with  fuch  difficulties 
and  difcouragements  as  were  likely  to  defeat  it,  he 
purfued  that  fubjedl  the  following  year,  in  u A Dif- 
courfe  fetting  forth  the  unhappy  Condition  of  the  Prac- 
tice 
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tice  of  phyfic  in  London,  1669,’*  4to.  But  this  availed 
nothing,  and  when  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  col- 
lege of  phyficians,  in  the  fame  view,  thirty  years  after- 
wards, it  met  with  no  better  fuccefs*  In  1671,  he  re- 
turned to  his  lodgings  at  Grefham  college,  where  he 
continued  profecuting  improvements  in  philofophv, 
till  his  death,  which  was  very  fudden.  He  ufed  to 
meet  a feledt  number  of  friends  at  the  Crown  Tavern 
in  Bloomfbury,  where  they  difcourfed  on  philofophic 
fubjeCts,  and  in  his  return  thence  in  the  evening  of 
March  24,  1674,  he  was  feized  with  an  apoplectic  fit 
in  Cheap  fide,  and  dropped  down  dead. 

His  memory  was  preferved  by  certain  drops,  which 
were  his  invention,  and  bore  his  name ; but  which, 
like  all  fuch  fort  of  noftrums,  have  been  long  ago  ob- 
folete.  He  had  feveral  learned  treadles  dedicated  to 

t 

him  as  a patron  of  learning,  all  made  by  perlons  well 
acquainted  with  him,  and  written  without  any  view  of 
interefl,  wherein  he  is  particularly  recommended  for 
his  extenhve  learning ; for  his  fkill  in  his  profeffion, 
knowledge  of  public  affairs,  and  generous  dilpofition  ; 
and  for  his  candour,  affability,  and  benevolence  to  all 
good  and  learned  men.  Of  the  laft  we  have  one  in- 
itance  worth  preferving,  which  is,  his  taking  into  his 
apartment  at  Grefham  college  Dr.  Worthington,  who 
lodged  with  him  for  the  convenience  of  preparing  for 
the  prefs  the  works  of  Mr.  Jofeph  Mede,  which  he 
liniflied  and  publifhed  in  1664.  If  what  Dr.  Seth 
Ward,  bifhop  of  Salifbury,  attefts  of  him  be  true, 
he  was  the  firft  Englifhman  who  made  that  no- 
ble and  aftronomical  inflrument  the  telefcopc.  Dr. 
Goddard,  in  the  hiftory  of  the  royal  fociety,  made 

a propofal  for  making  wine  from  fugar,  to  which  fome 

• 

improvements  have  been  added  fince  by  Dr.  Shaw,  in 
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his  cc  Chymical  Ledtures.”  There  are  fome  receipts 
publifhed  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  edition  of  the 
“ Pharmacopoeia  Bateana,”  Lond.  1690,  entitled, 
cc  Arcana  Goddardiana.”  Two  papers  of  his  are  pub- 
lifhed in  Phil  of.  Tranf.  No.  137,  138;  and  many 
others  in  Birch’s  tc  Hiftory  of  the  Royal  Society.” 

GOROFIUS  (John) 

A Phyfician,  born  in  Brabant  in  1518. 

After  travelling  through  a great  part  of  Europe,  he 
fettled  at  Antwerp.  He  was  a man  of  whimfical  pro- 
penfities,  and  very  fond  of  paradox.  He  wrote  and 
publifhed  cc  Origines  Antwerpiance,”  which,  with 
every  other  unaccountable  opinion  on  the  origin  of 
nations,  contains  the  afiertion,  that  the  Flemifh  lan- 
guage was  the  language  of  Adam  ; which  pofition  he 
endeavoured  to  defend  from  fome  ridiculous  etymo- 
logic s, 

GOULSTON  (Theodore) 

Son  of  William  Goulllon,  Redtor  of  Wymondeham,  in  Leicefterfhire, 

Was  born  in  Northamptonfhire,  and  became  proba- 
tioner fellow  of  Merton  college,  Oxford,  in  1596. 
After  applying  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic  in  this 
univernty,  he  pradtifed  for  a time  with  confiderable 
reputation  at  Wymondeham,  and  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. At  length,  afcer  taking  his  dodtor’s  degree  in 
1610,  he  removed  to  London,  and  became  a fellow  of 
the  college  of  phyficians,  and  afterwards  cenfor.  He 
refided  in  the  parilh  of  St.  Martin’s  near  Ludgate,  and 
was  in  great  efteem,  as  well  for  claffical  learning  and 
theology,  as  for  the  pradlice  of  his  profefilon. 

He  died  in  the  year  1632,  and  by  an  article  in  his 
will  teftified  fuch  a regard  to  the  interefts  of  medicine, 
as  entitles  him  to  grateful  commemoration.  This 

was 
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was  a bequeft  of  200L,  to  purchafe  a rent  charge  for 
the  maintenance  of  an  annual  pathological  le6lure 
within  the  college  of  phyficians.  This  was  to  be  read 
fometime  between  Michaelmas  and  Eafler,  by  one  of 
the  four  youngeft  dodtors  of  the  college.  A dead 
body  was,  if  poflible,  to  be  procured,  and  two  or  more 
difeafes  treated  of,  upon  the  forenoons  and  afternoons 
of  three  fucceffive  days.  If  inflitutions  of  this  nature 
have,  by  the  more  improved  and  regular  (late  of  medi- 
cal education,  become  lefs  neceffary,  we  are  not  the 
lefs  obliged  to  thofe  who  founded  them  at  a time  when 
they  were  more  wanted.  Dr.  Goulston  publifhed  the 
following  works : 

1.  <c  Verfio  Latina  et  Paraphrafis  in  Ariflotelis 
Rhetoricam.,>  Lond.  1619. 

•2.  “ Ariflotelis  de  Poetica  Liber,  Latine  con- 
verts, et  analytica  Methodo  iiluilratus.”  Lond.  1623. 

After  his  death  his  intimate  friend  Thomas  Gataker, 
B.  D.  publifhed  his 

3.  u Verfio,  variae  Ledliones,  et  Annotationes 
criticae  in  Opnfcula  varia  Galeni,”  Lond.  1640. — 
Vide  Aikin’s  “ Biographical  Memoirs  of  Medicine/' 
p.  229, 

GRAAF  (RegnierDe) 

An  excelient  Phyfician, 

1 

Was  born  at  Schomhaven,  a town  in  Plolland,  where 
his  father  was  the  firft  architect,  July  30,  1641.  After 
having  laid  a proper  foundation  in  claflical  learning, 
he  went  to  ftudy  phyfic  at  Leyden,  in  which  fcience  he 
made  fo  vaft  a progrefs,  that  in  1663  he  publifhed  a 
treatife,  <c  De  Succo  Pancreatico/’  which  did  him  the 
higheft  honour.  Two  years  after  he  went  to  France, 
and  was  made  M,D.  at  Angers  5 but  he  returned  to 
| Holland 
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Holland  the  year  after,  and  fettled  at  Delft,  where  he 
pradtifed  in  his  profeflion  fo  fuccefsfully,  that  he  drew* 
upon  himfelf  the  envy  of  his  brethren.  He  married  in 
1672,  and  died  in  Auguft  1673,  when  he  was  only  32 
years  of  age. 

He  publifhed  three  pieces  upon  the  organs  of  gene- 
ration in  both  fexes,  upon  which  fubjedt  he  had  a con- 
troverfy  with  Swammerdam.  His  works  were  pub- 
3 ifhed  in  8vo  at  Leyden  in  1677  and  1705;  they 
were  alfo  mandated  into  Flemifh,  and  publifhed  at 
Amfterdam  in  1686. 

GRAINDORGE  (Andrew)  ' 

Doctor  in  Medicine  of  the  Faculty  of  Montpellier, 

Was  a learned  philofopher,  and  followed  the  princi- 
ples of  Epicurus  and  Gaffendi  He  died  in  1676, 
aged  60  years.  He  has  left  behind  him  the  following 
works : 

1.  cc  A Treatife  on  the  Nature  of  Fire,  Light  and 
Colours,”  4to. 

2.  cc  xA  Treatife  on  the  Origin  of  Sea- ducks,” 
nmo,  and  feveral  others.  During  the  laft  year  of 
his  life,  he  was  unfortunately  afflidted  every  night  with 
a diftreffing  delirium.  Fie  called  with  a very  loud 
voice ; his  domeftics  appearing,  he  anfwered  their 
queftions  without  awaking,  and  in  return  put  many 
different  queftions  to  them,  This  delirium  ceafed  in 
the  day-time,  when  he  adted  as  a rational  man. — Vide 

Nouveau  Dictionnaire,  &c.”  tom.  ii,  p.  296,  &c. 

, GRANGER  (James)  m.  d. 

Author  of  a Tranflation  of  Tibullus,  a Poem  on  the  Sugar  Cane, 

and  feveral  Medical  Tracts, 

Was  born  at  Dunfe,  a fmall  town  in  the  South  of 
Scotland,  about  the  year  1723.  His  fchool  education 
Vol.  I.  B b being 
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being  finifhed,  he  was  fent  to  Edinburgh,  and  placed 
with  Mr.  Lawder,  a very  eminent  furgron,  where  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  cultivating  his  abilities  under 
profeflors,  who  had  at  that  time  acquired  a great  de- 
gree of  celebrity  in  the  medical  world. 

The  dodtor’s  firft  outlet  in  the  line  of  his  profeffion 
was  as  furgeon  in  the  army,  and  in  that  capacity  he 
ferved  in  Germany  under  the  earl  of  Stair,  till  the 
peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  in  1748  ; after  which  he 
fettled  in  London,  and  pradtifed  as  a phyfician.  He 
was  foon  noticed  as  a man  of  genius  by  the  learned  of 
that  time  : he  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  Shen- 
fcone,  and  a great  degree  of  intimacy  fubfifted  between 
them  till  Shenff  one’s  death.  Dr.  Percy,  now  bifhop 
of  Dromore  in  Ireland,  was  one  of  his  particular 
friends . 


While  in  London  he  publifhed  his  trahflation  of  the 
Elegies  of  Tibullus.  This  did  not  meet  with  all  the  ap- 
probation the  dodtor  thought  it  merited ) particularly 
from  Dr.  Smollett,  whom  Granger  conceived  to  be 
fomewhat  illiberal  in  his  criticifms  upon  it,  and  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  a long  paper  war  between  them, 
carried  on  with  iiich  a degree  et  warmth,  that  a recon- 
ciliation never  could  take  place. 

Whether  the  pradlice  of  phytic  in  London  anfwered 
the  dodtor’s  expectations  or  not  is  uncertain ; but  we 
find,  that  about  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  the  late 
king’s  reign,  he  embraced  an  offer  of  fettling  advan- 
tageouffy  as  phyfician  on  the  ifland  of  St.  Chrillopher. 
It  happened  on  their  paffage,  there  being  a large  fleet 
under  convoy  to  the  Well  Indies,  that  a lady  on  board 
one  of  the  merchantmen  bound  for  the  fame  ifland*, 
was  taken  ill  of  the  fmall-pox,  attended  with  iome 
alarming  fymptoms.  A boat  was  difpatchcd  co  the 
fhip  in  which  Dr.  Granger  was  a pa  (longer,  iolicking 
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h&  advice  t the  doftor  accordingly  vifited  the  lady, 
and  very  humanely  continued  with  her  during  the  reft 
of  the  voyage.  The  doftor,  however,  had  a more 
powerful  inducement  than  that  of  humanity  only  to 
finifh  his  paflage  in  this  (hip,  namely,  the  company 
of  an  agreeable  young  lady,  the  daughter  of  his  patient, 
of  whom  he  became  enamoured.  The  flame  was 
mutual,  and  they  were  united  in  wedlock  foon  after 
their  arrival  in  St.  Chriftopher’s.  By  his  marriage  with 
this  lady,  whcfe  name  was  Burt,  he  became  connedted 
with  feveral  of  the  principal  families  in  the  ifland.  He 
there  pradlifed  phyfic  with  great  fuccefs,  but  at  the 
fame  time  did  not  allow  his  mufe  to  lie  dormant ; for, 
during  his  ltiliire  hours,  lie  wrote  his  beautiful  poem  on 
the  Culture  of  the  Sugar  Cane,  befide  a treatife  on  the 
Difeafes  of  the  Weft  Indies,  for  the  ufe  of  the  planters. 
On  the  conclufion  of  the  war,  he  paid  a vifit  to  his  na- 
tive country,  and  at  the  fame  time  publifhed  his  poem. 
After  a few  years  refldence  in  Britain,  he  returned  to 
St.  Chriftopher’s,  and  continued  to  p radii fe  till  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1767,  when  he  was  feized  with 
a fever,  which  then  raged  in  the  ifland,  and  died  on  the 
9th  day  of  the  difeafe. 

Mrs.  Granger,  and  one  daughter,  are  all  that  remain 
of  his  family.  His  daughter  inherits  a lhnall  landed 
eftate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh. 

Dr.  Granger  was  benevolent  in  his  difpofition, 
engaging  in  his  manners,  and  an  able  phyfician.  Con- 
fidered  as  a poet,  he  certainly  ranks  far  above  medio- 
crity. His  “ Sugar  Cane”  has  unqueftionably  great 
poetical  ^ merit : the  notes  are  copious,  and  relate 
chiefly  to  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  ifland.  An  Cf  Ode 
to  Solitude,”  and  <c  A Weft  Indian  Ballad,”  the 
tatter  publifhed  in  Dr.  Percy’s  colledtion,  are  both 
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much  admired.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  his  poeti- 
cal works  have  never  been  collected  and  publilhed 
together:  they  doubtlefs  would  be  very  acceptable  to 
the  public. 

GRATAROLUS  (William) 

A learned  Phyfician  of  the  fixteenth  Century. 

He  was  born  at  Bergamo  in  Italy,  and,  leaving  his 
country,  went  into  Germany,  that  he  might  live 
undifturbed  in  the  proteftant  religion.  After  fome 
fiay  at  Bafil,  he  was  invited  to  Marpurg,  to  be  pro- 
feffor  of  phyfic.  v Having  remained  a little  while  in 
this  town,  he  returned  to  Bafil,  and  died  there  in  1562, 
at  fifty-two  years  of  age.  He  wrote  the  following 
books  : 

1.  <c  De  Memoria  reparanda,  augenda,  confer- 
vanda,  ac  Reminifcentia.” 

2.  “ De  Fredidtione  Morum,  Naturarumque 
Hominum  facili,  et  Infpedtione  Partium  Corporis. 

3.  <c  Prognoflica  naturalia  de  Temporum  Muta- 
tione  perpetua,  Ordine  Literarum.” 

4.  Ci  De  Literatorum  et  eorum  qui  Magiftratibus 
funguntur,  confervanda,  prefervandaque  Valetudine.” 

5.  (t  De  Vini  Natura,  Artificio,  et  Ufu:  deque 
omni  Re  potabili.” 

6.  c‘  De  Regimine  Iter  Agentium,  vel  Equitum 
vel  Peditum,  vel  Navi,  vel  Curru  Viatoribus  qui- 
bufque  utilifiimi  Libri  duo.” 

Pie  likewife  made  a collection  of  feveral  trades  re* 
fpedting  the  lweating-ficknefs  in  England.— *Vidt 
Linden,  renovat.  &c. 
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GRETOREX  (Valentine)* 

A famous  Irifh  Stroker,  and  a very  extraordinary  Perfon, 

Was  the  fon  of  William  Qretorex,  Efq.  of  Affane, 
in  the  county  of  Waterford,  by  a daughter  of  Sir 
Edward  Harris,  knt.  one  of  the  juftices  of  the  King’s 
Bench  in  Ireland,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  firft. 
He  was  born  at  Affane,  February  14th,  1628,  on  St. 
Valentine’s  day  ; was  bred  a proteflant  in  the  free- 
fchool  at  Lifmore,  and  at  thirteen  years  of  age  was 
defigned  for  the  college  at  Dublin ; but  the  rebellion 
breaking  out  at  that  time,  he  was- forced,  with  his  mo- 
ther and  brethren,  to  flee  to  England,  Here  they  were 
relieved  for  fome  time  by  his  uncle,  Mr.  Edmund 
Harris;  after  whofe  death  his  mother,  for  her  Ton’s 
further  progrefs  in  literature,  committed  him  to  the 
charge  of  Mr.  John  Daniel  Getfius,  a High  German 
divine,  and  minifler  of  Stoke  Gabriel,  in  Devon- 
fhire,  with  whom  he  fpent  fome  time  in  ftudying 
claffcal  literature  and  divinity. 

After  five  or  fix  years  abfence  from  his  native 
country,  he  returned  thither,  but  finding  it  in  the 
moft  miferable  (late,  retired  to  the  caftle  of  Caper- 
guin  : “ Where  I fpent,”  fays  he,  cc  a year’s  time  in 
(c  contemplation,  and  faw  fo  much  of  the  madnefs 
“ and  wickednefs  of  the  world,  that  my  life  became 
a burden  to  me,  and  my  foul  was  as  weary  of  this 
“ habitation  of  clay,  as  ever  the  galley  Have  was  of 
cc  the  oar,  which  brought  my  life  even  to  the  threfhold 
<c  of  death,  fo  that  my  legs  had  fcarcely  ftrength  to 
■c  carry  my  enfeebled  body  about.”  In  1649,  he  be- 
came a lieutenant  in  the  regiment  of  Roger  lord 

* Many  of  our  readers  may  judge  an  apology  neceflary  for  intro- 
ducing this  gentleman  into  a work  of  this  nature ; we  truft,  however, 
that  the  fmgularity  of  his  character  will  plead  our  excufe. 
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Broghill,  afterwards  earl  of  Orrery,  then  acting  ir* 
M under  againft  the  Iridi  andPapiftsj  and  in  1656, 
a great  part  of  the  army  there  being  difbanded,  and 
he  among  the  red,  he  retired  to  his  edate  at  A {fane, 
and  was  foon  after  appointed  clerk  of  the  peace  for 
the  county  of  Corke,  regider  for  tranfplantation,  and 
judice  of  the  peace. 

About  1662,  cc  I had  an  impulfe,”  fays  Greto- 
rex,  <c  or  a drange  perfuafion  in  my  own  mind  (of 
*£  which  I am  not  able  to  give  any  rational  account  to 
<c  another),  which  did  very  frequently  fugged  to  me, 
<c  that  there  was  bedowed  on  me  the  gift  of  curing 
tfc  the  king’s  evil  ; which,  for  the  extraordinarinds  of 
<c  itj  I thought  fit  to  conceal  for  fome  time ; but  at 
<c  length  I communicated  this  to  my  wife,  and  told 
<c  her  that  I did  verily  believe  that  God  had  given 
<c  me  the  bleding  cf  curing  the  king’s  evil,  for  whether 
cc  I were  in  private  or  public,  deeping  or  waking, 

c « < 

u dill  1 had  the  fame  impulfe.  But  her  reply  to  me 
<c  was,  that  (he  conceived  this  was  a drange  imagina- 
u tion ; yet,  to  prove  the  contrary,  a few  days  after 
c£  there  was  one  William  Mather,  of  Salterbridge,  in 
<c  the  parilh  of  Lifmore,  who  brought  his  ion  William 
“ to  my  houfe,  defiring  my  wife  to  cure  him,  who 
c<  was  a perfon  ready  to  afford  her  charity  to  her 
cc  neighbours,  according  to  her  fmall  fkili  in  chi- 
«c  rurgery.  On  which  my  wife  told  me  there  was 
“ one  that  had  the  king’s  evil  very  grievoudy  in  the 
<c  eyes,  cheek,  and  throat ; whereupon  I told  her  die 
cc  fhould  now  fee  whether  this  were  a bare  fancy  or 
<(  imagination  as  die  thought  it,  or  the  dilates  of  God’s 
“ fpirit  on  my  heart.  Then  1 laid  my  hands  on  the 
<c  places  affecled,  and  prayed  to  God  for  Jefus’  fake 
(c  to  heal  him,  and  bid  the  parent  two  or  three  days  af- 
€C  terwards  to  bring  the  child  to  me  again,  which  he 
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a accordingly  did,  and  I then  faw  that  the  eye  was 
“ almoft:  quite  whole,  and  the  node,  which  was  al- 
“ mod  as  big  as  a pullet’s  egg,  was  fuppurated,  and 
“ the  throat  flrangely  amended  ; and  to  be  brief  (to 
€C  God’s  glory  I fpeak  it),  within  a month  difcharged 
“ itfelf  quite,  and  was  perfectly  healed,  and  fo  con- 
ct  tinues,  God  be  praifed.” 

Then  there  came  to  him  one  Margaret  Mac- 
fhane  of  Baliinedy,  in  the  parifh  of  Lifmore,  who 
had  been  afflicted  with  the  evil  above  feven  years  in  a 
much  more  violent  degree  ; and  foon  after,  his  fame  in- 
creafing,  he  cured  the  fame  difeafe  in  many  other 
perfons  for  three  years.  He  did  not  meddle  all  this 
time  with  any  other  diftemper,  till  about  the  end  of 
thefe  three  years,  the  ague  growing  epidemical,  he 
found,  as  formerly,  that  there  was  bellowed  on  him 
the  gift  of  curing  that  difeafe.  “ Within  fome  fmall 
“ time  after  this,”  continues  he,  cc  God  was  pleafed 
“ by  the  fame  or  like  impulfe  to  difcover  unto  me, 
(C  that  he  had  given  me  the  gift  of  healing,  which  the 
“ morning  following  I told  to  my  brother  and  wife, 
“ but  neither  of  them  could  be  prevailed  with  to  be- 
“ lieve  it,  though  for  my  own  part  I had  a full  af- 
<c  furance  thereof  within  me.  This  impulfe  I had  the 
iC  Sunday  after  Eafter-day,  April  2,  1665,  earty  m 
# the  morning;  and  the  Wednefday  enfuing,  I went 
“ to  cornet  Dean’s  about  fome  bu  fine  Is  at  Lifmore, 

u where  there  came  into  his  houfe  to  me  a poor  man, 

* 

“ that  with  a violent  pain  in  his  loins  and  flank  went 
" almoft  double,  and  had  alfo  a moft  grievous  ulce- 
<c  rous  leg,  very  black,  wherein  were  five  ulcers,  who 
u defired  me  for  God’s  fake  to  lay  my  hands  upon 
“ him,  and  do  him  what  good  I could.  Upon  this 
I immediately  put  my  hands  on  his  loins  and  flank, 
and  immediately  ran  the  pains  out  of  him,  fo  that 
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<c  he  was  releafed  and  could  Hand  upright  v/ithout  the 
lead  trouble.  Then  I put  my  hand  on  his  ulcerous 
cc  leg  (which  the  chirurgeons,  after  they  had  fhewed 
cc  all  their  fkill  on  him,  told  him  was  perifhed  at  the 
bone,  and  fo  mud  be  cut  off,  but  that  he  wanted 
three  pounds  to  give  one  of  them  for  his  pains,  as 
<c  he  informed  me),  which  forthwith  changed  colour, 

<c  and  became  red,  and  three  of  the  five  ulcers  clofed 
up,  and  the  red  within  a few  hours  afterwards  fo 
that  lie  went  out  well,  that  could  hardly  by  the 
help  of  his  daff  crawl  in,  and  within  two  days  fell 
to  his  labour,  being  a mafon  by  trade,  and  fo  con- 
tinued feveral  months  afterwards  to  my  knowledge, 

<(  and  to  this  indant  for  aught  I know.” 

The  Thurfday  following  he  cured  colonel  Phaire, 
of  Cahirmony,  in  the  county  of  Corke,  of  an  ague, 
and  afterwards  many  other  perfons  of  different  dif- 
tempers,  by  drolcing ; fo  that  his  name  was  wonderfully 
cried  up,  as  if  fame  divine  perfon  had  been  fent  from 
above.  Upon  this  the  clergy  grew  jealous  of  him, 
and  he  was  cited  into  the  bifhop’s  court  at  Lifmore, 
where,  not  producing  a licence  for  praclifing  as  was  de- 
manded, he  was  prohibited  from  laying  his  hands  on 
any  perfons  for  the  future  3 but  he  difregarded  the  pro- 
hibition, and  continued  to  perform  cures  as  ufual. 
January  1664-5,  he  came  over  to  England,  at  the 
requcft  of  the  earl  of  Orrery,  in  order  to  cure  the 
lady  of  the  lord  vifcount  Conway,  of  Ragley,  in 
War  wick  lb  ire,  who  had  for  many  years  laboured  un-  | 
der  an  extremely  violent  head-ache.  Tie  (laid  at  Rag- 
ley  three  weeks  or  a month,  and  though  he  failed  in 
his  endeavours  to  relieve  that  lady,  he  cured  immenfe 
numbers  of  people  in  thole  parts,  and  at  Worceiler. 

The  learned  Mr.  PIcnry  Stubbe,  who  praftifed  phy- 
fic  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  and  was  witnefs  to  feveral 
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of  his  cures  in  Warwickfhire,  publifhed  at  Oxford  a 
piece,  entitled,  cc  The  Miraculous  Conformift;  or, 
an  Account  of  feveral  marvellous  Cures  performed  by 
the  ftroking  of  the  Hands  of  Mr.  Valentine  Gre- 
torex  ; with  a phyfical  Difcourfe  thereupon,  in  a Let- 
ter to  the  hon.  Robert  Boyle,  efq.  with  a Letter  re- 
lating to  fome  ether  of  his  miraculous  Cures,  attefted 
by  E.  Foxcroft,  M.A.  and  Fellow  of  King's  College, 
in  Cambridge,”  in  410.  Mr.  Stubbe’s  letter  to  Mr. 
Boyle,  is  dated  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  Feb.  18, 
1665-6,  and  gives  the  following  account  of  Mr. 
Gretorex,  beginning  thus : “ Since  the  belt  and 
“ moft  agreeable  retribution  I can  make  you,  for  the 
<c  honour  you  do  me  in  your  remembrances,  and  all 
£C  your  other  fignal  favours,  is  but  to  gratify  your  cu- 
cc  riofity  with  any  remarkable  intelligence,  that  may 
<(  advance  either  phyfic  or  philofophy  ; I fhall  endea- 
ce  vour  to  be  as  generous  in  my  acknowledgments  to 
ce  you,  as  you  have  always  been  in  obliging  me.  Since 
“ my  laft'unto  you,  my  lord  Conway  did  me  the  ho- 
u nour  particularly  to  invite  me  to  his  houfe  and  ac- 
cc  quaintance;  giving  me  withall  afairopportunityofeon- 
£C  verfing  with  Mr.  Gretorex,  and  beholding  feveral 
cf  of  thofe  performances,  the  report  whereof,  as  it  gives 
“ juft  caufe  of  aftonifhment  to  you  that  are  more  re- 
<c  mote,  fo  the  efxedts  fill  with  admiration  the  moft 
(C  learned  and  fufpicious  beholders.  In  truth  they  are 
“ fuch,  that  he  is  not  at  all  obliged  to  the  ignorant 
cc  for  the  efteem  he  hath  acquired ; nor  is  it  poflible 
cc  for  the  moft  tender,  or  fuperftitious  and  cenforious 
<c  zealots  to  deftroy  his  repute.  He  is  a man  of  a 
graceful  perlonage  and  prefence,  and  if  my  phan- 
cc  tafy  betrayed  not  my  judgment,  I obferved  in  his 
Cf  eyes  and  mien  a vivacity  and  fprightlinefs  that  is  no- 
<c  thing  common.  As  far  as  I could  inform  myfelf 
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<c  by  a long  and  private  difcourfe,  he  is  a man  of  a 
<c  very  good  life,  of  tender  and  charitable  principles, 
cc  as  extenfive  as  the  effects  of  his  goodnefs  are.  He 
“ profefleth  conforming  unto  the  doctrine  and  difei- 
<c  pline  of  the  church  of  England,  yet  without  that 
<c  cenforioufnefs  whereby  fome  fignalize  themfelves. 
u His  thoughts  concerning  himfelf  are  modefl  and 
<c  humble  ; and  he  prefumes  fo  well  of  others,  that  even 
€€  in  fome  colourable  circumftances,  he  regulates  his 
cc  apprehenfions  by  the  revealed  mercies  of  God, 
<c  and  not  the  fe verity  of  men.  In  fine,  without  any 
<c  prejudice  to  this  age  be  it  faid,  he  feemed  to  me  by 
his  faith,  and  by  his  charitablenefs,  to  include  in  his 
a foul  fome  grains  of  the  golden  age,  and  to  be  a re* 
<c  lie  of  thole  times  when  piety  and  miracles  were 
€C  fincere.”  The  pofition  which  Mr.  Stubbe  main- 
tains in  this  letter  is,  that  “ God  had  beftorved  upon 
“ Mr.  Gretorex  a peculiar  temperament,  or  com- 
<c  pofed  his  body  of  fome  particular  ferments,  the  ef- 
€<  fluvia  whereof  being  introduced,  fometimes  by  a 
<£  light,  fometimes  by  a violent  fridlion,  fhould  reftore 
the  temperament  of  the  debilitated  parts,  reinvigo- 
rate  the  blood,  and  diflipate  all  heterogeneous  fer- 
4£  ments  cut  of  the  bodies  of  the  difeafed,  by  the  eyes, 
“ nofe,  mouth,  hands,  and  feet.”  He  then  endea- 
vours to  exclain  the  nature  and  manner  of  Mr. 

j. 

Gretorex’s  working  upon  his  patients  for  their 
cure,  and  fays  a good  deal  about  miracles  ; where 
he  feems  to  make  a parity  between  thole  of  Mr. 
Gretorex,  and  thole  of  Jefus  Chrift  and  his  Apol- 
tles.  Mr.  Boyle  was  much  offended  at  this  part  of  his 
letter,  and  remonftrated  ftrongly  againft  Mr.  Stubbed 
notions,  in  a letter  written  on  purpofe  to  him, 
which  has  lately  been  publifhed  in  a u Life  of  Mr. 
Bojrie.” 

But  to  go  on  with  Mr.  Gretorex.  From  \\  ar- 
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wick (lii re,  he  went  by  order  of  the  king  to  London, 
and  performed  cures  at  Whitehall  in  his  majefty’s  pre- 
fence. He  continued  fome  time  in  London,  and  per- 
formed many  remarkable  cures  before  perlons  eminent 
for  their  fkill  and  integrity.  Here  alfo,  as  in  Ireland, 
fome  of  the  clergy  took  offence  at  him  ; - and  he  was 
feverely  attacked  in  a pamphlet,  fuppofed  to  be  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  David  Lloyd,  reader  of  the  Charter-houfe, 
and  printed  under  the  title  of  <c  Wonders  no  Mkacles ; 
or,  Mr.  Valentine  Gretorex’s  Gift  of  Healing 
examined,  upon  occafion  of  a fad  Effedt  of  his  Strok- 
ing, March  7,  1665-6,  at  one  Mr.  Cruffet’s  Houfe 
in  Charter- houfe  Yard,0  4to.  This  obliged  Mr. 
Gretorex  to  vindicate  himfclf  from  the  imputation 
cafl  upon  him,  which  he  did  by  publifhfng  at  London, 
in  1666,  “ A brief  Account  of  Mr.  Valentine 
Gretorex,  and  divers  of  the  flrange  Cures  by  him 
lately  performed,  written  by  himlelf,  in  a Letter  ad- 
dreffed  to  the  hon.  Robert  Boyle,  efq.  whereunto  is 
annexed,  the  Teftimonials  of  fevcral  eminent  and  wor- 
thy Perfons  of  the  chief  Matters  of  Fadt  therein  re- 
lated,” 410.  In  this  letter,  which  is  dated  at  London, 
May  8,  1666,  he  obferves,  that  though  he  had  not 
cc  the  happinefs  formerly  to  have  an  acquaintance  with 
<c  Mr.  Boyle,  yet  I was,”  fays  he,  “ no  flranger  to 
“ your  worth  and  virtue,  which  have  made  you  as  much 
fc  admired  and  reverenced  abroad,  as  honoured  and 
<(.  beloved  at  home.  And  therefore  I have  afiume^the 
c<  confidence  to  make  this  addrefs  to  your  honour, 
<f  v/hofo  repute  and  teflimony  to  the  world  will  be  fo 
c<  powerful  (knowing  your  wifdom,  devotion  and 
cc  learning,  to  be  fo  great),  that  truth  may  find  be- 
fC  lief,  God  have  glory,  and  his  poor  inftrument  be 
‘c  juftified  before  men,  who  hath  no  further  defign  in 
<c  the  diftribution  of  that  talent,  which  the  all-healing 
fc  God  has  entrufted  him  withal,  than  the  honour  of 
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<l  his  Maker,  and  the  good  of  his  poor  fcllow-crea- 
iC  tures,  whofe  diftempers,  many  of  them,  neither  art 
“ nor  phyfic  probably  could  reach/'  The  teftimo- 
nials  fubjoined  to  this  letter  are  figned,  among  others, 
by  Mr.  Boyle  himfelf,  William  Denton,  M.D.  colonel 
George  Weldon,  William  Knight,  alderman  of  Lon- 
don ; Sir  Charles  Doe,  Sir  Abraham  Cullen,  Dr.  John 
Wilkins,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Chefter  ; Dr.  Benja- 
min Withcot,  Dr,  Ralph  Cud  worth,  Dr.  George  Ruft, 
Dr.  Simon  Patrick,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Ely,  &c. 
feveral  of  whom  give  the  higheft  charadter  of  Mr. 
Gretorex’s  integrity  and  unblameable  converfation 
in  every  refpedt. 

This  is  all  we  find  recorded  of  this  very  extraordi- 
nary and  wonderful  perfon;  of  whom  we  have  not 
been  able  to  learn  when  he  returned  to  his  own  coun- 
try, or  in  what  year  he  died. 

G RE  VI  N (James) 

A celebrated  French  Poet  and  Phyfician, 

Was  born  at  Clermont,  in  Beauvoifis,  in  1538.  He 
began  early  to  write,  and  pradlifed  phyfic  with  fuccefs. 
He  was  long  retained  in  the  fervice  of  Margaret  of 
France,  duchefs  of  Savoy,  whom  lie  followed  to 
Piedmont.  He  died  at  Turin,  the  5 rh  of  November, 
3 573^  aged  35«  There  are  three  plays  extant  of  his 
writing : 

“ The  Treafurer’s  Wife,"  a comedy,  in  1558. 

2.  “ The  Death  of  Caefar,"  a tragedy,  and 

3.  “ The  Frighted  Ones,"  a comedy. 

Grevin,  though  fnatched  away  by  a premature 

death,  had  acquired  a diftinguifhed  reputation,  not 
only  as  a poet,  but  as  a phyfician.  i It*  left  aifo  tf  A 
Treatife  on  Poifons,"  and  an  “ Apology  for  Anti- 
mony both  translated  into  Latin,  and  printed  in  4to. 

He 
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He  was  a Calvinift,  and  united  with  Rochardieu  and 
Florence  Chriftian,  in  writing  their  ingenious  poem, 
entitled,  <c  The  Temple/’  which  they  wrote  againft 
Ronfard,  who  had  abufed  the  Calvinifls  in  his  dif- 
courfe  on  the  u Mi/eries  of  the  Times.” 

% 

GREW  (Nehemiah) 

A learned  Writer  and  Phyfician, 

Who,  being  apparently  bred  up  in  his  father’s  princi- 
ples of  non-conformity,  was  fent  abroad  to  complete 
his  education  in  one  of  the  foreign  univerfities.  There 
he  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  after  which,  being  re- 
folved  to  fettle  in  London,  he  flood  candidate  for  an 
honorary  fellowfhip  in  the  college  of  phyficians  there, 
and  was  admitted  Sept,  30,  1680.  He  grew  into  an 
extenfive  pra£tice  by  his  merit,  which  had  recommend- 
ed him  to  the  royal  fociety,,  where  he  was  chofen  fellow 
fome  years  before  ; and  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Olden- 
burg, their  fecretary,  fucceeded  him  in  that  pofl  on 
St.  Andrew’s  day,  1677.  In  conlequence  of  this,  he 
carried  on  the  publication  of  the  cc  PhilofophicalTranf- 
actions”  from  January  enfuing,  till  the  end  of  Fe- 
bruary 1678. 

In  the  mean  time,  purfuant  to  an  order  of  council, 
of  July  18,  that  year,  he  drew  up,  4<  A Catalogue  of 
the  Natural  and  Artificial  Rarities  belonging  to  the 
Society.”  This  was  published  under  the  vritle  of 
<c  Mufeum  Regalis  Societatis,  &c.  1681,”  folio,  and 
was  followed  by  <c  A comparative  Anatomy  of  the 
Stomach  and  Guts,  begun,  &c.  1681,”  folio  3 and 
the  <c  Anatomy  of  Plants,  &c.”  168a,  folio.  After 
this  he  continued  to  employ  the  prefs  for  the  fervice  of 
the  public,  and  his  own  reputation  at  the  fame  time  ; 
fince  he  printed  feveral  other  treatifes,  much  efteemed 
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by  the  learned  world,  both  at  home  and  abroad*  be- 
ing moftly  tranfiated  into  Latin  by  foreigners.  Thus 
he  palled  his  time  with  the  reputation  of  a learned  au- 
thor, and  an  able  pra6litioner  in  his  profefTion,  till  his 
death,  which  happened  fuddenly  on  Lady-day,  1711. 

GRISAUNT  (William) 

A Phyfician,  Aftronomer,  and  Mathematician,  was  violently  fuf- 
pe&ed  of  Magic,  like  his  Countryman  Friar  Bacon. 

He  ftudied  at  Merton  college,  Oxford  ; and,  probably 
to  efcape  the  dilagreeable  effects  concomitant  with 
thofe  fufpicions,  went  into  France,  where  he  devoted 
himfelf  exclu lively  to  the  ftudy  of  medicine,  fird  at 
Montpellier,  and  then  at  Marfeilles.  In  this  city  he  fixed 
his  refidence,  and  lived  by  the  practice  of  his  profellion, 
in  which  he  acquired  much  fkill  and  eminence.  There 
can  be  no  greater  proof  of  his  genius,  than  his  affidu- 
oufly  purfuing  the  method  inftituted  by  the  Greek  phy- 
ficians,  of  inveftigating  the  nature  and  caufe  of  the 
, difeale,  and  the  conftitution  of  the  patient.  The 
time  of  his  death  is  unknown,  but  we  are  told  that 
he  was  an  old  man  in  13  50,  and  that  he  had  a fon,  who 
was  firfb  an  abbot  of  canons  regular  at  Marfeilles.  and 
at  length  arrived  at  the  pontificate,  under  the  name  of 
Urban  the  fifth. 

1 

GU&TTARD  (John  Stephen) 

Do&or- regent  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  the  Academy  of 
Stockholm,  of  the  Botanical  Societies  of  Florence  and  Bafle, 
and  Pcniiouary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris, 

Was  born  on  the  22d  of  September,  1715,  at  Etam- 
pes,  of  John  Guettard  and  Mary  Defcurain. 

The  maternal  grandfather  of  M.  Guettard  prac- 
tifed  the  profeffion  of  an  apothecary  at  Etampes.  To 
the  labours  of  his  lltuation,  to  his  gratuitous  attention 
to  the  poor  of  his  village  and  the  neighbouring  parifhes, 
he  added  a very  extenfive  knowledge  in  botany,  which 
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be  cultivated  merely  for  his  own  amufement,  without 
any  ambitious  view  of  literary  reputation.  The  young 
Guettard,  attached  to  his  grandfather  from  his  in- 
fancy, accompanied  him  in  his  herbarizing  excurfions. 
To  collect  plants,  to  obtain  the  knowledge  of  their 
names,  to  diftinguifh  their  different  conftituent  parts, 
and  to  take  down  their  characters,  were  the  diverflons 
of  his  infancy.  His  grandfather  obferved  in  this  ac- 
tivity the  origin  of  a botanical  genius,  and  negledted 
nothing  necellary  to  the  encouragement  of  this  ftudy. 
Thus  at  the  fame  time  that  nature  had  formed  M. 
Guettard  for  the  cultivation  of  the  fciences,  his  good 
fortune  had  placed  him  under  a man  at  once  capable 
of  obferving  and  promoting  the  advancement  of  his 
knowledge. 

M.  Guettard  was  deftined  to  fucceed  his  grand* 
father  at  Etampes,  for  luch  was  the  wifh  of  the  re- 
ipeCtable  old  man,  who  had  watched  over  his  earlieft 
years.  To  be  ufcful  to  his  fellow-countrymen,  to 
give  afiiftance  to  the  Tick  refident  near  him,  to  unite 
with  the  pleafure  of  beneficence  that  of  often  feeing  the 
objeCts  of  his  charity;  to  enjoy  a life  of  happy,  ferene 
repofe,  of  goodnefs  and  ftudy;  luch  was  the  lot  of 
M.  Dcfcurain,  and  he  wifhed  no  other  for  his  grand- 
fon.  But  when  the  young  Guettard  was  abroad 
profecuting  his  ftudies,  obtaining  the  efteem  and  en- 
couragement of  the  Meffrs.  de  Juftieu,  of  whom  the 
grandfather  confidered  it  a diftinguifhed  honour  that 
he  himfelf  was  a correfpondcnt  and  friend  ; he  no 
longer  oppofed  the  more  brilliant  dcftiny  which  feemed 
offered  to  a grandfon,  to  whom  he  had  been  accuftomed 
to  look  up  as  the  fupport  of  his  old  age.  He  facri- 
ficed  this  confoling  hope  to  the  advantage,  or  rather 
to  the  glory  of  the  young  man. 

In  1743,  M,  Guettard  entered  into  the  academy 
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of  fciences  as  affociate  botanifl.  The  botanifls  had 
difcovered  in  many  parts  of  plants,  and  particularly 
in  their  leaves,  fome  round  bodies  different  in  fize  and 
form,  and  deftinedto  fill  up  the  interval  between  their 
veffelsand  fibres.  Some  of  thefe  bodies  terminate  by 
appendices,  to  which  the  name  of  filaments  or  hairs  has 
been  given.  Thefe  glandular  bodies  contain  a liquor, 
which  diftils  from  many  plants,  and  fometimes  appears 
like  a water  more  or  lefs  tranfparent,  fometimes  as  a 
concrete  refinous,  or  faccharine  fubftance.  Upon  an 
attentive  examination,  M.  Guettard  perceived  that 
thefe  bodies  might  form  a true  botanic  character,  con- 
stantly exifting  in  plants  of  the  fame  nature,  and  con- 
fequently  proper  to  mark  the  limits  of  certain 
genera,  between  which  botanifls  had  only  been  able 
to  eftablifh  uncertain  diftindtions.  Thefe  refearches 
obtained  the  approbation  of  Linnaeus,  M.  Guet- 
tard could  not  be  infenfibleto  this  flattering  mark  of 
diflindtion,  but  appeared  through  the  remainder  of  his 
life  to  be  quite  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  his  other 
works;  content  with  having  once  merited  theefteem 
of  that  great  man,  he  thought  he  had  gained  fufficient 
glory,  and  appeared  to  labour  for  the  good  of  the 
fciences  only,  without  the  hope  of  any  literary  reputa- 
tion in  return. 

The  name  of  parafites  had  been  given  to  fome  plants* 
which,  uniting  with  others,  nourifh  themfelves  from 
their  juices,  and  continue  to  grow  at  their  expcnce. 
M.  Guettard,  refledtingon  what  botanifls  had  writ- 
ten concerning  thefe  plants,  perceived  that  this  phe- 
nomenon had  not  been  examined  with  that  degree  of 
accuracy  eflential  to  the  progrefs  of  botanical  fcience. 
He  divided  the  parafites  into  three  claffes : the  fii  fl 
contains  thofe  which  grow  upon  a different  plant,  with- 
out extracting  any  nourishment  from  the  earth,  upon 
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which  they  are  not  able  to  live : the  fecond  contains 
the  true  roots,  which  extradt  a part  of  their  nourifh- 
lnent  from  the  ground  upon  which  they  are  placed  : 
thefe  can  fubfift  without  the  fuccours  of  other  plants. 
M.  Guettard  gave  the  name  of  fauffes  parafytes 
(falfe  parafites)  to  the  third  clafs,  which  being  placed 
upon  different  parts  of  another  plant,  and  at  the  fame 
time  attached  to  it,  do  not  neverthelefs  draw  any  nur- 
ture, but  require  only  to  be  elevated  ; but  it  was  the 
peculiar  organ  by  which  the  parafites  of  the  fecond 
clafs  attach  themfelves  to  a plant,  by  penetrating  into 
its  fubftance,  and  imbibing  their  nourifhment,  which 
it  was  important  to  defcribe ; this  talk  M.  Guettarp 
performed  in  a fatisfadtory  manner. 

Botany,  to  which  M.  Guettard  had  been  prima- 
rily attached,  in  the  fpace  of  fome  time  entirely  gave 
place  to  mineralogy.  T he  objedt  of  this  fcience  is,  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  elementary  principles  which 
compofe  the  mineral  fubftances,  that  are  difperfed  over 
the  whole  furface  of  the  globe,  or  buried  in  its  bowels  : 
to  drftinguifh  their  exterior  qualities,  the  fimple  and 
more  compound  bodies  formed  by  a combination  of 
different  fubftances:  to  obferve  in  what  mannerThefe 
materials  are  difpofed  over  the  globe,  fomeiimes  af- 
fembled  in  large  maffes,  and  fometimes  confounded 
together,  but  always  obfervi ng  a regular  law. 

M.  Guettard  was  the  firft  naturalift  who  difco- 
vered  the  great  ufe  of  mineralogical  charts,  and  he 
undertook  to  execute  lome  parts  of  this  tafk.  He 
formed  the  plan  of  a mineralogical  atlas  of  France 
and  Europe  ; and  thought  that  chemical  characters 
fhould  indicate  by  the  fide  of  each  place,  the  nature 
of  the  quarries  or  mines  ; and  that  other  marks  fhould 
point  out  to  which  of  the  three  grand  divifions,  which 
had  eftablifhed,  each  part  belonged.  Some  fuc- 
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ceffive  travels  into  almoft  all  the  provinces  of  France, 
Italy,  Germany,  and  Poland,  joined  to  what  he  had 
learned  from  extcnfive  reading,  enabled  M.  Guet- 
Tard  to  publifh  a variety  of  thefe  charts  ; but  he  per- 
ceived that  it  would  be  impofiible  for  the  labours  of 
one  man  alone  to  complete  an  atlas  of  France.  M. 
Lavoifier,  therefore,  united  with  him  in  this  undertak- 
ing, towards  which  the  afliftance  of  a chemift  is  more 
neceffary  than  M.  Guettard  had  himfclf  imagined. 

The  travels  of  M.  Guettard,  and  efpecially  the 
plan  he  had  formed  of  not  only  fludying  thofe  obje£l$ 
of  natural  hiflory,  which  the  refearches  of  the  learned 
had  already  pointed  out,  but  to  fee  and  obferve  every 
thing  worthy  the  attention  of  the  natural  biflorian,  in 
the  countries  through  which  he  paffed,  were  the  happy 
occafion  of  many  valuable  and  important  difeoveries. 

He  firft  obferved  in  1755,  that  the  mountains  of  Au- 
yergne  were  fome  extinguished  volcanoes;  and  tra- 
velled into  Vichy  with  M.  de  Malefherbes,  formerly 
his  pupil,  where  they  paid  minute  attention  to  the  mi- 
neral and  other  natural  productions  of  the  country. 

We  have  here  noticed  thofe  works  of  M.  Guet- 
tard only,  which  merited  an  honourable  rank  in  the 
general  fyflem  of  human  knowledge,  and  have  omitted 
noticing  near  two  hundred  memoirs  upon  every  part  of 
natural  hiflory,  all  of  which  contain  many  ufeful  ob- 
fervations,  valuable  for  their  precifion,  and  the  fidelity  j 
with  which  the  author  has  deferibed  every  fubjedt  which  1 
he  has  undertaken. 

In  1748,  the  duke  of  Orleans  retired  to  St.  Gene-  1 
vieve,  and  took  with  him  M.  Guettard  in  quality  | 
of  his  naturalift*  This  prince  was  a zealous  admirer  1 
of  the  phyfical  fciences,  and  of  all  the  arts  dependent  1 
upon  them.  He  found  in  M.  Guettard  every  thine  c 
he  could  defire  in  a companion  of  bi$  folitude,  a very  1 
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extenfive  knowledge  in  every  branch  of  natural  hif- 
tory,  and  religious  opinions  approaching  very  near  to 
his  own. 

It  may  be  perceived  in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy 
of  lciences,  that  the  duke  of  Orleans  read  the  greateft 
part  of  M.  Guettard’s  works,  and  that  many  of 
them  had  been  undertaken  under  his  direction.  This 
nobleman  at  his  death  bequeathed  to  him  his  cabinet 
of  natural  hiftory ; but  M.  Guettard  gave  up  his 
claim  to  the  young  duke  of  Orleans,  who  bellowed 
on  him  in  return  the  title  of  fuperintendent  of  the  fame 
cabinet,  with  a finall  penfion,  and  an  apartment  in 
the  palace- royal.  This  fubfiftence,  fmall  as  it  was, 
proved  fufficient  to  procure  happinefs  for  a fcholar, 
whofe  pleafures  centred  in  iludy  and  retirement. 

The  remaining  events  of  M.  Guettard’s  life  con- 
fid  in  his  travels,  either  into  the  different  provinces  of 
France,  or  into  foreign  countries.  He  has  given  us 
accurate  accounts  of  them,  in  which,  contrary  to  the 
cuftom  of  the  generality  of  travellers,  he  has  faid 
much  more  of  what  he  has  feen  than  of  himfelf:  in 
all  the  countries  through  which  he  paffed  he  acquired 
fome  friends,  and  merited  the  general  public  edeem ; 
but  he  involved  himfelf  in  a few  quarrels,  originating 
in  the  Angularity  of  his  character : freedom,  honefty, 
and  goodnefs,  were  his  mod  ftriking  charaederidics, 
but  a roughnefs  in  his  manners,  a ftrong  prepoffeffion 
in  favour  of  jokes  and  raillery,  deprived  thefe  amiable 
virtues  of  a part  of  their  ludre,  and  fometimes  en- 
tirely obfeured  them. 

He  had  from  his  youth  been  very  attentive  to  the 
duties  of*  religion,  and  he  continued  the  fame  during 
his  whole  life;  equally  eminent  among  the  jefuits  and 
their  adverfaries,  he  zealoufly  embraced  that  party, 
which  appeared  to  him  to  be  perfecuted,  a choice  very 
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natural  to  a noble  and  elevated  mind.  Eafily  irritated, 
he  frequently  loft  the  power  of  commanding  the  im- 
pulfes  of  paflion ; but  quickly  checked  by  his  naturally 
good  difpofition,  he  reproached  himfelf  for  his  impe- 
tuohty,  often  afked  pardon  for  the  offence,  and  a de- 
licate mind  would  have  been  much  more  hurt  by  his 
apologies  than  by  his  abufe.  Bigotted  to  prejudices, 
both  in  his  phyfical  and  theological  opinions,  they  yet 
never  prevented  him  from  doing  juftice.  One  of  his 
fellow-members  one  day  thanked  him  for  giving  him 
his  vote,  <c  You  are  bv  no  means  obi i Red,”  anfwered 
he,  <c  if  I had  not  thought  it  had  been  juft  to  give 
<f  you  my  vote,  you  fhould  not  have  had  it,  for  ] do 
<c  not  love  you.”  If  iuch  franknefs  fometimes  offends, 
it  has  neverthelefs  forme  advantages  over  politenefs,  by 
infpiring  confidence  ; every  one  knows  what  he  has  to 
hope  or  to  fear  from  fuch  a man.  He  had  adiflike 
to  every  one  who  claimed  the  leaft  command  over 
opinions  or  men.  Morole  and  rough  in  his  manners 
to  his  fuperiors,  he  was  humane,  mild,  and  affable  to 
his  inferiors.  He  was  beloved  and  refpefled  by  the 
poor  and  his  domeftics.  His  averfion  to  every  thing 
afiuming  the  appearance  of  grandeur  or  eclat  ex- 
tended even  to  the  fuperiority  of  glory  and  genius  : he 
thought  he  obferved  in  all  great  character  a mixture 
of  impofture  and  hypocrify,  which  made  them  con- 
temptible in  his  eyes. 

M.  Guettarp  could  not  fupprefs  an  impulfe  of  ill- 
humour,  when  any  cne  imputed  to  him  the  priority 
of  a difcovery  or  obfervation,  which  was  due  to  an- 
other, and  it  would  have  had  the  fame  effect,  had 
another  perfon  been  the  objedt  of  this  injuftice.  He 
did  not  value  his  own  reputation  too  highly;  but  he 
paid  no  attention  to  ftile  : the  ingenuity  he  fhewed  in 
his  conversion  and  letters,  entirely  difappeared  in  his 
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works,  by  the  want  of  which  his  memoirs  were  very 
difficult  to  be  underftood,  and  he  could  not  be  igno- 
rant that  he  had  but  few  readers:  he  was  imprefled 
with  a fear  that  no  one  would  erteem  him,  and  was 
not  endowed  with  fuch  a portion  of  humanity  as  to 
fuffer  with  padence  an  injuftice,  which  would  have  been 
fo  little  merited.  This  idea,  occupying  his  thoughts, 
was  onecaufe  of  his  occafional  ill  temper  $ he,  how- 
ever, poffeffied  a difinterefhrdnefs  of  mind  rarely  to  be 
found : he  never  endeavoured  to  appear  better  than 
what  he  really  was,  his  defects  were  confequently  the 
more  finking  to  thofe  who,  were  recently  acquainted 
with  him,  his  friends  alone  knowing  all  his  virtues. 

He  was  born  with  a firong  and  robuft  conftitution* 
which  his  travels,  a life  of  activity,  and  fobriety  had 
fortified ; but  he  was  now  become  fubjedt  to  attacks- 
of  a lethargic  affection,  and  in  one  of  thefe  fkeps  he 
burned  his  foot  very  feverely,  the  cure  of  which  was 
tedious  and  painful ; he  buffered  with  a patience  per- 
fectly ftoic  both  the  misfortune  and  the  remedies,  not- 
withftanding  he  was  often  perfuaded  of  their  inutility. 
<c  I fee  very  plainly/’  faid  he,  <c  that  the  iurgeonsand 
<r  phyficians  wiffi  to  prevent  the  fatal  blow,  but  it  is 
cc  impoffible  they  can  do  it/  The  idea  of  the  kind  of 
death  which  mu  ft  terminate  his  life  never  forfook  him, 
though  it  did  not  in  the  leafc  degree  affedl  his  ufual 
cheerfulnefs  : he  conftandy  attended  the  meetings  of 
the  academy  of  fciences,.  and  generally  on  foot : he 
refufed  to  dine  or  affociate  with  his  friends,  tranquilly 
alleging  as  an  excufe  the  fear  he  had  of  affii&ing  them 
with  the  fight  of  his  death.  On  the  firft  of  January, 
1786,  he  wrote  to  a lady,  one  of  his  friends,  as  fol- 

tlows  : Ci  A difeafe  which  feparates  me  from  fociety, 
:c  prevents  me  from  paying  my  refpeds  to  you  5 but 
rny  regard  for  you  will  ever  remain  the  fame,  till 
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€c  that  fatal  blow  arrives  which  mud  for  ever  terminate 
“ my  exigence.”  He  died  fix  days  afterwards,  in  the 
71ft  year  of  his  age.  Vide  “ Hiftoire  de  I’Acadcmie 
Royale  des  Sciences,”  1786,  p. 47,  See. 

GUILLAND1US  (Melchi6b) 

An  eminent  Phyiician  andBotanill,  Native  of  Kjnigfberg  in  Prufila. 

He  was  made  prifoner  by  the  Algerines,  in  an  expe- 
dition to  the  coafl  of  Africa,  undertaken  with  the  view 
of  accomplifhing  himfelf  in  botanical  knowledge.  Af- 
ter pafling  fome  time  in  fkvery,  he  returned  to  his  own 
country,  and  publifhed  different  works.  His  princi- 
pal performances  is  one  named  u Papyrus,”  which  is 
a commentary  on  three  chapters  of  Pliny  on  the  fame 
fubjedt,  and  is  replete  with  erudition  and  acutenefs* 
He  died  at  Padua  in  1589. 

GUILLEME  A U (James) 

A Native  of  Orleans,  Surgeon  in  Ordinary  to  die  Kings  diaries 

IX  and  Henry  IV. 

Was  one  of  the  moil  celebrated  pupils  of  Ambroie 
Pare.  In  the  ftudy  of  forgery  he  poffefifed  a genius 
greatly  cultivated,  and  ornamented  by  a complete 
knowledge  of  the  belles-lettres.  The  learned  lan- 
guages being  familiar  to  him  difclofed  the  opinions 
and  practice  of  the  ancients.  Thefe  advantages,  aided  ! 
by  extenfive  experience,  made  him  one  of  the  mod 
Ikilful  men  of  his  time.  His  works  have  been  col-  J 
le<5led  at  Rouen,  in  folio.  The  principal  of  them  are  j 
as  follows : 

1.  cc  The  Surgery  of  Ambrofe  Pare,”  tran dated  < 
from  the  French  into  Latin,  with  the  greateft  fidelity  1 
and  elegance. 

2;  C£  Some  Anatomical  Tables.” 

3.  <c  A Treadle  on  Operations  3”  a work  executed  X 
with  great  precifion  and  judgment.  Vide  <c  Nouveau  | 

Diftionnaire,  See  tom.  2,  p.  348,  &c.  1 
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G U I SARD  (Peter) 

Born  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montpellier,  Was  the 
fon  of  Anthony  Guifard*  doflor  of  phyfic,  a man  re- 
plete with  wit  and  judgment*  and  of  a good  family. 
He  was  educated  in  the  Protefiant  religion. 

Marcot,  a celebrated  phyfician,  having  been  fent 
for  to  court,  refigned  to  the  young  Guisard  the  office 
of  teaching  in  the  fchools  of  medicine  during  his  ab- 
fence,  and  he  acquitted  himfelf  with  considerable 
diftindtion.  Some  time  afterwards*  Marcot  wifhed  to 
give  Up  his  chair  entirely  to  him  ; blit  as  it  was  necef- 
fary  that  the  perfon  who  filled  it  Should  be  of  the  Ca- 
tholic perfuafion,  Guisard  was  at  firfi  unwilling  to 
accept  it  upon  thefe  terms.  After  a ferious  examina- 
tion of  the  Catholic  religion,  however*  he  determined 
to  embrace  it.  He  went  to  Paris  in  1742^  and  was 
held  in  high  efiimation,  but  his  natural  and  deep-rooted 
love  for  his  native  country  induced  him  to  return  to 
Montpellier.  In  this  place  he  gave  a gratuitous  and 
public  courfe  of  experimental  phyfic,  which  received 
great  and  univerfal  applaufe.  Pie  wifhed  alfo  to  efta- 
blifh  a profefiorfhip,  but  found  very  little  afiifiance 
from  thofe  who  might  have  rendered  fuch  an  under- 
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taking  fuccefsful.  We  have  fome  of  his  works,  which 
are  held  in  great  efiimation. 

1.  <c  Practice  of  Surgery ; or,  a Pliftory  of  Plagues,’* 
2 vols.  1 imo. 

2.  i\n  Efiay  on  Venereal  Difsafes,”  8vo,  1741. 

Pie  died  at  Montpellier  in  1746,  aged  64  years. 

Vide  “ Nouveau  Di&ionnaire,  &c.”  tom.  2*  p.349,  &c* 

GWINNE  (Matthew) 

Was  born  in  'London,  where  his  father  refided*  who 
was  defeended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Wales.  Ia 
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1 574,  he  was  ele6ted  a fcholar  of  St.  John’s  college 
in  Oxford,  of  which  he  afterwards  became  perpetual 
fellow.  In  1 58 2,  he  was  made  regent- mafter,  agree- 
ably to  the  cuftorn  of  the  univerfity  at  that  time,  and 
was  appointed  to  read  letlures  upon  mufic.  After 
taking  his  degrees  in  arts,  he  entered  upon  the  phyfic 
line,  and  praftifed  as  a phyfician  in  and  about  Oxford. 
In  1588,  he  was. chofen  junior  prodlor  ; and  in  Sep- 
tember 1592,  was  the  firft  replier  in  a difputation  held 
at  Oxford  for  the  entertainment  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
The  following  year  he  was  created  dodlor  of  phyfic, 
and  in  159 5,  by  leave  of  the  college,  he  attended  Sir 
Henry  Unton,  ambalTador  from  queen  Elizabeth  to 
the  French  court,  in  quality  of  his  phyfician. 

On  the  foundation  of  Grefham  college,  he  was 
chofen  its  hrft  profefTor  of  phyfic,  being  one  of  the 
two  nominated  by  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  and  hav- 
ing  a further  recommendation  from  lord  chancellor 
Gerton.  This  happened  about  the  beginning  of  March 
1596.  At  the  commencement  of  the  lectures  in  Mi- 
chaelmas term  1598,  he  began  with  an  oration  in  praife 
of  the  founder  and  the  inftkution,  which,  with  another 
delivered  in  Hilary  term  following  on  the  fame  lub- 
jedls,  was  afterwards  printed.  In  June  1604,  Dr. 
Gwinne  was  admitted  a candidate  of  the  college  of 
phyficians;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1605, 
was  appointed  phyfician  to  the  Tower.  In  the  month 
of  Auguft  the  fame  year,  king  James,  with  his  queen 
and  his  whole  court,  vifited  Oxford,  where  they  were 
entertained  three  days  with  academical  exercifes  ot  all 
kinds.  Amongft  the  reft,  the  two  following  medical 
queftions  were  propofed  for  difputation  : 

1.  ft  An  mores  nutricum  a puerulis  cum  ladle  im- 
bibantur  ?”  Negatur.. 

2.  “ An  frequens  fuffkus  nicotiai^e  exoticx  fit  lanis 
falutaris  ?>?  Negatur. 
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The  refpondent  was  Sir  William  Paddle,  the  king's 
phyfician,  and  the  opponents  Dr.  Gwjnne  and  others* 
It  isWvell  known  how-inveterate  an  enemy  king  James 
was  to  tobacco ; our  phyfician  was  therefore  polite 
enough  to  exprefs  his  fentiments  fully  upon  that  fub- 
jedt  after  the  trial  of  fkill  was  over. 

In  the  evening  of  the  fame  day,  a Latin  comedy, 

* * 

called  cc  Vertumnus,  five  Annus  recurrens,”  written 
by  Dr.  Gwinne,  was  a died  at  Magdalen  college.  In 
<c  Rex  Platonicus,”  a good  account  is  given  of  this 
piece. 

In  December  the  fame  year,  he  was  admitted  a fel- 
low of  the  college  of  phyficians ; and  in  September 
1607,  he  quitted  his  profeflbrfhip  in  Grefham  college, 
probably  upon  marriage.  After  this  he  continued  to 
pradlife  phyfic  in  London  wich  great  reputation,  both 
in  the  city  and  at  court.  In  16  20,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  commifiioners  for  garbling  tobacco  $ for 
his  majefty,  full  of  fufpicions  of  this  plant,  and  atten- 
tive to  the  health  of  his  fubjedls,  caufed  diredlions  to 
be  drawn  up  for  picking  and  forting  this  commodity, 
in  which  one  of  the  faculty  was,  among  perfons  of 
other  profeffions,  to  be  concerned.  Pie  died,  accord- 
ing to  Wood,  in  the  year  1627.  The  following 
works  of  his  publifhed  in  his  life-time,  are  {till  extant. 

1.  cc  Epicedium  in  Obitum  ill ifbr iffimi  Plerois,  Hen- 
rici  Comitis  Derbienfis,”  Oxon.  159 3,  4m. 

2.  “ Nero,  Tragoedia  nova,5'  Lond-.  1603. 

3.  C£  Orationes  dua:,  Londini  habitse  in  QEdibus 

Grefhamiis/'  Lond.  1605. 

/ ** 

4.  u Vertumnus,  - five  Annus  recurrens,”  Lond. 
1607. 

5.  Aurum  non  Aurum,  &c.” 

6.  Cf  Verfesin  Englifh,  French,  and  Italian.” 

7.  “ A Book  of  Travels/' 


8. <c  Letters 
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8.  * Letters  concerning  CheBiicai  and  Magical 
Secrets.” 

* / 

Dr.  Gwinne,  in  the  preface  to  his  two  orations, 
mentions  alfo,  that  he  had  by  him  fome  difcourfes,  en- 
titled, <c  Elucubrationes  Philiatricae  /’  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  they  were  ever  printed.  Vide  cc  Ai- 
kin’s  Biographical  Memoirs  of  Medicine/’  p.  218,  &c. 


H. 

HALLE  (John) 

Dr.  Douglas,  in  his  Bibliog.  Anat.”  calls  this  per- 
fon  Chirurgus  Londinenfis,  and  he  entitles  himfelf  one 
of  the  company  of  furgeons  in  London.  It  appears, 
however,  from  his  works,  that  he  was,  for  fome  time 
at  lead,  fettled  at  Maidftone  in  Kent.  Clowes  calls 
him  “ Mailer  John  Halle,  chirurgecn  of  Maidftone, 
a moft  famous  man/'  From  his  picture  prefixed  to 
his  book,  dated  1564,  /Etat.  35,  he  muft  have  been 
born  in  1529. 

He  publifhed,  in  1565,  a 4to  volume,  containing 
a tranflation  of  the  <c  Chirurgia  Parva”  of  Lanfranc ; 
a t(  Compendium  of  Anatomy  3’*  and  a “ Hiftorical 
Expoftulation  againft  Abufes  in  Phyfic  and  Surgery." 
In  an  epiftle  dedicatory  to  the  company  of  furgeons, 
the  author  acquaints  us,  that  the  t{  Chirurgia  Parva" 
was  tranflated  about  two  hundred  years  before,  out  of 
French  into  Saxon  Englifh.  This  tranflation,  he  fays, 
he  has  not  only  put  into  more  modern  language,  buc 
has  rendered  more  correft,  by  collating  feveral  copies 
of  the  original.  It  is  followed  by  an  “ Expofitive 
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Table/’  explaining  in  alphabetical  order,  the  diffi- 
cult words,  and  the  names  and  natures  of  the  difeafes 
and  fimples  /mentioned  by  Lanfranc.  This  is  drawn 
up  with  a good  deal  of  learning  and  judgment  for  the 
time. 

H is  <c  Very  ufeful  and  necefiary  briefe  worke  of 
Anatomie/’  is  a fhort  piece  chiefly  colledted  from  other 
authors,  divided  into  three  treadles,  and  defigned  prin- 
cipally  for  the  afliflance  of  practitioners  in  furgery. 
Two  rude  cuts,  exhibiting  a front  and  back  view  of 
the  body,  with  references  to  the  names  of  che  external 
parts,  are  fubjoined.  He  calls  his  work  a more  ufe- 
ful and  profitable  one  of  the  kind,  than  any  hitherto  1 
publifhed  in  the  Englifh  tongue ; vet  fays,  that  the  firit 
anatomical  treatife  in  the  Englifh  language  was  that 
publifhed  by  Thomas  Vicary,  in  1548. 

His  cc  Hiftorical  Expoftulation  againft  the  beaftlye 
Abufers,  bothe  of  Chyrurgerie  and  Phyficke  in  oure 
Time,  &c.”  confifts  chiefly  of  accounts  of  certain  me- 
dical and  aftrological  impoftors,  who  vifited  Maidftone 
and  the  adjacent  parts,  while  Halle  refided  there. 
From  the  fpecimens  he  gives  of  fome  of  their  bills, 
and  the  relation  of  their  artifices  to  impofe  on  the 
credulous  vulgar,  it  appears,  that  quackery  has  been 
the  fame  thing  from  its  earlieft  date  to  the  prefent* 
time,  excepting  that  the  character  of  conjuror  is  not 
fo  often  annexed  to  it.  The  author  fubjoins  to  this 
expoftulation  forne  fober  advice  to  regular  practition- 
ers, much  better  than  the  poetry  in  which  it  is  clothed  ; 
and  concludes  the  whole  with  prayers  for  the  ufe  of 
furgeons.  Tanner  fays  he  wrote,  befide  the  above- 
mentioned  works,  (C  The  Court  of  Virtue/7  contain- 
ing certain  godly  hymns,  with  mufical  notes,  Load. 
1565,  8vo. 

“ Tranflations  of  Bened.  Viftorius;  De  Cura- 
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t\on€  Luis  Venereae,”  and  of  cf  Nicholas  Mafia* 
De  Curatione  ejufdem  per  Fumigationem.” 
cc  Epiftles  to  W.  Cunningham,  M.  D.” 

<c  Directions  concerning  the  Compofition  and  Admi- 
nidration  of  Medicines  ufed  in  Chirurgery.”  All  thefe 
laft  in  MS. — Vide  “ Aikin’s  Biographical  Memoirs 
of  Medicine/'  p.  18 1,  &c, 

- .■  v.  • - , ■'  ~ C 

HALLER, 

An  ill uilrious  Phyfician,  who  died  at  Berne  in  Switzerland,  Decem- 
ber 12,  1 777,  in  his  70th  Year. 

While  profeflor  of  medicine  at  Gottingen,  he  filled 
fucceffively  the  botanical,  chemical,  and  anatomical 
chairs ; and  raifed  the  reputation  of  that  univerfity  to 
a very  high  pitch.  He  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the 
mod  acute,  various,  and  original  genius  that  has  ap- 
peared in  the  medical  world  fince  Boerhaave. 

His  duclies,  however,  were  not  confined  to  medi- 
cine : he  wrote  many  ingenious  moral  effays,  fome 
theological  trafts,  and  a few  odes,  which,  for  elegance 
of  didtion,  and  harmony  of  numbers,  are  reckoned 
not  inferior  to  any  poetical  productions  in  the  German 
language.  In  1760  he  retired  to  Berne,  where  he  was 
eledted  a fenator,  and  enjoyed  the  firft  authority  in  the 
adminiftration  of  public  affairs,  till  the  time  of  his 
death. 

The  didinguifhed  manner  in  which  he  taught  ana- 
tomy, phyfiology,  and  botany  in  the  univerfity  of 
Gottingen,  drew  to  him  a great  number  of  pupils  from 
all  parts  of  Europe.  His  genius  was  univerfal,  and 
he  cultivated  it  with  unremitting  indudry.  He  was 
endued  with  an  extreme  degree  of  penetration,  and 
a very  retentive  memory.  He  was  deeply  verl'ed  in 
the  mathematics,  a cade  for  which  he  imbibed  under 
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the  celebrated  Bernouilli.  He  was  critically  verfcd  in 
all  the  dead,  and  in  mold  of  the  living  languages ; 
many  of  which,  elpecially  the  French,  Englifh,  and 
Italian,  were  as  familiar  to  him  as  the  German  ; but 
the  medical  reader,  who  has  ftudied  the  works  of  this 
celebrated  writer,  cannot  avoid  dwelling  more  parti- 
cularly on  his  abilities  in  medicine,  botany,  furgery, 
anatomy,  and  phyfiology ; in  all  of  which  branches, 
and  elpecially  the  iaft  two,  the  works  of  Haller  will 
be  read  and  admired,  as  long  as  a tafte  for  medical 
learning  continues  to  be  cultivated.  In  fhort,  the 
talents  of  this  great  man  were  fo  various  and  profound, 
that  the  learned  Michaelis,  in  one  of  the  volumes  of 
the  Gottingen  tranfaftions,  has  very  properly  applied 
to  him,  what  Plutarch  lays  of  Ariftotle,  “ Neque 
caelo,  neque  terra,  neque  mari,  quicquam  relinquere 
<c  voluit  incognitum,  indole  * prseterea  mirabili,  ut  ad 
cc  fingula  Datum  pneeipue  dicas.”  Baron  Haller 
had  three  wives ; to  the  memory  of  the  fir  ft  two  he 
has  paid  a tribute  in  his  poems  : the  third  furvived 
him.  He  had  eight  children,  four  Tons,  and  four 
daughters.  The  cldeft  of  his  fons,  baron  Emanuel 
Von  Haller,  has  diftinguifhcd  himfelf  by  his  hiftorical 
and  botanical  writings. 

The  following  extract  we  take  with  pleafure  from 
i the  ingenious  Mr.  Henry’s  Life  of  Haller  : 

cc  De  Haller  was  born  in  the  year  1708.  In  his 
v.  early  infancy  he  manifefted  an  activity  of  mind,  a fa- 
ll cujty  for  labour,  and  a ftrength  of  memory  neceftary 
i for  thofe  who  are  defirous  of  comprehending  many 
I fciences,  and  purfuing  great  operations.  He  was  the 
firft  fcholar  of  his  time;  and  in  his  juvenile  days  de- 
lighted in  poetical  effufions,  of  which  he  has  exhibited 
many  valuable  fpccimens.  But  he  foon  gave  up  the 
urfuit  of  poetry  for  the  inveftigation  of  nature  ; and 
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made  choice  of  the  only  profeffion  which  would  allow 
him  to  devote  himfelf  to  that  ftudy  without  referve, 
namely,  that  of  phyfic. 

“ On  entering  upon  this  intenfe  undertaking,  he 
renounced  wine  for  ever,  that  he  might  be  certain  to 
avoid  the  abufe  of  it ; and  in  order  to  guard  more  in- 
fallibly from  feduCtion,  he  thought  himfelf  obliged  to 
obferve  a rigorous  fe verity  in  his  manners.  He  began 
his  ftudies  at  Leyden,  where  he  found  an  anatomical 
theatre  well  fupplied  with  fubje&s ; cabinets  of  natu- 
ral hiftory  3 a very  extenfive  library,  and  every  thing 
which  could  encourage  and  invite  to  ftudy.  There  he 
found  himfelf  in  company  with  Boerhaave,  Albinus 
then  young,  and  the  famous  Ruyfch,  the  great  improver 
of  anatomical  injections  and  preparations,  ftill  living  at 
Amfterdam,  profecuting  his  ftudies  at  the  age  of 
ninety.  Here  he  took  his  degree ; the  thefis  for  which 
was  on  the  falivary  duCts,  in  which  he  difplayed  the 
knowledge  he  had  acquired  in  anatomy. 

“ In  1727  he  vifited  England  ; was  introduced  to 
Sir  Hans  Sloane,  and  had  the  pleafure  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  Plumtree,  Chefelden,  and  Douglas, 
men  diftinguifbed  throughout  Europe  for  their  pro- 
feftional  abilities.  From  England  he  went  to  France, 
and  was  in  danger  of  profecution  for  obtaining  dead 
bodies.  Ele  then  went  to  Bad  and  ftudied  botany  $ 
and  returned  to  his  own  country  in  the  year  1730. 

<c  The  firft  poetical  productions  of  De  Haller  were 
by  him  committed  to  the  dames.  His  tafte  for  poetry 
now  returning,  he  bridled  it  in  fuch  a manner  that  its 
charms  fhould  not  be  fufficitmly  alluring  to  detach 
him  from  the  more  levere  and  uieful  ftudies.  He  only  i 
cultivated  the  mufes  in' his  folitary  walks,  and  during  i 
thofe  recedes  from  labour  with  which  his  ftate  of  health 
fometitnes  forced  him  to  comply. 

“'His  I 
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(<  His  immenfe  labour  in  anatomy  employed  the 
largeft  fhare  of  his  time  ; and  though  feparated  from 
his  mailers,  friends,  and  competitors,  his  own  priuate 
cabinet  and  feledt  library  fupplied  the  place  of  academic 
aid.  Here  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  vail  extent 
of  knowledge  which  comprehended  every  fpecies  of 
literature.  The  difcoveries  of  every  cultivated  age 
and  nation  were  extradted  in  the  courfe  of  his  reading, 
which  he  continued  with  unremitting  attention  during 
his  whole  life,  without  being  diverted  from  it  by  the 
viciffitudes  of  fortune,  or  embarraffments  of  affairs. 

<c  In  1736  he  made  botanical  excurfions,  aicended 
the  mountains  of  Jura  and  the  Alps,  and  defended  to 
the  marfhes  in  Switzerland.  The  ftudies  of  mineralogy 
and  zoology  were  equally  extenfive  to  his  compre- 
henfion.  The  republic  of  Berne  eftablifhed  for  him 
an  amphitheatre  where  he  taught  anatomy. 

“ Soon  after,  he  was  invited  by  George  II,  to  pro- 
mote the  univerfity  of  Gottingen  ; and  there  was  efta- 
blifhed  for  him  an  anatomical,  botanical,  and  furgical 
profefforfhip.  This  he  accepted,  accompanied  by  a 
young  wife,  whofe  perfonal  qualities  had  captivated 
his  heart,  who  had  borne  him  children,  and  who,  by 
the  fweetnefs  of  her  manners,  formed  the  happinefs  of 
his  life.  But  this  undertaking  proved  fatal  to  his  dear 
Marianne,  who  died  in  confequence  of  an  accident 
which  befel  her  on  the  journev. 

“ The  regency  of  Hanover  gave  him  every  proof 
of  their  efteem  for  his  talents,  and  it  w'as  thus  that  he 
eftablifhed  the  fame  of  Gottingen.  He  was  fo  truly 
original  in  phyfiology,  that  he  may  be  fairly  faid  to 
have  been  the  parent  of  it.  To  this  end  he  invefti- 
gated  that  ftudy  by  the  labours  of  comparative  ana- 
tomy. Nor  was  it  till  after  thirty  years  of  labour, 
that  he  thought  himfelf  juftified  in  pubiilhing  his  dif- 
coveries,, 
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coveries,  and  which  was  the  sera  of  a revolution  in  ana- 
tomy, principally  owing  to  the  powers  of  De  Haller. 

<c  A review  of  new  publications  was  undertaken  by 
him  in  the  whole  circle  of  medical  fcience,  in  natural 
hiftory,  phyfics,  chemiftry,  metallurgy,  and  cecono- 

mics.  He  undertook  the  review  of  the  different  arti- 

« 

cles,  befides  hiftories,  voyages,  and  defcriptions  of 
climates  and  foils.  By  the  influence  he  had  with  the 
princes  of  the  empire,  he  formed  the  undertaking  of 
Myiius,  to  travel  through  America ; and  by  the  in- 
terefl  of  George  II  De  Haller  was  made  a baron  of 
the  empire.  After  an  abfence  of  feventeen  years,  he 
returned  home  to  Berne,  where  he  was  elected  a mem- 
ber of  the  fove reign  council.  . 

cc  His  experiments  on  incubated  eggs  were  made  at 
Berne.  He  completed  his  phyflology,  arranged  his 
library,  and  colle&ed  his  works.  He  furnifhed  the 
fupplement  of  the  Encyclopaedia  with  articles  on  the 
fubjefts  of  anatomy,  medicine,  and  phyflology.  As 
perpetual  prefident  of  the  univerflty  of  Gottingen,  he 
remitted  not,  during  his  abfence,  his  attention  to  its 
intereft.  He  was  offered  by  George  II  the  chancel- 
lorfhip  of  it : this  produced  a conflict  in  his  mind, 
whether  he  fhould  leave  his  native  country  a lecond 
time  for  Gottingen  ; but  it  was  determined  that  he 
fhould  remain  at  Berne  ; that  republic,  defirous  of  re- 
taining and  fixing  him  more  firmly  to  the  fervice  of 
the  fiate,  affured  him  of  their  wifh,  and  fettled  on  him 
& penfion  for  life. 

“ He  died  in  the  year  1777  ; a memorable  year  for 
the  lofs  of  the  modern  age ; in  which  departed  befides 
De  Haller,  Voltaire,  Linnaeus,  and  Roufleau.  His 
valuable  library,  confifting  of  13,5 12  volumes,  on  the 
fubje&s  of  anatomy,  furgery,  the  practice  of  phyfic, 
botany,  and  natural  hiftory,  including  his  diaries, 

herbaria 
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herbaria  vi?a,  and  about  150  manufcripts,  moftly 
written  in  his  own  hand,  was  offered  to  the  London 
bookfellers,  a number  of  whom  agreed  to  unite  in 
treating  for  it ; but  before  they  had  taken  any  further 
meafures,  the  whole  was  purchafed  by  the  emperor  of 
Germany. 

cc  De  Haller  was  moft  agreeable  in  converfation. 
His  elocution  was  free,  ftrong,  and  concife.  His  im- 
menfe  reading,  fertile  and  faithful  memory,  and  found 
judgment,  enabled  him  to  adapt  himfelf  to  all  difpo- 
iitions.  In  his  perfon  he  was  tall  and  finely  propor- 
tioned. His  countenance,  which  had  a ferious  caft, 
from  being  fhort-fighted,  was  full  of  expreffion.  He 
was  fuperior  to  the  affe&ation  of  wit,  and  difdained  to 
make  a parade  of  the  knowledge  he  poflefied.  His 
foul  was  gentle,  and  his  heart  replete  With  fenfibility.” 
Vide  cc  Henry’s  Life  of  Haller,  &c.” 

HARRIS  (Walter) 

An  Englifh  Phylician. 

He  was  in  great  eftimation  about  the  year  1700,  and 
was  phyfician  to  William  the  third.  He  publifhed  a 
treatife,  in  much  repute,  on  the  acute  difeales  of  chil- 
dren, at  the  earneft  entreaty  of  Sydenham. 

HARTLEY  (David) 

v . . 

An  Englifh  Phyfician  and  Philof'ophcr  of  Eminence, 

Was  the  fon  of  a very  worthy  and  refpedlable  clergy- 
man, vicar  of  Armley,  in  Yorkfhire,  and  born  on  «:he 
30th  of  Auguft,  1705.  He  received  his  academical 
education  at  Jefus  college,  C ambridge,  inco  which 
he  was  admitted  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  of  which  he 
became  a fellow.  Here  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
He  firft  began  to  praftife  phyfic  at  Newark-upon- 
Vol,  I.  D d Trent* 
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Trent,  in  Nottinghamfhire  > removed  thence  to  St. 
Edmund’s  Bury  in  Suffolk ; afWr  this,  fettled  for  fome 
time  in  London  j and  laftly,  went  to  live  at  Bath, 
where  he  died  Auguft  28,  1757,  aged  52. 

He  publifhed,  in  > 73 9>  cc  A View  of  the  prefent 
Evidence  for  and  againft  Mrs.  Stevens’s  Medicines 
for  the  Stone,  containing  155  Cafes,  with  fome  Ex- 
periments and  Obfervations.”  He  was;greatly  inftru- 
mental  in  procuring  for  Mrs.  Stevens  the  500CI.  granted 
by  parliament : her  medicines  were  made  public  in 
the  Gazette,  from  June  16  to  the  19th,  1739.  Yet 
Dr.  Hartley  is  faid  to  have  died  of  the  (lone,  after 
having  taken  above  200  pounds  weight  of  foap.  He 
is  faid  to  have  written  alfo  in  defence  of  inoculation, 
and  fome  letters  of  his  are  in  the  cc  Philofophical  T ranf- 
aftions.”  But  his  capital  work  is  entitled,  “ Obfer- 
vations on-  Man,  his  Frame,  his  Duty,  and  his  Expec- 
tations, in  two  Parts,  1749,'’  two  volumes,  8vo. 
He  was  cloubdefs  a man  of  much  ingenuity  and  learn- 
ing, but  too  great  a vifionary  to  be  a fafe  guide  in 
difquifidons  of  any  kind. — Vide  cc  The  Annual  Re- 
giiier,”  vol.  xviii. — Cf  Obfervations  on  Man,  with 
Notes  and  Additions,  1791.” 

* HARVEY  (William) 

An  eminent  Engliih  Phyfician,  who  firlt  difcovered  the  Circulation 

' of  the  Blood, 

Was  born  of  a refpe&able  family  at  Folk  (lone,  in 
Kent,  April  2,  1 578.  At  ten  years  of  age  he  was  fent 
to  a grammar  fchooi  at  Canterbury,  and  at  fourteen 
removed  to  Caius  college  in  Cambridge.  At  nine- 
teen  he  travelled  through  France  and  Germany  to 
Padua  in  Italy,  where  having  ftudied  phyfic  under 
Euftachius  Radius,  John  Minadous,  and  Hieronymus 

• Fabricius 
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jFabricius  ab  Aquapendente,  he  was  created  dodtor  of 
phyfic  and  furgery  in  that  univerfny,  1602.  He  had 
& particular  regard  for  his  lad  mailer ; often  quotes 
him  in  terms  of  the  higheft  refpedl  5 and  declares  that 
he  was  the  more  willing  to  publifh  his  book,  cc  De 
Motu  Cordis,”  becaufe  Fabricius,  who  had  ) jarnedly 

and  accurately  delineated  in  a particular  treatife  almoft 

* 

all  the  parts  of  animals,  had  left  the  heart  alone  un- 
touched. 

Soon  after  returning  to  England,  he  was  incorpo- 
rated M.  D.  at  Cambridge,  went  to  London  to  prac- 
tife,  and  married.  In  1604,  he  was  admitted  candi- 
date of  the  college  of  phyficians  in  London  ; and  three 
years  afterwards  fellow.  In  1615,  he  was  appointed 
ledlurer  of  anatomy  and  furgery  in  that  college ; and 
the  year  after  read  a courfe  of  lectures  there,  in  which 
he  opened  his  difeovery  relating  to  the  circulation  of 
the  blood.  The  original  MS.  of  thefe  ledlures  is  ex- 
tant in  the  valuable  mufaeum  of  the  late  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  which  w^as  purchafed  by  parliament,  and  is  en- 
titled, cc  Pr^lectiones  anatom,  univerfal.  per  me 
Gulielmum  Harveium,  medicum  Londinenfem,  Ana- 
tomise et  Chirurgiae  Profeiforem,  Anno  Domini  1616. 
Anno  aetatis  37.  Pneledt.  Ap,  16,  17,  18.”  In  1628, 
he  publifhed  his  cc  Exercitatio  Anatomica  de  Motu 
Cordis  et  Sanguinis/ ’ and  dedicated  it  to  Charles  the 
firil.  There  follows  alfo  another  dedication  to  the 
college  of  phyficians,  in  which  he  obferves,  that  he 
had  frequently  before,  in  his  cc  Anatomical  Ledlures,” 
declared  his  new  opinion  concerning  the  motion  and 
ufe  of  the  heart,  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood  , and 
for  above  nine  years  had  confirmed  and  illullrated  it 
before  the  college,  by  reafons  and  arguments  grounded 
tipon  ocular  demonftration,  and  defended  it  from  the 
objedtions  of  the  moft  fkilful  anatomifts. 
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I his  dilcovery  was  of  fuch  great  importance  to  the 
whole  art  of  phyfic,  that  as  foon  as  men  were  fatisfied, 
which  they  were  in  a few  years,  that  it  could  not 
be  contefied,  many  put  in  for  the  prize  them- 
felves ; many  affirmed  he  difeovery  to  be  due  to 
others,  unwilling  that  Harvey  ffiould  run  away  with 
all  the  glory.  Some  aliened,  that  father  Paul  was  the 
fitih  difeoverer  of  the  circulation  ; but  being  too  much 
fulpefted  for  heterodoxies  already,  dare  not  make  it 
public  for  fear  of  the  inquifition,  Honoratus  Faber 
profeffed  himfelf  to  be  the  author  of  that  opinion,  and 
Vander  Linden,  who  publiffied  an  edition  of  Hippo- 
crates about  the  middle  of  the  lafb  century,  took  much 
pains  to  prove,  that  this  father  of  phyfic  knew  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood,  and  that  Harvey  only  revived 
it.  But  the  honour  of  the  difeovery  has  been  fuffici- 
ently  afiferted  and  confirmed  to  Harvey  ; and,  fays 
Freind,  u as  it  was  entirely  owing  to  him,  fo  he  has 
“ explained  it  with  all  the  clearnefs  imaginable;  and, 
“ though  much  has  been  written  upon  that  fiibjeft 
c<  fince,  I may  venture  to  fay,  his  own  book  is  the 
c<  fhorteft,  the  plaineft,  and  the  mofl  convincing  of 
cc  any,  as  we  may  be  fatisfied,  if  we  look  into  the  many 
u apologies  written  in  defence  of  the  circulation.” 

In  163  2,  he  was  made  phyfician  to  Charles  1,  as  he 
had  been  before  to  king  James,  and  adhering  to  the 
royal  caufe  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars, 
attended  his  majefty  at  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  and 
then  at  Oxford,  where,  in  1642,  he  was  incorporated 
M.D.  In  1645,  the  king  got  him  ele&ed  warden  of 
Merton  college  in  that  univerfity,  but  upon  the  fur- 
rendering  of  Oxford  the  year  after  to  the  parliament, 
he  left  that  office  and  retired  to  London. 

In  1651,  he  publifhed  his  book,  entitled,  “ Exer- 

citationes  de  Generatione  Animalium ; quibus  accc- 
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fiunt  quaedam  d-e  iPartu,  de  Membr&ms  Humoribus 
Uteri,  et  de  Conceptione.”  This  is  a curious  work, 
and  would  have  been  more  fo,  but  for  fome  misfor- 
tunes, by  which  his  papers  perifhed,  during  the  time 
of  the  civil  wars.  For  although  he  had  leave,  and  an 
exprefs  order  from  the  parliament,  to  attend  his  ma- 
jefty  upon  his  leaving  Whitehall,  yet  his  houfe  in 
London  was  in  his  ab fence  plundered  of  aii  its  furni- 
ture ; and  his  cc  Adve^m,”  with  a great  number  of 
anatomical  obfervations,  relating  efpecially  to  the  ge- 
neration of  infefts,  were  taken  away  by  the  lavage 
hands  of  the  rude  invader.  This  lols  he  lamented 
feveral  years  afterwards,  and  the  reader  will  be  apt  to 
lament  too,  when  he  confiders  the  following  pathetic 
words ; <c  Atque  haec  dum  agimus,  ignofcant  mini 
cc  nivxjc  animte,  fi  fummarum  injuriarum  memor  levem 
“ gemitum  effudero.  Doloris  mihi  hxc  caufa  ell. 
(C  Cum  inter  nuperos  noftros  tumultus,  et  bella  pluf- 
<f  quam  civil ia,  ferenifiimum  regem,  idque  non  folum 
cc  fenatus  permilHone  fed  et  jufTu,  lequor,  rapaces 
<c  quasdam  manus  non  modo  medium  mearum  fupel- 
£C  lectilem  omnem  expilarunt,  fed  etiam  quas  mihi 
<£  caufa  gravior  querimoniae,  adverfaria  mea  multorum 
u annorum  laboribus  parta  e mufaeo  meo  fumpforum. 
<c  Quo  faftum  eft,  ut  obfervationes  plurimse,  prelertim 
t£  de  generatione  infedtorum,  cum  reipublicie  literariae, 
I£  aufim  dicere,  detrimento  perierint.,, 

In  1654,  on  Michaelmas-day,  he  was  chofen  prefi- 
.dent  of  the  college  of  phyficians  in  his  ablence,  and 
coming  thither  the  day  after,  acknowledged  his  great 
obligations  to  the  electors,  for  choofing  him  into  a 
place  of  the  fame  honour  and  dignity,  as  if  he  had  been 
eledted  to  be  ££  Medicorum  omnium  apud  Anglos 
princeps.”  But  his  age  and  weaknefs  were  fo  great, 
that  he  could  not  difcharge  the  duty  incumbent  upon 
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that  great  office,  and  therefore  he  requefted  them  co 
choofe  doctor  Prujean,  who  had  deferved  fo  well  ot 
the  college. 

As  he  had  no  children,  he  made  the  cokege  his 
heirs,  and  fettled  his  paternal  eftate  upon  them  in  July 
following.  He  had  three  years  before  built  them  a 
combination-room,  a library,  and  a mufeum  ; and  in 
1656,  he  brought  the  deeds  of  his  eftate,  and  pre- 
fented  them  to  the  college.  He  was  then  prefent  at 
the  firft  feaft,  inftituted  by  himfeif  to  be  continued 
annually,  together  with  a commemoration  peech  in 
Latin,  to  be  fpoken'on  the  1 8th  of  October,  in  honour 
of  the  benefadtors  to  the  college  ; iiaving  appointed  a 
handfome  ftipend  to  the  orator,  and  alfo  for  the  keeper 
of  the  library  and  mufeum,  which  are  (till  called  by  his 
name. 

He  died  June  3,  1657,  and  was  carried  to  be  in- 
terred at  Hempftead  in  Hertfordfhire,  where  a monu- 
ment is  eredted  to  his  memory.  Not  long  afterwards 
a character  of  him  was  drawn  up,  and  engraved  on  a 
copper-plate,  which  was  put  under  his  picture  at  the 
college  ; and  which,  though  it  is  loraewhat  long,  we 
have  thought  proper  to  fubjoin  here,  fince  it  not  only 
confirms  all  we  have  faid  of  him,  but  contains  many 
particulars  of  his  character,  not  to  be  found  elfewhere. 

GULIELMUS  HARVEUS, 

Anglus  natu,  Galliae,  Italiae,  Germanise,  hofpes 
Ubique  amor  Sc  defiderium. 

Quern  omnis  terra  expetiifet  civem, 

Medicinae  Dr.  Coll.  Med.  Lond.  foci  us  et  confdarius, 
Anatomes  Chirurgiaeque  profeffor, 

Regis  Jacobi  familiae  Caroloque  regi  medicus, 

Geftis  clarus,  omiflifque  honoribus, 

Quorum  alios  tulit,  obiatos  renuit  alios, 

Omnes  meruit. 
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Laudatis  prifcorum  Ingeniis  par; 

Quos  honoravit  maxi  me  imitando, 

Docuitque  poftcros  exemplo. 

Nullius  laceflivit  famam,  veritatis  ftudens  magis  quam  glorije, 

Hanc  tamen  adeptus 
Induftria,  fagacitate,  jfucccflu  nobilis 
Perpetuos  fanguinis  aeflus  circulari  gyro, 

Fugientis,  feque  fequentis, 

Primus  promulgavit  mundo. 

Nec  paflus  ultra  mortales  fua  ignorare  primordia, 
Aureum  edidit  de  ovo  atque  pullo  librum, 

Al’bae  galling  filium. 

Sic  novis  inventis  Apollineam  ampliavit  artem, 

Ataue  noftrum  Aoollinis  facrarium  auguftius  die, 

Tandem  voluit : 

Suafu  enim  & cura  D.D.  Dni.  Francifci  Prujeani  praefidis 

Et 

Edmundi  Smith  Eledoris 
An.  MDCLIIL 

Senaculum,  et  de  nomine  fuo  mufeum  horto  fuperflruxit, 
Quorum  alterum  plurimis  libris  et  inftrumentis  chirurgicis, 
Alterum  omnigena  fupelle&ile  ornavit  & inftruxit, 
Medicinae  patronus  fimul  & alumnus. 

Non  hie  anhda  fubftitit  herois  virtus,  impatiens  vinci 
Acceffit  poiro  munificentiae  decus: 

Suafus  enim  et  confilio  Dni.  Dris.  Edv.  Alftoni  praefidis 

Anno  MDCJLVI. 

Rem  noftram  anguilam  prius,  annus  LVI.  lib.  reditu 

Auxit. 

Paterni  fundi  ex  affe  haeredem  collegium  dicens; 

Quo  nihil  illi  carius  nobiAe  honeftius. 

Unde  bibliothecario  honorarium  fuum,  fuumque  oratori, 

Quotannis  pendi : 

Unde  omnibus  fociis  annuum  fuum  convivium, 

Et  fuum  denique  (quotmenfes)  conviviolum  cenforibus  paraii, 
I ■ Juflit. 

Ipfe  etiam  pleno  theatro  geftiens  fe  haereditate  exuere. 

In  manus  praefidis  fyngrapham  tradidit: 

Interfuitque  orationi  veterum  benefadtorum,  novorumque 

Illicis, 

Et  philotofio  epulo. 
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Illius  aufpicium,  et  pars  maxima; 

Hujus  conviva  fimul  et  convivator. 

Sic  poftquam  fatis  fibi,  fatis  nobis,  fatis  gloria?, 

Amicis  folum  non  fatis,  nec  fatis  patriae  vixerat, 
Caelicoium  atria  fubiit 
jun.  IIP.  MDCLVII. 

We  will  juft  mention,  that  Dr.  Harvey  lived  to  fee 
his  do&rine,  that  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  uni- 
yerfally  received;  and  was  obferved  by  Mr.  Hobbes 
to  be  “ the  only  perfon  that  ever  had  that  happinefs.” 
A fine  edition  of  his  works  has  been  publifhed,  under 
the  care  and  foperintendency  of  the  late  Dr.  Lawrence, 
who  has  prefixed  a life  of  the  author,  in  two  vols. 
4to,  1766.  The  late  learned  Dr.  Ralph  Heathcote  firft 
fpirited  up  the  college  thus  to  refcue  his  works  from 
the  obfcure  edition,  in  which  they  had  hitherto  re* 
mained, 

i , ; v , * 

HARVEY  (Gideon) 

An  Englifli  Phyfician, 

Was  born  in  Surrey;  acquired  the  Greek  and  Latin 
tongues  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  was  admitted  of 
Exeter  college,  Oxford,  in  1655.  Afterwards  he 
went  to  Leyden,  and  ftudied  under  Vanderlinden, 
Vanhorn,  and  Vorftius,  all  of  them  profeflbrs  of  phy- 
fic  and  men  of  eminence.  He  was  taught  chemiftry 
there  by  a German,  and  learned  there  alfb  the  practical 

\ , s j “ ..  . i . ; , 

part  of  forgery,  and  the  trade  of  an  apothecary.  After 
this  he  went  to  France,  and  thence  returned  to  Hoi- 
land,  where  he  was  admitted  fellow  of  the  college  or 
phyficians  at  the  Hague,  being  at  that  time  phyfician 
in  ordinary  to  Charles  II  in  his  exile. 

He  afterwards  returned  to  London,  whence  he  was 
lent,  in  1659,  with  a commiftion  to  Flanders,  to  be 
phyfician  to  the  Englifti  army  there  : where  ftaying 
till  he  was  tired  of  that  employment,  he  palled  through 

Germany 
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Germany  into  Italy,  fpent  fome  time  at  Padua,  Bo- 
logna, and  Rome,  and  then  returned  through  Swit- 
zerland and  Holland  to  England.  Here  he  became 
phyfician  in  ordinary  to  his  majefty ; and  after  king 
William  came  over,  was  made  phyfician  to  the  Tower, 
He  died  about  1700. 

He  wrote  a great  number  of  books,  which  however 
have  never  been  in  any  efteem  with  the  faculty.  He 
waged  a perpetual  war  with  the  college  of  phyficians  ; 
whom  he  endeavoured  to  expofe  in  a piece,  entitled, 
cc  The  Conclave  of  Phyficians:  detecting  their  In* 
trigues.  Frauds,  and  Plots  againft  their  Patients,  &c. 
1683,”  i2mo.  He  was  of  a very  different  temper 
and  complexion  fror/i  the  Harvey  juft  recorded,  who 
never  proceeded  an  inch  without  fa 61  and  experiment, 
while  this  man  feems  to  have  been  an  hypothetical 
prater  throughout.  In  fhort,  he  differed  juft  as  much 
from  him,  as  a quack  differs  from  a true  phyfician. 
Vide  <c  Athene  Oxon.” 

^ s - . v \ i 4 1 ' * * 1 > 
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HAYDOCKE  (Richard)  m.  d. 

. 1 j*.  • 1 ' i ' * * 

, \ 

Was  educated  at  New  Coll.  Oxon,  and  praftifed 
phyfic  at  Salifbury,  and  afterwards  in  London.  He 
publifhed  a tranflatiop  of  Lomazzo’s  cc  Art  of  Paint- 
ing/’ which  was  firft  printed  at  Milan  in  the  Italian 
language,  1583.  Mr.  Hogarth  fancied  he  faw  the 
fundamental  principle  of  his  u Analyfis  of  Beauty’' 
in  this  tranflation,  couched  in  the  following  precept  of 
Michael  Angelo  to  Marco  da  Sienna,  his  fcholar ; 

that  he  fliould  always  make  his  figure  pyramidal, 
u ferpent-like,  and  multiplied  by  one,  two,  and  three.” 
Sir  Richard  Baker  makes  mention  of  one  Richard 
Haydocke  of  New  Coll.  Oxon,  who  pretended  to 
preach  in  his  deep,  and  was  by  king  James  difeovered 
to  be  a mountebank; 

- i f * * • 
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HEBENSTREIT  (John  Ernest) 

A celebrated  Phyfician  and  Philologer  of  Leipfic, 

% 

Was  bora  at  Neuenhoff,  in  the  diocefe  of  Neuftadt, 
in  the  year  1 702.  In  17195  he  went  to  the  univerfity 
of  “Jena,  but  not  finding  a fubfiftence  there  removed 
to  Leipfic.  He  pafifed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in 
the  latter  univerfity,  and  died  there  in  1756.  Befide 
his  academical  and  phyfiological  tradts,  he  publifhed, 
in  1 739  : 

1.  <c  Carmen  de  IJfu  Partium,”  8vo. 

2.  tc  De  Homine  fano  et  segroto  Carmen/'  Leipfic, 

17 53>  8vo- 

3.  <c  Oratio  de  Antiquitatibus  Romanis  per  African 
l-apertis.” 

4.  “ Mufeum  Richterianum,  &c.”  Leipfic  1743. 

5.  A pofthumous  Work,  entitled,  “ Palasologia 
Therapia/’  8vo. 

This  author  had  alfo  an  elder  brother,  who  was  a 
celebrated  divine,  and  profoundly  verfed  in  the  He- 
brew language.  Ernefli  has  publifhed  an  eulogium  on 
each,  in  his  Opufcula  Oratoria. 

HE  C QJJBT  (Philip) 

A French  phyfician  of  fingular  merit  and  fkill,  but  a 
ftrong  defender  of  the  ufe  of  warm  water  and  of 
bleeding ; for  which  reafon  he  was  ridiculed  by  Le 
Sage  in  his  Gil  Bias,  under  the  name  of  Dr.  Sangrado. 
He  was  born  at  Abbeville,  in  1661,  and  pradlifed  firft 
in  that  city,  then  at  Port  Royal,  and  laftly  at  Paris. 
He  was  not  properly  Jan  grado , for  he  took  the  degree 
of  dodtor  in  1697,  and  in  1698  had  more  bufinefs  than 
he  could  attend. 


Though 
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Though  attached  to  the  moil:  Ample  mode  of  life* 
he  was  obliged  to  keep  his  car  iage,  in  which  he 
jffajilied  with  as  much  attention  as  in  his  clofet.  In 
1 7 t he  was  appointed  dean  of  the  faculty  of  medi- 
cine* and  fu peri n tended  the  publication  of  a fort  of 
fdifpenfary,  called  lc  The  new  Code  of  Pharmacy,” 
which  was  publifhcd  fome  time  afterward.  Hecquet 
was  no  lefs  zealous  in  religious  matters,  than  ftudious 
in  his  own  profeffion,  and  is  raid  n<ver  to  have  pre- 
fcribed  in  doubtful  cafes,  without  having  a previous 
recourfe  to  prayer,  fie  lived  in  the  mod:  abftemious 
manner,  and  in  1727  retired  to  a convent  of  Carmelites 
in  Paris,  where  he  continued  acceflible  only  to  the  poor, 

to  whom  he  was  a friend,  a comforter,  and  a father, 

< * ' 

He  died  in  1737  at  t^ie  aSe  76.  This  able  phy- 
fician  publifhed  feveral  works,  none  of  them  devoid  of 
jnerit.  They  are  the  following: 

1.  “ On  the  Indecency  of  Men-midwives,  and  the 
Obligation  of  Women  to  nurfe  their  own  Children,” 

s 0 * • 

1 2 mo,  1728. 

2.  <c  A Treatife  on  the  Difpenfations  allowed  in 
Lent,”  two  volumes  iimo,  1705,  and  1715. 

3.  fC  On  Digeftion  and  the  Diforders  of  the  Sto- 
mach,” two  volumes,  nmo. 

4.  “ A Treatife  on  the  Plague,”  i2mo. 

5.  c?  Novus  Medicine  Confpeftus,”  two  vols. 
?2mo. 

6.  cc  Theological  Medicine,”  two  vols.  nmo. 

7.  cc  Natural  Medicine,” — Ditto. 

8.  cf  De  purganda  Medicina  a Curarum  Sedibus,” 
1 2mo. 

f / t 

9.  cc  Obfervations  on  Bleeding  in  the  Foot,”  nmo. 

10.  cc  The  Virtues  of  common  Water,”  two  vols. 

* 

|2mo. 

in  <c  The  Abufe  of  Purgatives,”  nmo. 

12.  “ The 
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12.  €C  The  Roguery  of  Medicine/’  in  three  parts, 
umo. 

13.  <c  The  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Pharmacy  of 
.the  Poor/’  three  vois.  1 2rno. 

14.  <c  The  Natural  Hiftory  of  Convulfions.” 

The  life  of  this  illuftrious  phyfician  was  written  at 
large  by  M.  le  Fevre  de  St.  Marc,  and  is  no  lefs  edi- 
fying to  chriilians,  than  inftruftive  to  medical  ftudents, 

r ) j. 

\ 

- I. 

-H  E I S T E R (Lawrence) 

An  eminent  Phyfician  and  Surgeon, 

Who  ftudicd  phyfic  with  great  affiduity  more  thaa 
four  years  in  the  German  univerlities.  A ftrong  incli- 
nation, however,  prompting  him  to  the  fcudy  of  ana- 
tomy and  furgery,  led  him  to  the  celebrated  profefTors 
Ruyfch  and  Rau  at  Amfterdarn,  in  the  year  1706., 
.whofe  anatomical  and  chirurgical  demonfbrations  he 
attended  with  diligence  for  the  fpace  of  a year ; dur- 
ing which  time  he  omitted  no  opportunities  of  being 
prefent  at  the  performance  of  any  conhderable  opera- 
tion by  thefe  profeflors,  or  by  the  other  eminent  fur- 
geons  of  that  city,  as  Verduin,  Bertel,  Koenerding, 
tec.  By  which  means,  joined  with  an  attentive  read- 
ing of  the  bell  writers,  he  acquired  confiderable  know- 
ledge in  liirgery. 

Heister,  defirous  of  every  aflifknce  to  render  him- 
felf  Hill  more  expert  and  fuccefsful  in  the  practice  of 
his  art,  and  there  being  at  that  time  a fevere  war  in 
Flanders  between  the  French  and  the  Dutch,  in  the 
fummer  of  the  year  1707  went  from  Holland  to  the 
Dutch  camp  in  Brabant,  that  he  might  infpefl  and  • 
obferve  the  practice  of  the  Englifh,  Dutch,  and  Ger- 
man furgeons,  who  attended  there.  Thus,  through 
many  dangers  and  hardfhips,  he  (pent  the  whole  fum- 
mer 
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mer  in  the  hofpitals  of  the  camps  for  the  fake  of  im- 
provement. But  in  the  autumn  he  went  from  Bra- 
bant to  Leyden,  and  fpent  the  winter  in  attending  the 
lectures  of  the  celebrated  profelfors  in  that  univerfity, 
Bidloo,  Albinus,  fen.  and  Boerhaave ; after  which, 
having  taken  his  do&or’s  degree,  he  again  returned  to 
the  camp,  where  he  found  abundant  opportunities  of 
learning  and  improving  himfelf  in  furgery,  from  the 
multitude  wounded  in  the  feveral  defperate  battles, 
particularly  at  the  liege  of  Lille,  and  the  battles  of 
Oudenarde  and  Wynnendale. 

Upon  the  approach  of  winter,  he  determined  to 
fettle  in  the  pradice  of  pbyfic  and  furgery  at  Amfter- 
dam,  induced  by  the  felicitations  of  the  celebrated 
Ruyfeh,  who  refpeded  him  as  his  fen.  Here,  there- 
fore, he  (laid  during  the  winter,  and  part  of  the  en- 
fuing  fpring,  teaching  anatomy  and  furgery  to  ftudents 
and  other  gentlemen,  as  Rau  had  done  before  him, 
and  who  was  rejeded  for  his  imprudent  condud. 

The  following  fummer,  in  1709,  Heister  drill  pof- 
feffed  a ftrong  prediledion  for  the  camp,  to  enable  him 
to  become  Hill  more  perfed  in  the  pradice  of  furgery; 
and  Tournay  being  at  that  time  inverted  by  the  con- 
federate army  in  Flanders,  he  was,  by  the  recom* 
mendation  of  his  friend  Ruyfeh,  appointed  phyfician 
to  the  camp  hofpital  for  the  Hollanders.  He  had  now 
an  opportunity  of  performing  all  the  furgical  opera- 
tions which  offered  in  the  camps  and  adjacent  cities, 
which  he  executed  with  wonderful  addrefs,  and  the  moft 
extraordinary  fuccefs.  After  the  taking  of  Tournay, 
the  confederate  army  marched  to  befiege  Mons,  near 
which  the  French  army  was  alfo  affembled.  That, 
however,  did  not  prevent  the  Hollanders  from  inveft- 
ing  and  taking  the  city,  before  which  the  numerous 
army  had  fo  bloody  a battle,  that  the  wounded  were 

brought 
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brought  into  the  hofpitals  in  crowds.  Their  numbers 
continually  increafing,  from  the  uncommon  heat  of  the 
combat,  every  furgeon  had  his  hands  full  of  bufinefs, 
for  the  wounded,  on  the  fide  of  the  Hollanders  only, 
Amounted  to  above  five  thoufand.  Heister.  had  here, 
therefore,  an  ample  occafion  to  extend  the  bounds  of 
his  practice,  and  was  obliged  to  put  on  that  intrepidity 
of  mind,  which  Cellus  requires  as  an  eflential  qualifi- 
cation in  a furgeon : and  for  want  of  which  fome, 
who  are  in  other  refpedts  fkilful  operators,  frequently 
mifcarry. 

After  the  army  had  entered  into  winter  quarters; 
and  the  wounded  men  recovered,  he  again  returned 
to  Amfterdam,  where  he  continued  his  anatomical 
and  chirurgical  demonftrations  this  winter  as  before. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  never  refufed  his  aiTiftance  at  the 
Operations  of  the  other  furgeons  of  the  city. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fpring  following,  he  was 
called  by  the  republic  of  Nuremberg  to  teach  anatomy 
and  furgery,  as  public  profelTcr  in  the  univerfity  of 
Altorf.  Unwilling  to  negle£t  this  honourable  invita- 
tion, having  obtained  leave  from  the  republic,  he  fir  ft 
made  a tour  into  England,  where  he  remained  from 
fpring  to  autumn,  collecting  every  thing  new  in  the 
feveral  branches  of  phyfic,  and  then  returning  to 
Nuremberg  and  Alter',  he  a (Turned  his  new  profelTor- 
fhip.  In  this  flation  he  taught  phyfic  and  furgery: 
the  latter  he  had  taught  privately  the  two  preceding 
winters  in  Holland : but  in  doing  this,  he  was  much 
perplexed  for  want  of  a convenient  manual,  or  com- 
pendious fyftem  of  the  art,  to  afilfb  and  inform  thole 
learners  who  attended  his  leclures.  To  this  want  of 
a compendium  he  attributed  the  general  ignorance  and 
infufficiency  of  the  young  furgeons  and  (Indents  in  this 
branch  of  phyfic,  which  at  that  time  univerlaily  pre- 
* vailed 
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vailed  through  Germany  efpecially:  and  from  the 
fame  caufe,  the  generality  of  the  furgeons,  being  un- 
equal to  the  more  difficult  operations,  were  content 
with  being  able  to  cure  a flight  wound,  open  a vein 
or  abfcefs,  or  at  moil  to  reduce  a fraCture  or  a luxa- 
tion : leaving  thofe  diforders  and  operations,  which 
require  the  greateft  (kill,  to  the  management  of  daring 
quacks  and  itinerant  operators,  with  which  Germany 
at  that  time  abounded. 

Thefe  were  chiefly  the  motives  that  firft  induced 
Heister  to  attempt  the  compofidon  of  a chirurgical 
fyftem,  to  be  fubfervient  to  his  own  lectures  and 
auditors:  in  doing  which,  he  endeavoured  to  take  in 
all  the  more  ufeful  parts  both  of  ancient  and  modem 
writers  in  every  branch  of  furgery;  rejecting  what  ap- 
peared ufelefs  or  obfolete,  and  comparing  and  cor- 
recting the  whole  conformably  to  his  own  experience, 
and  what  he  had  feen  in  the  practice  of  the  art  tinder 
many  of  the  mod  fkilful  furgeons  and  phyflcians. 

Thefe  his  firft  labours  Heister  wrote  originally  in 
Latin,  in  which  language  they  were  alfo  delivered  to 
his  auditors,  and  permitted  to  be  tranfcribed  by  them; 
but  confldering  the  immenfe  fatigue  that  this  method 
of  obtaining  his  work  gave  the  ftudent,  with  the  great 
lofs  of  time  which  he  might  have  otherwife  employed 
to  more  advantage,  he  was  at  length  determined  to 
publifh  it  in  Latin,  in  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
then  compofcd  it.  Yet  fo  great  was  the  ignorance  of 
the  German  furgeons,  as  well  in  the  Latin  language 
as  in  their  own  profeflion,  that  the  work  being  chiefly 
intended  for  them,  Heister  judged  it  would  be  more 
ufeful  to  print  the  book  in  his  native  German.  He 
accordingly  tranflated  it,  and  font  it  to  the  prefs  in  the 
year  1717,  and  in  the  year  following  it  was  published 
in  quarto  at  Nuremberg, 

He 
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He  was  fome  time  afterwards  folicited  by  many  phy~ 
ficians  and  furgeons  of  other  countries,  to  publifb  his 
book  in  Latin,  for  the  advantage  of  foreigners,  and 
being  unwilling  to  deny  the  requeft,  he  printed  it  in 
that  language,  in  many  places  much  enlarged  and 
amended  beyond  any  of  the  preceding  editions.  In 
the  year  1742,  it  was  tranflated  into  Englifh,  and  is 
efteemed  an  excellent  book. — Vide  the  Preface  to  the 
Englifh  Traflation  ot  Heister’s  Surgery,  &c. 

HELMONT  (John  Baptist  Van) 

Commonly  called  Van  Helmont,  from  a Borough  and  Caltle  of 

that  Name  in  Brabant, 

v 

- 

Was  a perfon  of  quality,  and  a man  of  great  learning; 
efpecialiy  in  phyfic  and  natural  phiiofophy;  and  born 
at  Brufiels  in  1577*  But,  inftead  of  relating  the  par- 
ticulars of  his  life,  we  will  make  him  relate  them  him- 
felf,  as  he  does  in  the  two  introductory  chapters  to  his 
works  i for  nothing  can  give  a j ufter  idea  of  the 
man,  or  indeed  be  more  entertaining  to  the  curious 
reader. 

/ - • * » 4 1 

<c  In  the  year  1580/*  fays  he,  cs  a mo  ft  miferable 
u one  to  the  Low  Countries,  my  father  died.  I,  the 

1 

<c  youngeft  and  leaft  efteemed  of  all  my  brothers  and 
cc  fillers,  was  bred  a fcholar ; and  in  the  year  1594, 
ft  which  was  to  me  the  17th,  had  finifhed  the  courfe  of 
“ philofophy.  Upon  feeing  none  admitted  to  exami- 
<c  nations  at  Louvain  but  in  a gown,  and  mafked 
<f  with  a hood,  as  though  the  garment  did  promife 
<f  learning,  I began  to  perceive,  that  the  taking  de- 
<c  grees  in  arts  was  a piece  of  mere  mockery ; and 
<f  wondered  at  the  fimplicity  of  young  men,  in  fancy- 
ffc  ing  that  they  had  learned  any  thing  from  their  doat- 
“ ing  profdlbrsi  I entered  therefore  into  a ferious 

iC  and 
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iC  and  honeft  examination  of  myfelf,  that  I might  know 
cc  by  my  own  judgement,  how  much  I was  a philofo- 
<c  pher,  and  whether  I had  really  acquired  truth  and 
<c  knowledge ; but  found  myfelf  altogether  deftitute, 
<(  fave  that  I had  learned  to  wrangle  artificially.  Then 
<c'came  I firft  to  perceive,  that  I knew  nothing,  or 
cc  at  lead  that  which  was  not  worth  knowing.  Natu- 
“ ral  philofophy  feemed  to  promife  fomething  of 
“knowledge,  to  which,  therefore,  I joined  the  ftudy 
£c  of  aitrcnomy.  I applied  myfelf  alfo  to  logic  and 
££  the  mathematics,  by  way  of  recreation,  when  I was 
C£  wearied  with  other  (Indies  ; and  made  myfelf  a maf- 
££  ter  of  £C  Euclid’s  Elements,”  as  I did  alfo  of  £C  Co- 
£C  pernicus’s  Theory  de  Revolutionibus  orbium  caelef- 
£C  tium  but  all  thefe  things  were  of  no  account  with 
Cf  me,  becaufe  they  contained  little  truth  and  certainty, 
“ little  but  a parade  of  fcience,  falfely  fo  called. 

<c  Finding  after  all,  therefore,  that  nothing  was  found, 
cc  nothing  true,  I refufed  the  title  of  mafter  of  arts, 
fc  though  I had  finifhed  my  courfe,  unwilling  that  pro- 
“ feffors  fhould  play  the  fool  with  me,  in  declaring  me  a 
€(  mafter  of  the  feven  arts,  when  I was  confcious  to 
££  myfelf  that  I knew  nothing.  A wealthy  canonry 
“ was  promifed  me  then,  fo  that  I might  if  I pleafed 
<£  turn  myfelf  to  divinity ; but  St.  Bernard  affrighted 
me  from  it,  faying,  that  ‘ I (hould  eat  the  fins  of 
££  the  peopled  I begged,  therefore,  of  the  Lord  Jefus, 
££  that  he  would  vouchfafe  to  call  me  to  that  profeffion 
££  in  which  I might  pleafe  him  molt. 

£C  The  jefuits  began  at  that  time  to  teach  philofophy 
a at  Louvain,  and  one  of  the  profeffors  expounded  the 
*c  difquifitions  and  fecrets  of  magic.  Both  thele  lec- 
<c  tures  I greedily  received,  but  inftead  of  grain  I 
<c  reaped  only  ftubble,  and  fantaftic  conceit  void  of 
“ fen le.  In  the  mean  time,  left  an  hour  ihould  pafs 
Vol.  L E e u without 
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ec  without  iome  benefit,  I ran  through  fome  writ- 
<c  ings  of  the  Stoics,  thofe  of  Seneca,  and  cfpecially 
cc  of  Epiftetus,  who  pleafcd  me  exceedingly.  I 
<c  feemed  in  moral  philofophy  to  have  found  the  quin- 
cc  teffence  of  truth,  and  did  verily  believe,  that  through 
“ Stoicifm  I advanced  in  Chriftian  perfection  ; but  ] 
<f  difcovered  afterwards  in  a dream,  that  Stoicifm  was 
“ an  empty  and  a fwollen  bubble,  and  that  by  this 
<c  ftudy,  under  the  appearance  of  moderation,  I be- 
fC  came  indeed  mold  felf-fufficient  and  haughty.  Lafily, 
u I turned  over  Mathiolus  and  Diofcorides,  thinking 
u writh  myfelf  nothing  fo  neceflary  for  mortal  man  to 
<c  know  and  admire,  as  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of 
<c  God  in  vegetables  ; to  the  end  that  he  might  not  only 
<c  crop  the  fruit  for  food,  but  alfo  minifter  of  the  fame 
u to  his  other  necefiities.  My  curiofity  being  now 
“ excited  in  this  branch  of  ftudy,  I enquired  whether 
“ there  were  any  book,  which  delivered  the  maxims 
cc  and  rules  of  medicine  : for  I then  fuppofed,  that 
€C  medicine  was  not  altogether  a mere  gift,  but  might 
<c  be  taught  and  delivered  by  difeipline,  like  other  arts 
<c  and  fciences  : at  leaft  I thought,  if  medicine  were  a 
cc  good  gift  coming  down  from  the  father  of  lights, 
<c  that  it  might  have,  as  a human  fcience,  its  theorems 
cc  and  authors,  into  whom,  as  into  Bazalicl  and  Aho- 
<c  liab,  the  fpirit  of  the  Lord  had  infufed  the  know- 
<c  ledge  of  all  difeafes  and  their  caules,  and  alio  the 
cc  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  things.  I enquired, 
<c  I fay,  whether  no  writer  had  defcribed  the  qualities, 
<JC  properties,  applications,  and  proportions  of  vege- 
<c  tables,  from  the  hyftbp  even  to  the  cedar  of  Libanus. 
<c  A certain  profeftbr  of  medicine  anfwered  me,  that 
none  of  thefe  things  were  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
cc  writings  either  Gf  Galen  or  Avicenna.  I was  ready 
Cf  to  believe  this,  from  the  many  fniitlefs  lea  relies  I 
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u had  made  in  books  for  Truth  and  knowledge  before  ; 
*c  following,  however,  my  natural  bent,  which  lay  to 
“ the  dudy  of  nature,  I read  the  “ Inftitutu  ns”  of 
c<  Fuchius  and  Fernelius,  in  whom  I knew  I had  fur- 
<c  veyed  the  whole  fcience  of  medicine,  as  it  were,  in 
<c  an  epitome.  Is  this,  laid  I,  fmiling  to  myfelf,  the 
<£  knowledge  of  healing  ? Is  the  whole  hiftory  of  na- 
c<  total  properties  thus  (hut  up  in  elementary  qualities  ? 
<c  Therefore  I read  the  works  of  Galen  twice;  of 
<f  Hippocrates  once,  whole  aphorifms  I aimed  got  by 
tc  heart:  all  of  Avicenna,  as  well  as  the  Greeks,  Ara- 
<f  bians,  and  moderns,  to  the  tune  of  fix  hundred  au- 
fC  thors.  1 read  them  ferioufly  and  attentively  through, 
cc  and  took  down,  as  I went  along,  whatever  feemed 
tc  curious  and  worthy  of  attention  ; when  at  length 
cc  reading  over  my  common- place  book,  I was  grieved 
<c  at  the  pains  I had  bedowed,  and  the  years  I had 
<f  fpent  in  throwing  together  fuch  a mafs  of  duff. 

“ In  confequence,  1 draightway  left  off  all  books 
<c  whatever,  all  formal  difeourfes  and  empty  promifes 
u of  the  fchools,  firmly  believing  every  good  and  per- 
cc  feed  gift  to  come  down  from  the  father  of  lights, 
<c  mere  particularly  that  of  medicine.  I have  atten- 
tively furveyed  fome  foreign  nations;  but  I found 
“ the  fame  Ouggifhnels,  in  implicitly  following  the 
Cf  deps  of  their  forefathers,  and  ignorance  among 
cf  them  all.  I then  became  perfuaded,  that  the  art  of 
£C  healing  was  a mere  impodure,  originally  let  on  foot 
<c  by  the  Greeks  for  filthy  lucre’s  fake,  till  afterwards  the 
C£  holy  feriptures  informed  me  better.  1 confidered  that 
<c  the  plague,  which  then  raged  at  Louvain,  was  a mifera- 
u ble  difeafe,  in  which  every  one  forfook  the  Tick ; and 
4C  faithlefs  helpers,  didrudful  of  their  own  art,  fled 
<c  more  fwifdy  than  the  unlearned  common  people, 
cc  and  homdy  pretenders  to  cure  it,  J propofed  to 
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(C  myfelf  to  dedicate  one  falutation  to  the  miferablc 
((  infedted,  and  although  then  no  medicine  was  made 
cc  know  to  me  but  trivial  ones,  yet  God  preferved  my 
cc  innocency  from  fo  cruel  an  enemy.  I was  not  indeed 
cc  fent  for,  but  went  of  my  own  accord*  and  that  not 
<c  fo  much  to  help  them,  which  I defpaired  of  doing, 
<f  as  for  the  fake  of  learning.  All  that  faw  me  feemed 
cc  to  be  refrefhed  with  hope  and  joy  ; and  I myfelf,  be- 
u ing  fraught  with  hope,  was  perfuaded,  that  by  the 
cc  mere  free  gift  of  God,  I fhould  fome  time  obtain  a 
<c  mattery  in  the  fcience. 

<c  After  ten  years  travel  and  ftudies,  from  my  degree 
€(  in  the  art  of  medicine  taken  at  Louvain,  being 
“ then  married,  I withdrew  myfelf,  in  1609,  to  Vil- 
“ vord,  that  being  the  lefs  troubled  by  applications,  I 
c<  might  proceed  diligently  in  viewing  the  vegetable, 
cc  animal,  and  mineral  kingdoms.  1 employed  my- 
cc  felf  fome  years  in  chemical  operations.  I fearched 
€C  into  the  works  of  Paracelfus,  and  at  firft  admired 
<c  and  honoured  the  man,  but  at  laft  was  convinced, 
<c  that  nothing  but  difficulty,  obfcurity,  and  errour, 
cc  was  to  be  found  in  him. 

“ Thus  tired  out  with  fearch  after  fearch,  and  con- 
<c  eluding  the  art  of  medicine  to  be  all  deceit  and  un- 
<(  certainty,  I laid  with  a forrowful  heart,  c Good  God  ! 
cc  how  long  wilt  thou  be  angry  with  mortal  man,  who 
cc  hitherto  has  not  difclofed  one  truth  in  healing  to  thy 
<c  fchools  ? How  long  wilt  thou  deny  truth  to  a people 
“ confeffing  thee,  needful  in  thefe  days  more  than  in 
<c  times  paft  i Is  the  facrifice  of  Moloch  pleafing  to 
<c  thee  ? Wilt  thou  have  the  lives  of  the  poor  widows 
cc  and  fatherlefs  children  confecrated  to  thyfelf,  under 
“ the  moft  miferable  torture  of  incurable  difeafes  ? 
fC  How  is  it,  therefore,  that  thou  ceafett  not  to  dettroy 
“ fo  many  families  through  the  uncertainty  and  igno- 
cc  ranee  of  phylicians/  Then  I fell  on  my  face  and 
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Q(  faid,  f O Lord  ! pardon  me,  if  favour  towards  my 
€f  neighbour  hath  fnatched  me  away  beyond  my 
<c  bounds : pardon,  pardon,  O Lord,  my  indifcreet 
“ charity  ; for  thou  art  the  radical  good  of  goodnefs 
(C  itfelf.  Thou  haft  known  my  fighs,  and  that  I con- 
“ fefs  myfelf  to  be,  to  know,  to  be  worth,  to  be  able 
“ to  do,  to  have,  nothing ; and  that  I am  poor,  naked, 
fc  <c  empty,  vain.  Give,  O Lord,  give  knowledge  to 
a thy  creature,  that  he  may  affectionately  know  thy 
<c  creatures  : himfelf  fir  ft,  others  befide  himfelf,  all 
<c  things,  and  more  than  all  things,  to  be  ultimately 
cc  in  thee/  After  I had  thus  earneftly  prayed,  1 fell 
u into  a dream,  in  which,  in  the  fight  or  view  of 
<c  truth,  I faw  the  whole  univerfe,  as  it  were,  fome 
“ chaos  or  confufed  thing  without  form,  which  was 
<c  almoft  a mere  nothing.  And  thence  I drew  the  con- 
cc  ceiving  of  one  word,  which  did  fignify  to  me  this  fol- 
Cf  lowing  : c Behold  thou,  and  what  things  thou  feed  are 
<c  nothing.  Whatever  thou  doft  urge  is  lefs  than  no- 
“ thing  itfelf  in  the  fight  of  the  Moft  High.  He  know- 
cc  eth  all  the  bounds  of  things  to  be  done  ; thou  at  leaft 
<c  may  eft  apply  thyfelf  to  thy  own  fafety/  In  this  con- 
<c  ception  there  was  an  inward  precept,  that  I ftiould 
<c  be  made  a phyfician,  and  that  fome  time  or  other 
<c  Raphael  himfelf  ftiould  be  given  unto  me. 

<c  Forthwith,  therefore,  and  for  thirty  whole  years 
((  after,  and  their  nights  following  in  order,  1 laboured 
cc  always  to  my  coft,  and  often  in  danger  of  my  life, 
<c  that  I might  obtain  the  knowledge  of  vegetables  and 
“ minerals,  and  of  their  natures  and  properties  alio. 
“ Meanwhile  I exercifed  myfelf  in  prayer,  in  reading, 
cc  in  a narrow  fearch  of  things,  in  fifeing  my  errours, 
“ and  in  writing  down  what  I daily  experienced.  At 
(C  length  I knew  with  Solomon,  that  I had  for  the  moft 
cc  part  hitherto  perplexed  my  fpirit  in  vain ; and  I faid, 
e*  vain  is  the  knowledge  of  all  things  under  the  fun, 
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<c  vain  are  the  fearchings  of  the  curious.  Whom  the 
<c  Lord  Jefus  fhall  call  unto  wifdom,  he  and  no  other 
“ fhall  come  ; yea,  he  that  hath  come  to  the  top,  fhall 
“ as  yet  be  able  to  do  very  little,  unlefs  the  bountiful 
<c  favour  of  the  Lord  fhall  fhine  upon  him.  Lo,  thus 
<c  have  1 waxed  ripe  of  age,  being  become  a man  ; 
€C  and  now  alfo  an  old  man,  unprofitable  and  unac- 
<c  ccptable  to  God,  to  whom  be  all  honour.” 

From  the  account  given  of  himfelf,  it  is  eafy  to 
conceive,  that  Van  Helmont,  at  his  fir  ft  appearance 
in  the  world,  would  pals  for  no  better  than  an  enthuhaft 
or  a madman.  He  certainly  had  in  him  a ftrong  mix- 
ture of  both  enthufiafm  and  madnefs ; neverthelefs 
he  was  very  acute,  and  very  profound,  and  difco- 
verecl  in  many  cafes  a wonderful  infight  and  penetra- 
tion into  nature  By  his  fkill  in  phyfic,  he  performed 
fuch  unexpected  cures,  that  he  v/as  put  into  the  in- 
quifition,  as  a man  that  did  things  beyond  the  reach 
of  nature.  He ' cleared  himfelf  before  his  in- 
quifitors ; but  to  be  more  at  liberty,  retired  afterwards 
into  Holland.  He  died  December  30,  1644,  and 
the  day  before  wrote  a letter  to  a friend  at  Paris,  in 
which  were  thefe  words  : <c  Praifc  and  glory  be  to  God 
<c  for  evermore,  who  is  pleafed  to  call  me  out  of  the 
<c  world,  and,  as  1 conjecture,  my  life  will  not  laft  above 
<c  24  hours.  For  this  day  I find  myfelf  firft  affaulted 
<c  by  a fever,  which,  fuch  is  the  weaknefs  of  my  body, 
cc  muft  I know  finifli  me  within  that  fpace.”  A few 
days  before  that,  he  faid  to  his  fon,  Francis  Mercu- 
rius  Van  Helmont,  cc  Take  all  my  writings,  as  well 
£C  thole  that  are  crude  and  uncorrefted,  as  thofe  that 
cc  are  thoroughly  purged,  and  join  them  together. 
c<  1 now  commit  them  to  thy  care  ; finifli  and  digeft 
<c  them  according  to  thy  own  judgement.  It  hath  lo 
<c  plealed  the  Lord  Almighty,  who  attempts  all  things 
C£  powerfully,  and  directs  all  things  fweetly. 
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John  Lobkowiz  has  given  a good  account  of  this 
phyfician  and  philofopher  in  a very  few  words,  cf  Hel- 
f*  mont,”  fays  he,  u for  I knew  the  man,  was  pious, 
u learned,  famous;  a fworn  enemy  of  Galen  andAri- 
<c  ftotle.  The  Pick  never  languifhed  long  under  his 
cc  hands,  being  always  killed  or  cured  in  two  or  three 
cc  days.  He  was  fent  for  chiefly  to  thofe  who  were 
c;  given  up  by  other  phyficians ; and,  to  the  great  grief 
cc  and  indignation  of  fuch  phyficians,  often  reftored 
the  patient  unexpectedly  to  health.  His  works  were 
<c  published  in  folio.  They  are  one  continued  fatire 
?c  againft  the  Peripatetics  and  Galenifts ; very  volu- 
cc  minous,  but  not  very  profitable  for  inftruCtion  in 
<c  phyfic.”  Vide  tc  Ortus  Medicinte,  p.  14,  Amft. 
1652.  cc  Praefat.  ad  Opera  Blount,  Centura  Autho- 
rum,  &c.”  p.  670. 

HELVETIUS  (Adrian) 

* 

A Phyfician  of  Holland,  born  in  1656. 

He  journeyed  to  Paris  without  any  defign  of  fixing 
there,  and  only  to  fee  this  new  world ; but  accident 
detained  him  very  unexpectedly.  It  feems  that  the 
dyfentery  then  prevailed  in  this  city,  and  that  all  who 
applied  to  him  were  infallibly  cured.  His  fuccefs 
made  a noife,  and  Lewis  XIV  ordered  him  to  pub- 
lifh  the  remedy,  which  produced  fuch  certain  and  fur- 
prifing  elfeCts.  He  declared  it  to  be  ipecacuanha,  and 
received  1000  louis-d’ors  for  the  difeovery.  He  fet- 
tled in  Paris,  became  phyfician  to  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
and  was  alfo  made  infpeCtor-general  of  the  military 
hofpitals.  He  died  in  1721,  leaving  fome  works  be- 
hind him;  the  principal  of  which  is,  u Traite  des 
Maladies  de  plus  frequentes,  and  des  Remedes  fpeci- 

fiques  pour  les  guerir,”  2 vols.  Svo. 

* 
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HELVETIUS  ( Joh n-Claude) 

Son  of  the  above,  born  in  1685,  and  died  in  1755. 

He  was  firft  phyfician  to  the  queen  ; greatly  encou- 
raged by  the  town,  as  well  as  by  the  court ; and,  like 
his  father,  infpedtor-general  of  the  military  hofpitals. 
He  was  of  the  academy  of  fciences  at  Paris,  of  the 
royal  fociety  in  London,  and  of  the  academies  of  Pruf- 
fia,  Florence,  and  Rplogna.  He  is  the  author  of, 
1.  cc  Idee  Generate  de  i’Economie  animale,  1722,” 
Svo.  2.  cc  Principia  Phyfico-Medicav,  in  Tyronum 
Medicinse  Gratiam  confcripta,’,  2 vols.  Svo.  But 
this  work,  though  drawn  up  for  pupils,  may  yet  be 
ferviceable  to  mailers. 

We  may  juft  mention  alfo,  that  he  is  the  father  of 
the  Monf.  Helvetius,  who  v/rote  the  celebrated  book, 
“ De  rEfprit,”  and  whom  Voltaire  calls  “ a true  phi- 
lofopher.”  The  fame  Voltaire  fays  alfo,  that  he  cc  re- 
u nounccd  the  place  of  farmer-general,  for  the  fake 
iC  of  cultivating  letters ; and  that  he  has  had  the  fate 
<c  of  feveral  philofophers,  to  be  perfecuted  for  his 
“ book  and  for  his  virtue. ” His  book  was  ftigmatized 
by  the  authors  of  the  cc  Journal  de  Trevoux,”  and 
fuppreffed  by  the  government.  Vide  cc  Effai  fur 
PHift.  General,  tom.  vii,  &c. 

HERMAN  (Paul) 

A celebrated  Botanid  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  and  a Native 

of  Halle,  in  Saxony. 

t 

He  pra&ifed  as  a phyfician  in  the  Dutch  fettlements 
at  Ceylon,  and  afterwards  became  profeffor  of  botany 
at  Leyden.  He  died  in  1695.  His  principal  works 
are  the  following : 

1.  “ A Catalogue  of  the  Plants  in  the  public  Garden 
at  Leyden.”  Svo,  1687. 

o.  <f  Cyno- 
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2.  cc  Cynofura  Material  Medicae,”  2 vols.  4to* 

3.  <c  Lugduno-Batavae  Flores,’"  1690, 

4.  cc  Paradifus  Patavus,”  1705. 

5.  cc  Mufseum  Zeylanicum,”  1717. 

HEROPHILUS  (of  Chalckdon) 

An  ancient  Phyfician,  who  flourifhed  almoft  Fivrc  Hundred  Years 

before  Chrift. 

Cicero,  Pliny,  and  Plutarch,  mention  him.  Fal- 
lopius fays,  that  he  was  a greater  anatomift,  under- 
flood  the  ftruCture  of  the  human  body  better,  and 
made  more  difcoveries  therein  than  Eriflratus,  his  con- 
temporary. Fie  is  faid  to  have  difcovered  the  laCteal 
vefiels,  and  to  have  given  names  to  the  various  parts 
of  the  body,  which  they  retain  to  this  day.  Fie  was 
much  devoted  to  the  ftudy  of  botany,  as  well  as  to 
that  of  phyfic  and  furgery,  and  is  faid  to  have  made 
fome  considerable  improvement  in  each  of  them.  Ga- 
len calls  him  a confummate  phyfician,  and  a very  great 
anatomift.  He  is  fifid  alfo  to  have  difcovered  the 
nerves  and  their  ufe.  Fie  divides  them  into  three 
parts ; the  firft  to  convey  fenfation,  the  fecond  to  move 
the  bones,  and  the  third  the  mufcles.  He  alfo  men- 
tions the  optic,  nerves,  the  retina,  and  the  tunica  arach- 
noides  and  choroides : the  lacleals,  mefenteric  glands, 
and  the  proftate  ; and  is  the  firft  who  wrote  any  thing 
with  exaCtnefs  on  the  pulfe. 

HER  Y (Thierri  de) 

An  eminent  Surgeon  of  Paris, 

Who  ftudied  the  principles  of  his  art  in  the  French 
fchools  of  medicine  and  furgery.  His  anatomical  pro- 
ductions, and  his  fuccefsful  praCtice,  difperfed  abroad 
his  merited  reputation.  Francis  the  firft,  informed 
of  his  profeffional  character,  fent  him  into  Italy  to 
fuperintend  the  health  of  fome  of  his  forces. 
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Hery  applied  himfelf  principally  to  the  treatment 
of  venereal  difeafes.  Being  become  ufelefs  to  the 
army  in  Italy,  after  the  battle  of  Pavia,  he  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  entered  into  the  hofpital  of  St.  James's 
the  elder,  in  which  he  found  many  patients  lingering 
under  that  difeafe,  which  he  had  made  the  principal 
objedt  of  his  attention.  He  there  began  the  ufe  of 
mercurial  friftion,  a practice  Which  he  brought  to 
great  perfection.  Returning  to  Paris,  he  facrificed 
his  ftudies  to  the  relief  of  his  fellow  countrymen,  and 
devoted  himfelf  to  the  cure  of  the  venereal  difeafe. 
He  died  in  1599,  at  a very  advanced  age.  There  is 
extant  of  his,  <c  A Treatife  on  the  Venereal  Difeafe,” 
much  efteemed  by  the  matters  of  the  art.  We  are 
allured,  that  Hery  gained  more  than  50,000  crowns 
by  the  treatment  of  this  fingle  difeafe.  Vide  <c  Nouveau 
jpidionnaire,  &c.”  tom.  ii,  p.  419,  &c. 

HEURNIUS  (John) 

A celebrated  Phyfician,  born  at  Utrecht,  in  1543. 

After  having  made  himfelf  matter  of  every  thing  be- 
longing to  his  art  at  Louvain,  Paris,  Padua,  and  Tu- 
rin, he  was  invited  to  Leyden,  to  be  profeffor  there. 
He  is  laid  to  have  been  the  firft  in  this  place,  who 
taught  anatomy  by  ledlures  upon  dead  bodies.  He 
died  of  the  flone  in  1601. 

There  are  fcveral  productions  of  his,  but  his  capi- 
tal one  is,  cc  A Treatife  upon  the  Diforders  of  the 
Head.”  <c  It  is,”  lays  Julius  Scaliger,  cc  as  much 
cc  fuperiour  to  his  other  works,  as  the  head  is  iuperiour 
<c  to  the  body  but  Scaliger's  praifes,  as  well  as  his 
cenfures,  were  for  the  moft  part  ou trees,  bigger  than 
the  truth.  He  publifhed  Hippocrates  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  with  explanatory  commentaries,  which  have 
undergone  many  editions;  the  fourth  was  at  Amtter- 
dam,  1688,  in  icmo.  Gerard  Vofiius  calls  him, 
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fummum  medicum ; and  fays,  that  he  was  his  matter 
in  fcientia  natural!.  Vide  “ De  Philofophia,”  p.  95, 
Hagae  Com.  1658. 


HEW  SON  (William) 

Of  the  life  of  this  very  ingenious  anatomift,  no  account 
had  been  printed,  till  Dr.  Hahn,  profeffor  of  phyfic 
in  the  univerfity  of  L vden,  prefixed  fome  anecdotes 
of  him  to  a Latin  tranflation  of  his  works,  publifhed 
in  that  city.  Thefe  anecdotes  are  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  with  which  Mr.  Hewson’s  widow  fa- 
voured Dr.  Simmons,  in  reply  to  one  addreffed  to 
her  at  the  fuggeftion  of  the  late  truly  ingenious  Mr. 
Henry  Watfon,  F.R.S.  and  furgeon  to  the  Weft- 
minfter  infirmary.  This  letter  Dr.  Simmons  trans- 
mitted to  Dr.  Hahn,  who  has  given  it  entire  in  a Latin 
tranflation,  and  it  affords  fo  affectionate  and  juft  a tri- 
bute to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Hewson,  that  our  readers 
will  be  pleaied  to  fee  it  preferved  here  in  its  original 
form. 

<c  Sir, 

cc  I fhould  think  myfelf  bound  to  grant  any  requeft 
cc  introduced  with  Mr.  Watfon’s  name  ; but  that  which 
<c  you  make  in  the  letter  I received  vefterday,  needed 
cc  no  fuch  introduction.  A tribute  paid  to  the  memory 
c<  of  Mr.  Hewson,  is  highly  gratifying  to  me,  and 
I can  have  no  employment  that  will  give  me  more 
ff  fatisfaCtion  than  that  of  aflifting  in  any  degree  to  the 
CJ  fpreading  of  his  fame.  Mr.  Hewson  was  born  at 
Hexham  in  Northumberland,  on  the  14th  of  No- 

1 1 

<c  vember,  O.S.  1739-  received  the  rudiments  of 
cc  his  education  at  a grammar-fchool  in  that  town, 
“ under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Browne.  His  father  was  a fur- 
tc  geon  and  apothecary  in  the  place,  and  much  re- 
*c  fpeCtedin  that  neighbourhood.  With  him  Mr.  Hew- 
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“ son  acquired  his  firft  medical  knowledge ; being  am- 
“ bitious  to  increafe  that  knowledge,  he  placed  himfelf 
“ firft  under  an  eminent  furgeon  in  Newcaftle  (Mr. 
“ Lambert),  and  afterwards  refided  for  fome  time 
“ at  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Paris.  His  fubfequent 
<£  acquirements  are  fufficient  to  prove,  that  he  vifited 
“ thofe  places  with  a true  love  of  feience,  and  defire 
<c  of  attaining  eminence  in  his  profeflion. 

“ I became  acquainted  with  him  in  the  year  17 68. 
<c  He  was  at  that  time  in  partnerfhip  with  Dr,  Hunter. 

Some  fimilarity  in  our  difpofitions  created  a mutual 
C£  efteem,  and  the  equality  of  our  flotations  made  our 
<c  union  defirable  in  point  of  prudence.  I had  five 
<c  months  the  ftart  of  him  in  age,  no  pretenfions  to 
<c  beauty,  nor  any  fplendid  fortune ; yet  I believe  he 

was  fatisfied  with  the  choice  he  made.  We  were 
“ married  July  10,  1770.  I brought  him  two  fons. 
“ The  elder  was  juft  three  years  old  when  Mr.  Hew- 
ce  son  died,  which  was  on  the  firft  of  May  1774,  and 
“ I was  delivered  of  a daughter  on  the  9th  of  Auguft 
<c  following.  His  iaft  moments  of  recollection  were 
u embittered  by  the  idea  of  leaving  me  with  three 
u children  but  fcantily  provided  for.  The  trial  of  my 
<f  fortitude  was  different ; the  lofs  of  affluence  I did 
“ not  feel  for  myfelf,  and  I thought  I could  bring  up 
" my  children  not  to  want  it.  However,  by  the  death 
**  of  an  aunt,  who  left  me  her  fortune,  I became  re- 
t(  inflated  in  eafy  circumftances,  and  am  enabled  to 
“ give  a liberal  education  to  my  children,  who  1 hope 
“ will  prove  worthy  of  the  flock  from  which  they  grew, 
“ and  do  honour  to  the  name  of  Hewson.  Mr. 
c-  Hewson’s  mother  is  ftill  living  at  Hexham,  and  has 
IC  one  daughter,  the  youngeft  and  only  remaining  child 
<f  of  eleven.  Elis  father  died  in  1767,  and  having 
u had  lo  large  a family,  it  will  be  readily  fuppofed  he 
<c  could  not  give  much  to  his  fon,  fo  that  Mr.  Hew- 
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,c  son’s  advancement  in  life  was  owing  to  his  own 
Cf  induftry.  A better  Ton  and  hufband,  or  a fonder 
“ father  than  Mr.  FIewson,  never  exifted.  He  was 
fc  honoured  with  the  friendfhip  of  many  refpeclable 
C(  perfons  now  living,  and  the  late  Sir  John  Pringle 
<c  flie wed  him  fingular  marks  of  regard. 

<c  Mr.  Hewson’s  manners  were  gentle  and  engag- 
tc  ‘mg  ; his  ambition  was  free  from  oftentation $ his 
u prudence  was  without  meannefs,  and  he  was  more 
<c  covetous  of  fame  than  of  fortune.  You  will,  I trufb, 
<c  readily  forgive  me,  if  I have  been  more  prolix  than 
<c  you  defntd.  It  would  be  no  eafy  matter  for  me  to 
“ relate  bare  fads,  without  fome  comment  upon  Rich 
“ a fubjed. 

(<  I am,  Sir, 

iC  Your  mod:  obedient, 

“ Humble  Servant, 

<{  Mary  Hewson.” 

Kenfington , Aug . 30,  1782. 

To  this  letter  we  think  it  neceflary  to  add,  that  the 
writer  of  it,  whofe  fentiments  do  her  fo  much  honour, 
is  the  lady  to  whom  Dr.  Franklin  has  addrefied  feve- 
ral  of  his  IC  Letters  on  Philofophical  Subjeds,”  and 
likewife  his  “ Scheme  for  a new  Alphabet  and  reformed 
mode  of  Spelling,”  publilhed  in  the  cc  Colledion  of 
his  Political,  Mifcellaneous,  and  Philofophical  Pieces.0 
Mr.  Hewson’s  connedion  with  Dr.  Hunter  continued 
till  1770,  when  lome  difputes  happened,  which  termi- 
nated in  a reparation.  Mr.  Hewson  was  fucceeded 
in  the  partnerfliip  by  Mr.  Cruikfhank,  whofe  anato- 
mical and  furgical  abilities  are  defervedly  refpeded. 

HIGHMORE  (Nathaniel) 

A Native  of  Fordingbridge  in  Hampftiire,  a celebrated  AnatomiH. 

The  firft  in  this  country  who  wrote  cc  A fyftematical 
Treatifeon  theStrudure  of  the  Human  Body.”  He 
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made  many  difcoveries  in  natural  hiftory  and  anatomy  : 
the  maxillary  finus  in  particular,  is  called  from  his 
name,  antrum  highmorianum.  He  has  left  the  fol- 
lowing  works : 

1 . cc  Corporis  humani  Difquifitio  Anatomica,”  folio, 
1657. 

2.  “ The  Hiftory  of  Generation. ” 

3.  u De  Paftione  Hyfterica,  8vo,  1660. 

Highmore  died  March  21,  1684,  at  the  age 
of  71. 

HILL  (Sir  John) 

An  Englifh  Writer,  and  very  extraordinary  Character, 

Was  the  fon  of  a clergyman  of  Peterborough,  or 
Spalding,  and  born  about  the  year  1716.  He  was 
bred  an  apothecary,  and  fet  up  in  Sr.  Martin’s  Lane, 
Weftminfter;  but  marrying  early,  and  without  a for- 
tune, he  was  obliged  to  look  round  for  other  refources 
than  his  profeftion.  Having,  therefore,  in  his  appren- 
tice fliip  attended  the  botanical  ledtures,  which  are 
periodically  given  under  the  patronage  of  the  apothe- 
caries company,  and  being  poffefied  of  quick  natural 
parts,  he  foon  made  himfeJf  acquainted  with  the  theo- 
retical as  well  as  pra6tical  parts  of  botany;  in  con  fre- 
quence of  which,  being  recommended  to  the  late  duke 
of  Richmond  and  lord  Petre,  he  w'as  by  them  em- 
ployed in  the  inlpedlion  and  arrangement  of  their  bo- 
tanic gardens.  A Lifted  by  the  liberality  of  thefe 
noblemen,  he  executed  a fcheme  of  travelling  over 
feveral  parts  of  this  kingdom,  to  gather  certain  of 
the  tnoft  rare  and  uncommon  plants,  which  he  after- 
wards publifhed  by  fubfcription ; but  after  great  re- 
fearches  and  uncommon  induftry,  which  he  poffefied 
in  a peculiar  degree,  this  undertaking  turned  out  by 
no  means  adequate  either  to  his  merits  or  expectations. 

The 
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IT  me  ftage  next  prefented  itfelf,  as  a foil  in  which 
genius  might  (land  a chance  of  flouriftiing;  but  this 
plan  proved  like  wife  abortive  5 and,  after  two  or  three 
unfuccefsful  attempts  at  the  Haymarket  and  Covent* 
Garden,  he  was  obliged  to  relinquifh  all  pretenfions 
to  the  fock  and  bufkin,  and  apply  again  to  his  botani- 
cal advantages,  and  his  bufineis  as  an  apothecary.  In 
the  courfe  of  thefe  purfuits,  he  was  introduced  to  the 
acquaintance  of  Martin  Folkes,  and  Flenry  Baker, 
efquires,  both  of  the  royal  focicty,  and  through  them 
to  the  literary  world,  where  he  was  received  and  en- 
tertained on  every  occafion  with  much  candour  and 
friendly  warmth  ; in  fhort,  he  was  confidered  by  them 
as  a young  man  of  great  natural  and  acquired  know- 
ledge, ftruggling  againfl  the  tide  of  misfortune,  and 
in  this  view  pitied  and  encouraged. 

At  length*  about  1746,  at  which  time  he  had  the  tri- 
fling appointment  of  being  apothecary  to  a regiment  or 
two  in  the  Savoy,  he  translated  from  the  Greek  a fmall 
traCt,  written  by  Theophraftus,  uOn  Gems,”  which  he 
publifhed  by  fubfeription ; and  this  being  well  exe- 
cuted, procured  him  friends,  reputation,  and  money. 
Encouraged  by  this,  he  engaged  in  works  of  greater 
extent  and  importance.  The  firft  he  undertook  was 
cc  A general  Natural  Hiftory,”  3 vols.  folio.  Fie  next 
engaged  with  George  Lewis  Scott,  efq.  for  a “ Sup- 
plement to  Chambers’s  Dictionary.  Fie  at  the  fame 
time  ftarted  the  ct  Britifh  Magazine,”  and  while  em- 
ployed in  thefe  and  a number  of  other  works,  fome 
of  which  feemed  to  require  a man’s  whole  attention, 
carried  on  a daily  eflay  under  the  title  cf  cc  InlpeCtor.” 
All  this  employment  notwithflanJing,  lie  was  a con- 
flan  t attendant  upon  every  place  of  public  amufement, 
where  he  colle&ed  by  wholefale  a great  variety  of  pri- 
vate intrigue  and  perfonal  fcandal,  which  he  as  freely 
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retailed  again  to  the  public  in  his  cc  Infpectors,”  and 
<f  Magazines.” 

It  would  be  a folio,  inftead  of  an  article  in  this 

i 

work,  were  we  to  trace  Dr.  Hill,  for  he  had  now  ob- 
tained a diploma  from  the  college  of  St.  Andrew, 
through  all  his  various  purfuits  in  life.  Let  it  fuffice 
to  fay,  that  from  this  fuccefsful  period  he  darted  a 
man  of  fafhion,  kept  his  equipage,  dreiled,  went  into 
all  polite  companies,  laughed  at  the  drier  ftudies,  and 
in  every  refpect  claimed  the  character  of  a man  of  bon 
ton.  His  writings  fupported  him  for  a while  in  all 
this,  and,  notwithstanding  the  graver  part  of  them 
were  only  compilations,  and  the  lighter  part  fuch  as 
could  produce  no  great  copy  money,  yet  there  is  no 
doubt  of  his  making  for  leveral  years  a confiderable 
income. 

But  now  it  feems  the  difpofition  of  this  gentleman 
wras  confiderably  changed  with  his  circumflances:  from 
humble  and  diffident,  he  became  vain  and  felf-luffi- 
eient ; there  appeared  in  him  a pride,  which  was  per- 
petually claiming  a more  than  ordinary  homage,  and 
a vindidhive  fpirit,  that  could  never  forgive  the  refufal 
of  it.  Hence  in  his  writings,  perfonal  abufe  and  li- 
centious icurrility,  and  public  attacks  on  the  under- 
flandings,  morals,  or  peculiarities  of  others.  Thefe 
engaged  him  frequently  in  difputes  and  quarrels ; and 
an  Irifli  gentleman,  luppofed  to  be  ridiculed  in  an 
<c  Infpedtor,”  proceeded  fo  far  as  even  to  cane  him 
in  the  public  gardens  at  Ranelagh.  He  had  a paper 
war  with  Woodward  the  comedian  ; was  engaged  with 
Henry  Fielding  in  the  affair  of  Elizabeth  Canning, 
and  concerned  in  a conteft  with  the  royal  fociety.  He 
attacked  this  body  firft  in  a pamphlet,  entitled,  “ A 
Dilfertation  on  Royal  Societies,”  and  afterwards  in  a 
4to.  volume,  called,  “ A Review  of  the  Works  of 
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the  Royal  Society.”  The  latter  work  was  ufhered 
into  the  world  with  an  abufive  dedication  to  Martin 
Folkes ; againft  whom,  and  Henry  Raker  above-men- 
tioned, the  weight  of  his  malignity  was  aimed.  The 
caufe  of  both  thefe  productions  was  the  difcourage- 
ment  he  met  with  when  fuinsr  to  offer  himfeif  as  a can- 

O 

didate  for  admittance  into  this  fociety. 

By  perfonal  abufe,  by  malign  altercation,  by  proud 
and  infoient  behaviour,  together  with  the  Oovenlinefs 
and  inaccuracy  of  carelefs  and  hafty  productions,  he 
wrote  himfeif  out  of  repute,  both  with  the  book- 
fellers  and  the  town  ; and  after  fome  time  funk  in  the 
reputation  of  the  public,  nearly  as  faft  as  he  had  rifen. 
He  found,  however,  refources  in  his  own  invention. 
He  applied  himfeif  to  the  preparation  of  certain  Am- 
ple medicines,  namely,  “ The  Eifence  of  Water- 
Dock,  ’ C£  Tinfture  of  Valerian,”  <c  Pectoral  B a Ifam 
of  Honey,”  and  “TinCture  of  Bardana.”  T"he  well- 
known  fimplicitv  of  thefe  medicines  made  the  public 
judge  favourably  of  their  effects,  infomuch,  that  they 
had  a rapid  fale,  and  once  more  enabled  the  doctor  to 
figure  away  as  ufual.  Soon  after  the  publication  of 
the  firfl  of  thefe  medicines,  he  obtained  the  patronage 
of  the  earl  of  Bute,  under  which  he  publifhed  a very 
pompous  and  voluminous  work,  entitled,  Cf  A Syftem 
of  Botany.” 

To  wind  up  the  whole  of  fo  extraordinary  a life, 
having  a year  or  two  before  his  death  prefented  an 
elegant  fet  of  his  botanical  works  to  the  king  of  Swe- 
den, that  monarch  inverted  him  with  one  of  the  orders 
of  his  court.  He  died,  in  November  1775,  of  the 
gout,  though  he  profeffed  to  cure  it  in  others,  and 
boafted  much  of  his  fuperior  knowledge  in  that  cala- 
mitous difeafe.  As  to  his  literary  character,  and  the 
rank  of  merit  in  which  his  writings  ought  to  Hand, 
Vol.  I.  F f Dr* 
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Dr.  Hill’s  greatefl:  enemies  could  not  deny  that  he 
was  matter  of  confiderable  abilities,  and  an  amazin^ 
quicknefs  of  parts.  The  rapidity  of  his  pen  was  ever 
aftonifhing,  and  we  have  been  credibly  informed,  that 
he  has  been  known  to  receive  within  one  year,  1,500k 
for  the  works  of  his  own  fingle  hand ; which,  as  he 
was  never  in  fuch  edimation  as  to  be  entitled  to  any 
extraordinary  price  for  his  copies,  is,  we  believe,  three 
times  as  much  as  ever  was  made  by  any  one  writer  in 
the  fame  period  of  time.  But  had  he  written  much 
lefs,  he  would  have  probably  been  much  moie  read. 
The  vafl  variety  of  fubjedts  he  handled  certainly  re- 
quired fuch  a fund  of  univerfal  knowledge,  and  fuch 
a boundlefs  genius,  as  were  never  perhaps  known  to 
centre  in  any  one  man ; and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered,  if,  in  regard  to  fome,  he  appear  very 
inaccurate,  in  fome  very  fuperficial,  and  in  others, 
very  inadequate  to  the  tafk  he  had  undertaken.  His 
works  of  the  philofophical  kind  are  what  feemed  mod 
likely  to  have  purchafed  him  future  fame,  had  he  al- 
lowed himfelf  time  to  have  digefted  the  knowledge  he 
pofTeiTed,  or  adhered  to  that  precifion  with  regard  to 
veracity,  which  the  relation  of  literary  fadts  io  rigidly 
demands.  His  novels,  cf  which  he  has  written  many, 
fuch  as  the  “ Hi  dory  of  Mr.  Lovell,”  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  perfuade  the.  world,  that  he  had  given 
the  detail  of  his  own  life,  cc  The  Adventures  of  a 
Creole,”  cc  The  Life  of  Lady  Frail,”  &c.  have  in 
fome  parts  of  them  incidents  not  difagreeably  related, 
but  mod  of  them  are  no  more  than  narratives  of  pri- 
vate intrigues,  containing  throughout  the  groffeft 
calumnies,  and  aiming  at  the  blackening  and  under- 
mining the  private  characters  of  many  refpeCtable  and 
amiable  perfonages.  In  his  Cf  Efiays,”  which  are  by 
much  the  bed  of  his  writings,  there  are  in  general  a 
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livdinefs  of  imagination,  and  an  ingenuity  in  the  man- 
ner of  extending,  perhaps,  fome  very  trivial  thought* 
which,  at  the  find  coup  d’oeil,  is  pleafing  enough,  arid 
may  with  many  be  miftaken  for  wit ; but  on  a nearer 
examination,  it  will  be  found  to  be  by  no  means  fterling. 
A continued  ufe  of  fmart  fhort  periods,  bold  aflertions, 
and  a routine  of  cgotifms,  for  the  moft  part  give  a 
glitter  to  them;  which,  however,  prefently  fully  to 
the  eye,  and  feldom  tempt  the  fpe&ator  to  a fecond 
glance.  In  a word,  the  utmofl  that  can  be  faid  for  Dr. 
H ill  is,  that  he  had  talents,  but  that  he  in  general 
either  grofsly  mifapplied  them,  or  moft  miferably  hack- 
neyed them  out.  As  a dramatic  writer  he  Hands  in 
no  eftimation,  and  has  been  known  in  that  way  only 
by  three  very  infignificant  little  pieces.  Vide  the 
<c  Annual  Regifter”  for  the  year  1775  > <c  Biographia 
Dramatics,’ ' &c. 

Hippocrates, 

The  Father  of  Phyfic,  and  Prince  of  Phyficians, 

Was  born  in  the  ifiand  of  Cos,  in  the  80th  Olympiad, 
and  flourifhed  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnefian  war* 
He  was  the  firft  man  we  know  of,  who  laid  down 
precepts  concerning  phyfic ; and,  if  we  may  believe 
the  author  of  his  life,  who  goes  under  the  name  of 
Soranus,  drew  his  original  from  Hercules  and  TEfcula- 
pius.  He  was  firft  a pupil  of  his  own  father  Hera- 
elides,  then  of  Herod icus,  then  of  Gorgius  of  Leon- 
tinum,  the  orator,  and,  according  to  fome,  of  Demo- 
critus of  Abdera. 

After  being  inftru&ed  in  phyfic,  and  all  the  liberal 
arts,  and  lofing  his  parents,  he  left  his  own  country ; 
but  what  were  his  motives  authors  are  not  agreed. 
Some  fay,  that  he  was  obliged  to  fiee  for  burning  the 
library  in  Cnidus,  of  which  he  had  been  appointed 
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the  keeper.  This  Pliny  relates  from  Varro,  and  af- 
figns  alfo  the  motives  which  induced  him  to  commit 
fo  atrocious  an  aft,  viz.  that  “ having  tranfcribed 
<c  from  ancient  books  every  thing  relating  to  his  own 
iC  art,  he  might,  by  deftroying  them  afterwards,  pafs 

* 

“ the  better  for  an  original  himfelf.,>  Soranus  in  the 
mean  time  tells  us,  that  he  was  divinely  admonifhed 
in  a dream  to  go  and  fettle  in  ThefTaly ; as  Galen,  we 
know,  pretended  fince  to  be  put  upon  the  ftudy  of 
phyfic  by  a dream  which  his  father  had.  Be  this  as  it 
will,  it  is  certain  that  he  left  Cos,  and  praftifed  phyfic 
all  over  Greece,  where  he  was  fo  much  admired  for 
his  (kill,  as  to  be  fent  for  publicly  with  Euryphon,  a 
man  fuperiour  to  him  in  years,  to  Perdiccas,  king  of 
Macedonia,  who  was  then  thought  to  be  confumptive. 
But  PIippoc rates,  as  foon.as  he  arrived,  pronounced 
the  diforder  to  be  entirely  mental,  as  it  really  was  found 
to  be.  For  upon  the  death  of  his  father  Alexander, 
Perdiccas  fell  in  love  with  Philas,  his  father’s  miftrefs; 
and  this  Hippocrates  difcerning  by  the  great  change 
her  prefence  always  wrought  upon  him,  foon  effected 
a cure,  which  one  would  think  might  eafily  have  been 
effefted  without  the  help  of  fuch  a phyfician,  or  even 
of  any  phyfician  at  all.  lie  was  alfo  entreated  by  the 
people  of  Abdera,  to  come  and  cure  Democritus  of 
a fuppofed  madnefs.  Their  epiftle  to  him  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  is  to  be  found  in  moft  of  the  editions  of  his 
works , and  as  it  is  curious,  and  gives  a juft  and  full 
idea  of  his  very  extenfive  fame,  we  will  here  preient 
it  to  the  reader  in  a tranflation. 

<c  Our  city,  PIippocrates,  is  in  very  great  danger, 
“ together  with  that  perfon,  who  we  hoped  would  ever 
tc  have  been  a great  ornament  and  fupport  to  it.  But 
u now,  Oye  Gods!  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  we  fhall 
u only  be  capable  of  envying  others,  fince  he,  through 
4 ’ “ extraordinary 
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H extraordinary  ftudy  and  learning,  by  which  he  gained 
Ci  it,  is  fallen  into  ficknefs,  fo  that  it  is  much  to  be 
tc  feared,  that  if  Democritus  become  mad,  our  city 
<f  will  become  defolate.  For  he  is  got  to  fuch  a pitch, 
cc  that  he  entirely  forgets  himfelf,  watches  day  and 
“ night,  laughs  at  all  things  little  and  great,  efteem- 
“ ing  them  as  nothing,  and  fpends  his  whole  life  in  this 
u frantic  manner.  One  marries  a wife,  another  trades, 
€<  another  pleads,  another  performs  the  office  of  a ma- 
u giftrate,  goeth  on  an  embaffiy,  is  chofen  officer  by 
<c  the  people,  is  put  down,  falls  fick,  is  wounded,  dies. 
tc  He  laughs  at  all  thefe,  obferving  fome  to  look  dif- 
cc  contented,  others  pleafed ; moreover,  he  inquires 
“ what  is  done  in  the  infernal  places,  and  writes  of 
“ them  ; he  affirms  the  air  to  be  full  of  images,  and 
<c  fays,  he  underftands  the  language  of  birds.  Rifing 
<c  in  the  night,  he  often  fings  to  himfelf ; and  fays, 
<c  that  he  fometimes  travels  to  the  infinity  of  things, 
<c  and  that  there  are  innumerable  Democritus’s  like 
<c  him  : thus,  together  with  his  mind,  he  deftroyeth  his 
u body.  Thefe  are  the  things  which  v/e  fear,  Hippo- 
<c  crates  ; thefe  are  the  things  which  trouble  us. 
“ Come,  therefore,  quickly,  and  preferve  us  by  your 
u advice,  and  defpife  us  not,  for  we  are  not  inconfi-' 
“ derable ; and  if  you  reftore  him.  you  fhall  not  fail 
<c  either  of  money  or  fame.  Though  you  prefer 
<c  learning  before  wealth,  yet  accept  of  the  latter, 
cc  which  fhall  be  offered  to  you  in  great  abundance. 
<c  If  our  city  were  all  gold,  we  would  give  it  to  reftore 
ec  Democritus  to  health : we  think  our  laws  are  fick, 
“ Hippocrates;  come  then,  heft  of  men,  and  cure  a 
€<  moft  excellent  perfon,  Thou  wilt  not  come  as  a phy- 
“ fician,  but  as  a guardian  of  all  Ionia,  to  encompafs 
<c  as  with  a facred  wall.  Thou  wilt  not  cure  a man, 
<c  but  a city,  a languifhing  fenate,  and  prevent  its  dif- 
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cc  folution  ; thus  becoming  our  law- giver,  judge,  ma- 
<c  gi Urate,  and  preferver.  To  this  purpofe  we  ex- 
€C  pe£t  thee,  Hippocrates  ; all  thefe,  if  you  come, 
“ you  will  be  to  us.  It  is  not  a fingle  obfcure  city, 
cc  but  all  Greece,  which  befeecheth  thee  to  preferve 
<c  the  body  of  wifdom.  Imagine,  that  learning  herfelf 
<c  comes  on  this  embafly  to  thee,  begging  that  thou  wilt 
fC  free  her  from  this  danger.  Wifdom  is  certainly  nearly 
“ allied  to  every  one,  but  efpecially  to  us  who  dwell  fo 
a near  her.  Know  for  certain,  that  the  next  age  will 
ec  own  itfelf  much  obliged  to  thee,  if  thou  defert  not 
<c  Democritus,  for  the  truth  which  he  is  capable  of 
cc  communicating  to  all.  Thou  art  allied  to  JE  fcula- 
u pins  by  thy  family,  and  by  thy  art  > he  is  defcended 
€C  from  the  brother  of  Hercules,  from  whom  came 
<c  Abderas,  whofe  name,  as  you  have  heard,  our  city 
cc  bears  j wherefore,  even  to  him  will  the  cure  of  De- 
cc  mocritus  be  acceptable.  Since,  therefore,  Hippo- 
(C  crates,  you  fee  a moft  excellent  perfon  falling  into 
<f  madnefs,  and  a whole  people  into  diftrefs,  haften 
<c  we  befeech  you  to  us.  It  is  ftrange,  that  the  exube- 
lc  ranee  of  good  fhould  become  a difeafe ; that  Demo- 
<c  critus,  by  how  much  he  excelled  others  in  acutenefs 
<c  of  wifdom,  fhould  fo  much  the  fooner  fall  into  mad- 
cc  nefs,  while  the  ordinary  unlearned  people  of  Abdera 
<c  enjoy  their  wits  as  formerly  and  that  even  they  who 
<c  were  before  efteemed  foolifh,  fhould  now  be  mod 
u capable  of  difeernrng  the  indifpofition  of  the  wifeft 
<(  perfon.  Come,  therefore,  and  bring  along  with  you 
c<  iEfculapius,  and  Epione,  the  daughter  of  Hercules, 
(C  and  her  children  who  went  in  the  expedition  againfl 
<c  Troy ; bring  with  you  receipts  and  remedies 
againfl;  ficknefs  : as  the  earth  plentifully  affords  fruits, 
1(  roots,  herbs,  and  flowers  to  cure  madnefs,  fhe  can 
*c  never  do  it  more  happily  than  now  for  the  recovery 
**  of  Democritus.  Fare^veIj.,, 
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Hippocrates,  after  writing  an  anfwer  to  this  letter 
from  the  fenate  of  Abdcra,  in  which  he  commended 
their  love  of  wifdom  and  wife  men,  went  •,  but  upon 
his  arrival,  inftead  of  finding  Democritus  mad,  found 
all  his  fellow-citizens  fo,  and  him  the  only  man  in  his 
fenfes.  He  heard  many  lectures,  and  learned  much 
philofophy  from  him  ; which  has  made  Celfus  and 
others  imagine,  that  Hippocrates  was  the  dilciple 
of  Democritus,  though  it  is  probable  they  never  faw 
each  other  till  this  interview,  which  was  occafioned  by 
the  Abderites.  Hippocrates  had  alfo  public  invita- 
tions to  other  countries.  Thus  when  a plague  in- 
vaded Illyricum  and  Pseonia,  the  kings  of  thefe  coun- 
tries bego-ed  of  him  to  come  to  their  relief.  Pie  did 
not  go,  but  learning  from  the  meflengers  the  courfe  of 
the  winds  there,  he  concluded,  however,  that  the  dis- 
temper would  come  to  Athens ; and,  foretelling  what 
would  happen,  applied  himfelf  to  take  care  of  the  city 
and  the  ftudents. 

Pie  was  indeed  fuch  a lover  of  Greece,  that  when  his 
fame  had  reached  as  far  as  Perfia,  and  upon  that  ac- 
count Artaxerxes  had  entreated  him,  by  his  governor 
of  the  Hellefpont,  to  come  to  him  upon  an  offer  of 
great  rewards,  he  refufed  to  leave  it.  Pie  alfo  deli- 
vered his  own  country  from  a war  with  the  Athenians, 
that  was  juft  ready  to  break  out,  by  prevailing  with  tbe 
Theffalians  to  come  to  their  affiftance : for  which 
he  received  very  great  honours  from  the  Coans.  The 
Athenians  alfo  conferred  great  honours  upon  him : they 
admitted  him  next  to  Hercules  in  the  Eleufinian  cere- 
monies ; gave  him  the  freedom  of  the  city ; and 
voted  a public  maintenance  for  him  and  his  family  in 
the  prytanaeum,  or  council-houfe  at  Athens,  where 
none  were  maintained  at  the  public  charge,  but  fuch 
as  had  done  fignal  fervice  to  the  ftate.  He  died 
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among  the  Larilfeans  about  the  time  that  Democritus 
is  faid  to  have  died ; fome  fay  in  his  90th  year,  others 
in  his  85th,  others  in  his  104th,  and  others  in  his 
109th.  He  was  buried  between  Girton  and  Larifia, 
where  his  monument  is  (hewn  even  to  this  day. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  tranfcribe  the  things  that 
have  been  faid  of  him,  or  to  relate  the  honours  that 
have  been  paid  to  his  memory.  His  countrymen,  the 
Goans,  kept  his  birth  day  as  a feftival  ; and  indeed  no 
wonder  that  he  fhouid  have  divine  honours  paid  him, 
fmce  on  account  of  his  wonderful  fkill  and  fore  fight 

V. 

in  this  art,  he  paffed  with  the  Grecians  for  a god.  He 
taught  his  art,  as  he  prablifed  it,  with  great  candour 
and  liberality  ; fo  that  Macrobius  had  reafon  to  fay, 
that  he  knew  not  how  to  deceive  any  more  than  to  be 
deceived.  We  have  already  had  occafion  to  mention 
one  lpecimen  of  his  open  and  ingenuous  temper  under 
the  article  of  Celfusj  but  to  give  a larger  view  of  it, 
we  will  here  fubjoin  his  oath,  a curiofity  with  which 
the  Englifli  reader  will  not  be  difpleafed. 

THE  OATH  OF  HIPPOCRATES. 

<c  I fwear  by  Apollo  the  phyfician,  by  JEfculapius, 
cc  by  his  daughters  Hygeia  and  Panacea,  and  by  all 
<c  the  gods  and  goddeflfes,  that  to  the  belt  of  my  power 
<c  and  judgement,  I will  faithfully  obferve  this  oath 
tc  and  obligation.  The  mailer  that  has  inftrufted  me 
cc  in  the  art  I will  elteem  as  my  parents ; and  fupply, 
cc  as  occafion  may  require,  with  the  comforts  and  ne- 
cc  cefiaries  of  life.  His  children  I will  regard  as  my 
(C  ow  n brothers,  and  if  they  defire  to  learn,  I will  in- 
cc  ftru<5t  them  in  the  fame  art,  without  any  reward  or 
“ obligation.  The  precepts,  the  explanations,  or 
whatever  elfe  belongs  to  the  art,  I will  communi- 
cate  to  my  own  children,  to  the  children  of  my  matter, 
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tc  to  fuch  other  pupils  as  have  fubfcribed  to  the  phyli- 
€C  cian’s  oath,  and  to  no  other  perfons.  My  patients  (hall 
rc  be  treated  by  me,  to  the  beft  of  my  power  and  judge- 
<c  ment,  in  the  moft  falutary  manner,  without  any 
c<  injury  or  violence : I will  neither  be  prevailed  upon 
“ by  any  other  to  adminifter  pernicious  phyfic,  or  be 
ct  the  author  of  fuch  advice  myfelfj  nor  wilM  rccom- 
<c  mend  to  women  a peffary  to  procure  abortion  5 but 
<c  will  live  and  pradtife  chaftely  and  deliberately. 
cc  Cutting  for  the  (tone  I will  not  meddle  with,  but 
leave  it  to  the  operators  in  that  way.  To  whatever 
cc  houfe  I am  ferit  for,  I will  always  make  the  patient’s 
<c  good  my  principal  aim,  avoiding  as  much  as  poffible 
‘c  all  voluntary  injury  and  corruption,  efpecially  all 
cc  venereal  matters,  whether  among  men  or  women, 
“ bond  or  free.  And  whatever  I hear  or  fee  in  the 
“ courfe  of  a cure,  or  otherwife,  relating  to  the  affairs 
“ of  life,  nobody  fhall  ever  know  it,  if  it  ought  to  re- 
<c  main  a fecret.  May  I be  profperous  in  life  and 
<c  bufmefs,  and  for  ever  honoured  and  efteemed  by  all 
“ men,  as  I obferve  this  folemn  oath:  and  may  the 
c<  reverfe  of  all  this  be  my  portion,  if  I violate  it,  and 
<c  forfwear  myfelf.” 

His  works  have  often  been  printed  in  feparate  pieces, 
as  well  as  together ; and  among  them  this  oath, 
which  has  been  much  admired  and  commented  on  by 
feveral  perfons ; by  Meibomius  in  particular,  who 
publifhed  it  by  itfelf  in  410,  at  Leyden,  1643. — Vide 
<c  Fabricii  Bibl.  Grtec.”  tom.  i,  p.  84:. — <c  Tzetzes 
Chiliad,  p.  139— Plin.  cc  Nat.  Hift.”  lib.  29,  i.~ 
tf.Somnium  Scip.”  1.  1. 
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HOADLEY  (Benjamin)  m.  d. 

Eltleft  Son  of  the  Bifliop  of  Winchefler, 

Was  born  February  io,  1705-6,  in  Broad-ftreet  * 
educated,  as  was  his  younger  brother,  at  Dr.  New- 
come’s  at  Hackney,  and  Benet  college,  Cambridge ; 
being  admitted  penfioner  April  8,  172 2,  under  the 
worthy  archbifhop  Herring,  then  tutor.  Here  he 
took  a degree  in  phyfic  in  1727  ; and  particularly 
applying  to  mathematical  and  philofophical  ftudies, 
was  well  known,  along  with  the  learned  and  ingenious 
doctors  David  Hartley  and  Davis,  to  make  a greater 
progrefs  under  the  blind  profeffor  Saunderfon,  than 
any  young  gentlemen  then  in  the  univerfity. 

When  his  late  majefty  was  at  Cambridge  in  April 
17285  he  was  upon  the  lid  of  gentlemen  to  be  created 
doctors  of  phyfic  3 but,  either  by  chance  or  manage- 
ment, his  name  was  not  found  in  the  lad  lift : and  he 
had  not  his  degree  of  M.  D.  till  about  a month  after 
by  a particular  mandamus.  Through  this  tranfadlion 
it  appeared,  that  Snape  had  not  forgotten  or  forgiven 
the  name  of  Hoadiey  : for  he  not  only  behaved  to  him 
with  great  ill  manners,  but  obftrudled  him  in  in  as 
much  as  lay  in  his  power.  He  was  F.  R.S.  very 
young,  and  had  the  honour  of  being  made  known  to 
the  learned  world  as  a philofopher,  by  “ A letter  from 
,c  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  to  Mr.  Benjamin 
<c  Hoadlev,  F.  R.S.  occafioned  by  the  prefent  con- 
“ troverfy  among  the  mathematicians  concerning  the 
<f  proportion  of  velocity  and  force  in  bodies  in  motion. ** 
He  was  made  reeiftrar  of  Hereford,  while  his  father 
held  that  lee  ; and  was  appointed  phyfician  to  his  ma- 
jetty’s  houfehold  fo  early  as  June  9,  1742.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  he  was  phyfician  to  both  the  houfeholds 
for  fome  years  together : having  been  appointed  to 
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that  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  January  4,  1745,  in 
the  place  of  Dr.  Lamotte,  a Scotchman  with  a French 
name,  Whom  the  prince  had  himfelf  ordered  to  be 
ftruck  out  of  the  lift,  on  his  imprudent  behaviour  at 
the  Smyrna  coffee-houfe  at  the  time  of  the  rebellion, 
1745.  This  appointment  was  given  with  particular 
circumftances  much  to  his  honour ; the  prince  himfelf, 
before  the  warrant  could  be  finifhed,  ordering  the 
ftyle  to  be  altered,  and  that  he  fhould  be  called 
<c  phyfician  to  the  houfehold,”  not  <c  extraordinary,” 
as  the  other  had  been ; obferving,  that  this  would  fe- 
cure  that  place  to  him  in  cafe  of  a demife,  and  be  a 
bar  againft  any  one  getting  over  him.  Nay,  not  con- 
tent with  this,  his  royal  highnefs  voluntarily  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  bifhop  with  his  own  hand,  “ that  he  was 
u glad  of  this  opportunity  of  giving  him  a token  of 
ci  his  gratitude  for  his  fervices  formerly  to  his  family ; 
<c  and  that  he  was  his  affectionate  Frederic,  P.”  This, 
being  at  a time  when  the  families  were  not  upon  the 
beft  terms,  is  a proof  that  Dr.  Hoadley  was  a very 
unexceptionable  man : and  he  is  faid  to  have  filled  the 
pofts  with  fingular  honour. 

He  married,  1.  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry 
Eetts,  efq.  of  Suffolk,  by  whom  he  had  one  fon, 
Benjamin,  who  died  an  infant : 2.  Anne,  daughter  and 
coheirefs  of  the  honourable  General  Armftrong,  by 
whom  he  left  no  iffue.  He  died  in  the  life-time  of 
his  father,  Aug.  10,  1757,  at  his  houfe  at  Chelfea, 
fince  Sir  Richard  Glyn’s,  which  he  had  built  ten  years 
before.  He  publifhed,  1.  “ Three  Letters  on  the 
Organs  of  Refpiration,  read  at  the  college  of  phyfi- 
cians,  London,  A.  D.  17 37,  being  the  Gulftonian 
Lectures  for  that  Year.  To  which  is  added  an  Ap- 
pendix, containing  Remarks  on  fome  Experiments  of 
poftor  Houlfton,  publifhed  in  the  Tranfadtions  of  the 
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Royal  Society  for  the  Year  17 36,  by  Benjamin’ 
Hoadley,  M.D.  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Phyfi- 
ctans,  and  of  the  Royal  Society,  London,  1740,” 
410.  2.  cc  Oratio  Anniverfaria  in  Theatro  Collegii 

Medicorum  Londinenfium,  ex  Flarveii  inftituto  habita, 
die  180.  061.  A.  D.  174a,  a Benj.  Hoadley,  M.D. 
&c.  1742,”  efteemed  a very  elegant  piece  ofL.atinity. 
3.  cc  The  Sufpicious  Hufband,  a Comedy; n 4. 

<c  Obfervacions  on  a Series  of  eleblrical  Experiments, 
by  Do6tor  Hoadley  and  Mr.  Wilfon,  F.  R.  S. 
1 756,”  4to. 

The  doctor  was  in  his  private  charafter  an  amiable 
humane  man,  and  an  agreeable  fprightly  compa- 
nion. In  his  profeffion  he  was  learned  and  judicious ; 
and  as  a writer,  there  needs  no  farther  teftimony  to  be 
borne  to  his  merit,  than  the  very  pleating  comedy  he 
has  left  behind  him,  which,  whenever  reprefented, 
continually  affords  freflh  pleafure  to  the  audience. 

HODGES  (Nathaniel) 

An  Englifh  Pbyfician, 

1 

Was  the  fon  of  Dr.  Thomas  Hodges,  dean  of  FJere-r 
ford,  who  has  printed  three  fermons.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  Weftminfter  fchool,  and  became  a ftudent  of 
Chrift  Church,  Oxford,  in  1648.  In  1651  and  1654, 
he  took  the  degrees  of  B.  and  M.  A.  and  in  1659, 
accumulated  the  degrees  of  B.  and  M.  D. 

He  fettled  in  London,  and  continued  there  during 
the  plague  in  1665:  by  which,  fays  Wood,  he  ob- 
tained a great  name  and  pradlice  among  the  citizens, 
and  was  in  1672  made  fellow  of  the  college  of  phyfi- 
cians.  Neverthelefs,  he  afterwards  fell  into  unfortu- 
nate circumftances,  and  was  confined  for  debt  in  Lud- 
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gate  prifon,  where  he  died  in  1684.  His  body  v/as 
interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Stephens,  Walbrook, 
London,  where  a monument  is  erected  to  his 
memory. 

Fie  is  the  author  of  two  works : 1.  fC  Vindicire  Me- 
dicine et  Medicorum.”  <c  An  Apology  for  the  Pro- 
feffion  and  Profeffors  of  Phyfic,  &c.  1660,”  8vo.  2. 
<c  AOIMOAOFIA : five  Pdlis  nupense  apud  Populum 
Londinenfem  grafiantis  Narratio  hiftorica,  1672,” 
A tranflation  of  it  was  printed  at  London  in 
1720,  8vo,  under  the  following  title,  cc  Loimologia, 
or  an  historical  Account  of  the  Plague  at  London,  in 
1 665,  with  precautionary  Directions  againft  the  like 
Contagion.  By  Nathaniel  Hodges,  M.  D.  who  re- 
fided  in  the  city  all  that  time.  To  which  is  added,  an 
Effay  on  the  different  Caufes  of  peftilential  Difeafes, 
and  how  they  become  contagious  : with  Remarks  on 
the  Infection  now  in  France,  and  the  moft  probable 
Means  of  preventing  it  fpreading  here.  By  John 
Quincy,  M.DA 

In  1721,  there  was  printed  at  London,  in  8vo, 
*c  A Collection  of  very  valuable  and  fcarce  Pieces  re- 
lating to  the  laft  Plague  in  1665  among  which  is, 
“ An  Account  of  the  firft  Rife,  Progrefs,  Symptoms, 
and  Cure  of  the  Plague,  being  the  Subftauce  of  a Let- 
ter from  Dr.  Hodges  to  a Perfon  of  Quality,  dated 
from  his  Houfe  in  Watling-ftreet,  May  the  8th  i666.,> 
Dr.  Hodges  may  be  reckoned  among  the  belt  ob- 
servers in  any  age  of  phyfic : he  has  given  a true  and 
diftrefl] ng  picture  of  the  plague  in  his  own  time.  Vide 
ic  Athen.  Qxon.”  vol.  ii. 

% 

HOFFMAN, 

A name  common  to  feveral  men  who  have  diftinguifhed  them- 
felves  in  the  republic  of  letters,  fome  of  whom  have  been  divines, 

but 
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but  rcore  of  them  phyficians.  We  (hall  give  fome  account  of 
three  of  the  latter:  Maurice  Hoffman;  John  Maurice  Hoffman, 
his  foil ; and  Frederic  Hoffman. 

HOFFMAN  (Maurice) 

Was  born  of  a good  family,  at  Furftenwalde,  in  the 
electorate  of  Brandenburgh,  September  20,  1621  j 
and  was  driven  early  from  his  native  country  by  the 
plague,  and  alfo  by  the  war  that  followed  it.  His  pa- 
rents, having  no  intention  of  breeding  him  up  to 
letters  or  fcience,  contented  themfelves  with  having 
him  taught  writing  and  arithmetic:  but  Hoffman's 
tafte  for  books  and  ftudy  made  him  very  impatient  un- 
der this,  and  he  was  refolved  to  be  a fcholar  at  all 
adventures. 

He  firft  gained  over  his  mother  to  his  fcheme,  but 
flie  died  when  he  was  only  fifteen  years  old.  This, 
however,  was  luckily  no  impediment  to  his  purpefe ; for 
the  fchool- mailer  of  Furftenwalde,  to  which  place,  after 
many  fojournings,  he  was  now  returned,  was  fo  touched 
with  his  good  natural  parts,  and  violent  propenfity  to 
learning,  that  he  was  at  the  pains  of  inftruefting  him  in 
fecret.  Flis  father,  convinced  of  his  very  uncommon 
abilities,  permitted  him  at  length  to  follow  his  inclina- 
tions ; and,  in  1637,  font  him  to  ftudy  in  the  college 
of  Cologne.  Famine  and  the  plague  drove  him  from 
this  place  to  Kopnik,  where  he  buried  his  father  ; and, 
in  1638,  he  went  to  Alton,  to  an  uncle  by  his  mother's 
fide,  who  was  a profeflor  of  phyfic.  Here  he  finifhed 
his  ftudiesin  ciafucal  learning  and  philofophy,  and  then 
applied  himfelf  with  the  utmoft  ardour  to  phyfic.  In 
1641,  when  he  had  made  fome  pregreis,  he  went  to 
the  univerfity  cf  Padua,  which  then  abounded  with 
men  very  learned  in  all  fciences.  Anatomy  and  botany 
were  the  great  obje&s  of  his  purfuit ; and  he  became 
. -x  very 
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very  deeply  {killed  in  them  both.  Bartholin  tells  us, 
that  Hoffman,  having  differed  a turkey-cock,  dis- 
covered the  pancreatic  duft,  and  (hewed  it  to  Virfun- 
gus,  a celebrated  anatomift  of  Padua,  with  whom  he 
lodged  ; who,  taking  the  hint  from  this,  demonftrated 
afterwards  the  fame  veffel  in  the  human  body. 

When  he  had  been  at  Padua  about  three  years,  he 
returned  to  Altorf,  to  a (lift  his  uncle,  now  growing 
infirm,  in  his  bufinefs  ; and  taking  the  degree  of  M.D. 
he  applied  himfelf  very  diligently  to  pradlice,  in  which 
he  had  great  fuccefs,  and  acquired  great  fame.  In 
3 648,  he  was  made  profefihr  extraordinary  in  anatomy 
and  furgery ; in  3649,  ptofeffor  of  phyfic,  and  foon 
after  member  of  the  college  of  phyficians ; in  1653, 
profeffor  of  botany,  and  direftor  of  the  phyfic -garden. 
He  acquitted  himfelf  in  thefe  employments  very 
nobly,  not  negle&ing,  in  the  mean  time,  the  bufinefs 
of  his  profeffion,  in  which  his  reputation  was  fo  high 
and  extenfive,  that  many  princes  of  Germany  appointed 
him  their  phyfician.  He  died  of  an  apoplexy  in  1698, 
aged  7 6,  after  having  published  a great  number  of 
works,  and  married  three  wives,  by  whom  he  had 
eighteen  children. — Vide  “ Niceron,  Homines  II- 
Litres,”  tom.  xvi. — fC  Anatomia  Renovata,”  L.  in. 
c.  13,  &c. 


HOFFMAN  (John  Maurice) 

Was  born  at  Altorf  in  1653  ; and  fent  to  a fchool  at 
Herzfpruck,  where,  having  acquired  a competent 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  he  returned 
to  his  father  at  Altorf  at  fixteen,  and  firft:  (tudied  phi- 
lofophy,  and  then  phyfic.  He  went  afterwards  to 
Frankfort  upon  the  Oder,  and  propofed  to  vifit  the 
United  Provinces  and  England  3 but  the  wars  inter- 
fering. 
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fering,  he  went  to  Padua,  where  he  ftudied  two  years. 
Then  making  a tour  of  part  of  Italy,  he  returned  to 
Altorf  in  1674,  and  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
M.D.  He  fpent  two  years  in  perfecting  the  know- 
ledge he  had  acquired;  and  then,  in  167^,  was  made 
profelfor  extraordinary  in  phyfic,  which  title,  in  i63r, 
was  changed  to  that  of  profelfor  in  ordinary. 

He  now  applied  himfelf  in  good  earned  to  the  prac- 
tice of  phyfic  ; and  in  procefs  of  time  his  fame  was 
fpread  fo  far  and  wide,  that  he  was  fought  after  by 
perfons  of  the  find  rank.  George  Frederic,  marquis 
of  Anfpach,  of  the  houfe  of  Brandenburg,  chofe  him, 
in  1695,  **or  ^'ls  phylician  ; and  about  the  latter  end 
of  the  year,  Hoffman  attended  this  prince  into  Italy, 
and  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  the  learned  there. 
Upon  the  death  of  his  father  in  1698,  he  was  chofen 
to  fucceed  him  in  his  places  of  botanic  profelfor  and 
director  of  the  phyfic-garden.  He  was  eledied  aifo 
the  lame  year  redtor  of  the  univerfity  of  Altorf;  a 
poll  which  he  had  occupied  in  1686.  Fie  loll  his 
great  friend  and  patron,  the  marquis  or  Anfpach,  in 
17 °3  ; but  found  the  fame  kindnefs  from  his  fuccelfor 
William  Frederic,  who  prelfed  him  fo  earneftly  to  come 
nearer  him,  and  made  him  withal  iuch  advantageous 
offers,  that  Hoffman,  in  1713,  removed  from  Altoff 
to  Anfpach,  where  he  died  in  1727.  He  had  married 
a wife  in  1681,  by  whom  he  had  five  children.  Fie 
publifhed  a great  number  of  works,  which  are  highly 
eiieemed. 

HOFFMAN  (Frederic) 

An  eminent  Phylician, 

Was  born  at  Flail,  near  Magdeburg,  in  1 660  ; took  a 

doftor  of  phy  file’s  degree  in  1&81  ; was  made  profelfor 
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of  phytic  at  Hall  in  1693,  and  filled  the  chair  till  his 
death,  which  happened  in  174c. 

His  works  were  collected  at  Geneva,  in  fix  large 
fplios,  1748,  and  1754;  and  there  are  doubtlefs  things 
good  and  curious  in  this  collection  : but  there  are  many 
frivolous,  and  many  repeated  over  and  over  again. 
Notwithftanding  the  imperfections  in  fo  enormous  a 
mats,  Hoffman  has  defervedly  been  reckoned  among 
the  bell  writers  in  phyfic.  The  moft  remarkable  in- 
cidents of  his  life  are,  his  journey  into  Holland  and 
England,  where  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with 
Paul  Herman  and  Robert  Boyle  ; his  never  taking  any 
fees,  as  he  was  fupported  by  an  annual  ftipend  his 
curing  of  inveterate  Difeafes,  thofe  great  perfonages 
the  emprefs,  the  emperor  Charles  VI,  and  Frederic  I, 
king  of  Prufiia.  To  thefemay  be  added,  that  he  firfl 
taught,  that  acid  mineral  waters  might  be  drunk  with 
milk  with  fafety  and  advantage,  which  phyficians  before 
had  generally  reckoned  pernicious ; that  he  firfl  difco- 
vered  the  virtues  of  Seltzer  and  Lauchftad  waters  in 
preventing  and  curing  flubborn  difeafes  ; and  that  he 
prepared  and  recommended  an  acid  cathartic  fait  from 
the  waters  of  Sedlitz,  which  was  commonly  ufed  in 
Germany. 

Fie  furvived  his  80th  year. 


Was  defcended  from  an  ancient  Lancafliire  family  of 
that  name,  and  the  fon  of  Mr.  John  Holland,  a divine, 
who  fleeing  from  the  perfecution  in  queen  Mary’s 
time,  afterwards  returned  to  England,  and  was  paftor 
of  Much-Dunmow  in  EfTex.  Philemon  was-  born  at 
Chelmsford  in  EfTex,  about  the  year  1551  $ and  after 
receiving  the  rudiments  of  learning  at  the  grammar- 
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fchool  of  that  place,  was  fent  to  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  was  for  fome  time  fcholar  to  Dr. 
Whitgift,  afterwards  archbiffiop  of  Canterbury.  After 
going  through  the  ufual  courfe  of  academical  advance- 
ment, he  left  the  univerfity,  fellow  of  his  college,  and 
M.A. ; and  was  likewife  M.  A.  of  Brazen-nofc  col- 
lege, Oxford, 

He  fettled  in  the  city  of  Coventrv.  where  he  was 
made  head  m after  of  the  free- fchool;  and  in  this  labo- 
rious Ration  he  not  only  attended  affiduoufly  to  the 
duties  of  his  office,  but  ferved  the  intereRs  of  learning, 
by  undertaking  thofe  numerous  tranflations,  which 
gave  him  the  epithet  of  <c  tranflator  general  of  the 
age.”  As  if  thefe  occupations  had  been  inefficient  for 
the  employment  of  his  time,  he  turned  his  Rudies  to 
phyfic,  and  pra£tifed  in  that  profeffion  with  confidera- 
ble  reputation  in  his  neighbourhood  > and  at  length, 
rather  late  in  life,  became  a doctor  of  phyfic  in  the 
univerfity  of  Cambridge.  He  died  of  old  age,  in  his 
eighty-fifth  year,  on  February  the  9th,  1636. 

He  mandated  into  Engliffi,  “ Livy,”  <c  Pliny’s  Na- 
tural Hiflory,”  “ Plutarch’s  Morals,”  “ Suetonius,” 
<(  Ammianus  Marcellinus,”  <c  Xenophon’s  Cyropas- 
dia,”  and  cc  Camden’s  Britannia  and  into  Latin, 
the  geographical  part  of  <c  Speed’s  Theatre  of  Great 
Britain,”  and  a French  <c  Pharmacopoeia  of  Brice 
Bauderon.”  To  the  tc  Britannia”  he  made  feveral 
ufeful  additions.  His  tranflations,  though  devoid  of 
elegance,  are  accounted  faithful  and  accurate  ; and 
certainly  afford  a memorable  proof  how  much  a 
fingle  man  may  perform,  if  his  whole  time  be  em- 
ployed to  advantage.  From  the  date  of  his  <c  Cyro* 
paedia”  it  appears,  that  he  continued  to  tranfiate  till 
his  eightieth  year.  An  epigram  is  recorded,  which  he 

made  upon  writing  a large  folio  with  a fingle  pen. 
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“ With  one  foie  pen  I writ  this  book, 

“ Made  of  a grey  goofe  quill : 

“ A pen  it  was  when  it  1 took, 

“ And  a pen  I leave  it  Hill.” 

A quibbling  epigram  upon  his  tranflation  of 
**  Suetonius”  has  been  often  retailed  in  j eft  books. 

“ Philemon  with  tranflations  fo  does  fill  us, 

“ He  will  not  let  Suetonius  be  tran  quill  us.” 

Vide  Aikin’s  <f  Biographical  Memoirs  of  Medicine.*' 
p.  225. 


H O M B E R G (William) 

A celebrated  Chemift,  born  at  Batavia  in  the  Ifland  of  Java, 

January  3,  1652, 

The  fon  of  John  Homberg,  a Saxon  gentleman,  go- 
vernor of  the  arfenal  of  that  place.  His  father  at  firft 
placed  him  in  the  army ; but  loon  after,  quitting  the 
fervice  of  the  Dutch  and  a military  life,  brought  him 
to  Amfterdam,  where  he  fettled.  He  was  now  edu- 
cated, by  paternal  indulgence,  at  Jena  andLeipfic,  for 
the  law,  and  was  received  as  an  advocate,  in  1674,  at 
Magdeburg.  But  the  fciences  leduced  him  from  the 
law : in  his  daily  walks  he  became  a botanift,  and  in 
his  nodturnal  rambles  an  aftronomer.  An  intimacy 
with  Otto  de  Guericke,  who  lived  at  Magdeburg, 
completed  his  converfion,  and  he  refolved  to  abandon 
the  ftudy  of  the  law.  Otto,  though  fond  of  myftery, 
confcnted  to  communicate  his  knowledge  to  fo  pro- 
mifing  a pupil,  but  as  his  friends  continued  to  prefs 
him  to  be  conftant  to  the  law,  he  ere  long  quitted 
Magdeburg,  and  went  into  Italy. 

At  Padua  and  Bologna,  he  purfued  his  favourite 
ftudies,  particularly  medicine,  anatomy,  botany,  and 
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chemiftry.  One  of  his  firft  efforts  in  the  latter  fcience 
was  the  complete  difcovery  of  the  properties  of  the 
Bolognian  ftone,  and  its  phofphoric  appearance 
after  calcination,  which  Cafciarolo  had  firft  ob- 
ferved.  The  efforts  of  Homberg,  in  feveral  fcientific 
enquiries,  werepurlued  at  Rome,  in  France,  in  Eng- 
land with  the  great  Boyle,  and  afterwards  in  Holland 
and  Germany.  With  Baldwin  and  Kunckel  he  pur- 
fued  the  fubjeCt  of  phofphorus.  Not  yet  fatisfied  with 
travelling  in  fearch  of  knowledge,  he  vifited  the  mines 
of  Saxony,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  Sweden.  Having 
materially  improved  himfelf,  and  at  the  fame  time 
afiifted  the  progrefs  of  chemiftry  at  Stockholm,  he 
returned  to  Holland,  and  thence  revifited  France, 
where  he  was  foon  noticed  by  Colbert.  By  his  inter- 
pofition,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  abandon  his  inten- 
tion of  returning  into  Holland  to  marry,  according  to 
the  defire  of  his  father,  and  fixed  his  refidence  in 
France. 

This  ftep  alienated  him  alfo  from  his  religion.  Fie 
renounced  the  proteftant  communion  in  1682,  and 
thus,  lofing  all  connection  with  his  family,  became  de- 
pendent on  Lewis  XIVth  and  his  minifter.  This, 
however,  after  the  death  of  Colbert,  became  a very 
miferable  and  ftarving  dependance : men  of  learning 
and  fcience  were  negleCted  as  much  as  before  they  had 
been  patronized,  and  Homberg,  in  1687,  left  Paris 
for  Rome,  where  he  took  up  the  profeftion  of  phyfic. 

He  now  purfued  and  perfected  his  difeoveries  on 
phofphorus,  and  profecuted  his  difeoveries  in  pneuma- 
tics, and  other  branches  of  natural  philofophy.  bind- 
ing, after  fome  time,  that  the  learned  were  again  pa- 
tronized in  Paris,  he  returned  there  in  1690,  and  en- 
tered into  the  academy  of  lciences  under  the  protection 
of  M.  de  Bignon.  Here  he  refumed  the  ftudy  of 
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chemiftry,  but  found  his  finances  too  limited  to  carry 
on  his  experiments  as  he  wifhed,  until  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  appointed  chemift  to  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
afterwards  regent.  In  this  fituation  he  was  fupplied 
with  the  moft  perfect  apparatus,  and  all  materials  for 
fcientific  inveftigation.  Among  o her  mftrument.  , the 
large  burning  mirror  of  Tfchirnaus  was  given  to  his 
care,  and  he  made  with  it  the  moft  interefting  experi- 
ments on  the  combuftibility  of  gold,  and  other  fub- 
ftances.  In  examining  the  nature  of  borax,  he  difeo- 
vered  the  fedative  fait,  and  traced  feveral  remarkable 
properties  of  that  production.  Pleafed  with  the  re- 
fearchcs  of  his  chemift,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  in  1704, 
appointed  him  his  ftrft  phyfician. 

About  the  fame  time  he  was  ftrongly  folicited  by  the 
Eleftor  Palatine  to  le.tle  in  his  dominions,  but  he  was 
too  much  attached  to  his  prefent  patron  to  quit  Paris, 
and  was  not  without  a prepofteftion  of  a more  tender 
kind  in  favour  of  mademoifelle  Dodarr,  daughter  to 
the  celebrated  phyfician  of  that  name.  He  married 
her  in  1708,  though  hitherto  much  averfe  to  matri- 
mony, but  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  change  of  fenti- 
ments  only  feven  years,  being  attacked,  in  >715,  with 
a dylentery,  of  which  he  died  in  the  September  of  that 
year. 

Homeerg  was  indefatigable  in  application,  and  his 
manners  were  mild  and  focial  Though  his  conftitu- 
tion  was  not  rob.uft,  he  was  rather  addicted  to  pleafure, 
and  was  glad  to  forget  his  fatigues  in  the  charms  of 
good  company.  He  did  not  publifh  any  complete 
work,  the  productions  he  has  left  being  only  memoirs 

the  volumes  of  the  academy. 
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H O R S TI  U S (James) 

An  eminent  Phyfician, 

Was  born  at  Torgau,  in  i C37,  and  took  the  degree  cf 
M.  D.  in  the  univerfity  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  in 
1652,  He  was  offered  the  place  of  public  phyfician  in 
feveral  piaces , and  exercifed  it  fuccefsfully  at  Sagan 
and  Suidnitz  in  Silefia,  and  at  Iglaw  in  Moravia,  till 
1580,  when  he  was  made  phyfician  in  ordinary  to  the 
archduke  of  Audria  : and  four  years  after  quitting  that 
place,  he  was  promoted  to  the  profefforfbip  of  phyfic 
in  the  uniyerfity  of  Helmfladu  The  oration  he  deli- 
vered at  his  indallation,  tc  De  Remoris  difeentium  Me- 
dicinam  et  earum  Remediis  that  is,  “ Of  the  Diffi- 
culties which  attend  the  Study  of  Phyfic,  and  the 
Means  to  remove  them,”  is  a very  good  one  ; and 
printed  with  his  cc  Epidols  Philofophics  et  Medici- 
nales,  Lipf.  1596,”  8vo. 

Upon  entering  on  this  pod  he  didinguiffied  himfelf 
by  one  thing,  which  was  thought  a great  fingularity  : 
he  joined  devotion  to  the  practice  of  phyfic.  He  al- 
ways prayed  to  God  to  blels  his  preferiptions  and  he 
publiffied  a form  of  prayer  upon  this  fubjed,  which  he 
prefented  to  the  univerfity.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive, 
that  no  book  of  devotion  ever  fold  worfe  than  this, 
which  Horstius  compofed  for  the  ufe  of  phyficians  : 
it  mud,  however,  be  oblerved  to  their  honour,  that 
feveral  of  them  gave  him  thanks  for  publiffiing  thefe 
prayers,  and  confeffed  that  their  art  dood  very  much 
in  need  of  God’s  adi dance. 

He  acquitted  himfelf  worthily  in  his  functions,  and 
publidied  fome  books,  which  kept  up  the  reputation 
he  had  already  acquired.  It  mud  not  be  concealed, 
however,  that  he  publiffied  A Differtation  upon  the 
« golden 
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golden  Tooth  ofa  Child  in  Silefia  concerning  which 
he  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  monftroufly  impofed  upon. 
This  golden  tooth  was  a thorough  impofture,  con- 
trived for  the  fake  of  getting  money  ; and  Vandale  has 
related  how  the  cheat  was  dilcovered.  Horstius  in 
the  mean  time  took  it  for  a great  prodigy,  which  ought 
to  be  a comfort  to  thole  Chriftians  who  were  oppreffed 
by  the  Turks,  as  certainly  foreboding  the  downfal  of 
the  Ottoman  empire.  But  he  was  not  the  only  one, 
who  made  himfelf  ridiculous  by  writing  about  this 
golden  tooth ; others  did  the  fame ; and  they  may 
ferve  as  a leilon  of  caution  to  the  curious  inquirers  into 
nature,  to  make  themfelves  fure  of  the  real  exiftence 
of  things,  before  they  attempt  to  explain  their  caufes. 
Horstius’s  differtation  was  publifhed  at  Leipfic  in 
J595>  with  another  piece  of  his  writing,  tc  De 

No£tambuiis>”  or  concerning  thofe  who  walk  in  their 
deep. 

He  died  about  1600.  In  1562,  he  married  his  firft 
wife,  by  whom  he  had  ten  children  : and  lofing  her  in 
1585,  he  married  a fecond  two  years  after.  If  this 
phyfician  had  had  fomewhat  lefs  religion,  and  a little 
more  philofophy  in  him,  it  is  probable  he  would  have 
efcaped  fome  jokes.  Vide  “ Lindenius  Renovatus,” 
p.  485. — “ Epiftolae  Philofoph.  et  Medic,  p.  283. — 
*£  De  Oraculis,  p.  423,  edit.  1700. 

HORSTIUS  (Gregory) 

Nephew  of  the  preceding, 

Gained  fo  brilliant  a reputation  in  the  praftice  of  phyfic, 
that  he  was  ufualiy  called  the  iE.fcuJapius  of  Germany. 
He  was  born  at  Torgau  in  1578,  admitted  M.  A.  at 
Wittemberg  in  160 1,  and  M.  D.  at  Bafil  in  16c 6. 
{-f e was  profeffor  of  phyfic  in  feveral  places  i and  at 
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length,  In  162 2,  accepted  the  place  of  firft  phyfician 
to  the  city  of  Ulm,  which  he  held  as  long  as  he  lived. 

He  married  a wife  in  1615,  and  loft  her  in  1634. 
He  married  a fecond  in  June  1635,  an^  died  of  the 
gout  in  Auguft  1636.  He  publifhed  many  books, 
fome  upon  ufeful,  fome  upon  curious  fubjebls,  which 
have  been  much  efteemed.  Among  thefc  were,  “ De 
tuenda  Sanitate,  i648,,>  i2mo.  “ De  tuenda  Sanitate 
Studioforum  et  Literatoium,  1648,”  iamo.  cc  De 
Caufis  Similitudinis  etDiffimilitudinis  in  Fcetu,  refpeclu 
Parentum,  &c.  1619,”  4to.  ct  Differ tatio  de  Na- 
tura.  Amoris,  additis  Refolutionibus  de  Cura  Furoris 
Amatoriae,  de  Philtris,  atque  de  Pulfu  amantium, 
1611,”  4to,  &c.  Befide  two  daughters,  he  left  four 
fons  by  his  firft  wife ; three  of  whom  were  phyficians, 
the  other  an  apothecary.  Two  of  the  phyficians, 
John  Daniel,  and  Gregory,  publifhed  books. — Vide 
u Lindenius  Renovatus,”  p.359. 

1 

HUNTER  (William)  m.  d. 

Was  born  May  23,  1718,  at  Kilbride,  in  the  county 
ofLanerk*.  He  was  the  feventh  of  ten  children  of 
John  and  Agnes  Flunter,  who  refided  on  a fmall  cftatc 
in  that  parifh,  called  Long  Calderwood,  which  had  long 
been  in  the  poffeffion  of  his  family.  Flis  great  grand- 
father by  his  father's  fide  was  a younger  fon  of  Hunter 
of  Hunterfton,  chief  of  the  family  of  that  name.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen,  his  father  fent  him  to  the  college 
of  Glafgow,  where  he  paffed  five  years,  and  by  his 
prudent  behaviour  and  diligence  acquired  the  efteem 

* The  life  of  this  celebrated  man  is  abridged  from  the  excellent 
account  of  Dr.  Hunter,  by  S.  F.  Simmons,  MD.  F.R.S.  to  which 
our  readers  are  referred  for  a fuller  defcription  of  Dr.  Hunter’s 
writings; 
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of  the  profefiors,  and  the  reputation  of  being  a good 
fcholar. 

His  father  had  defigned  him  for  the  church,  but  his 
idea  of  fubfcribing  to  articles  of  faith  was  fo  repugnant 
to  the  liberal  mode  of  thinking  he  had  already  adopted, 
that  he  felt  an  infuperable  averfion  to  theological  pur- 
luits.  In  this  (late  of  mind  he  happened  to  become 
acquainted  with  Dr.  Cullen,  the  late  celebrated  pro- 
fefior  at  Edinburgh,  who  was  then  juft  eftabiifhed  in 
practice  at  Hamilton,  under  the  patronage  of  the  duke 
of  Hamilton.  Dr.  Cullen's  converfation  foon  deter- 
mined him  to  lay  afide  all  thoughts  of  the  church,  and 
to  devote  himfelf  to  the  profeffion  of  phyfic.  His  fa- 
ther’s conlent  having  been  previoufly  obtained,  Mr. 
Hunter,  in  1737,  went  to  relide  with  Dr.  Cullen. 
In  the  family  of  this  excellent  fiend  and  preceptor  he 
paffed  nearly  three  years,  and  thefe,  as  he  has  been  often 
heard  to  acknowledge,  were  the  happieft  years  of  his 
life.  It  vvas  then  agreed,  that  he  fhould  go  and  profe- 
cute  his  medical  ftudies  at  Edinburgh  and  London, 
and  afterwards  return  to  fettle  at  Hamilton  in  part- 
nerfhip  with  Dr.  Cullen.  He  fet  out  for  Edinburgh, 
in  November  1740,  and  continued  there  till  the  fol- 
lowing fpring,  attending  the  ledlures  of  the  medical 
profelfors,  and  among  others  thofe  of  the  late  debtor 
Alexander  Monro.  Mr.  Hunter  arrived  in  London 
in  the  fumrner  of  1741,  and  took  up  his  refidence  at 
Mr.  afterwards  Dr.  Smellie’s,  who  was  at  that  time  an 
apothecary  in  Pall-Mall.  He  brought  with  him  a letter 
of  recommendation  to  his  countryman  Dr.  Tames 
Douglas,  from  Mr.  Foulis,  printer  at  Glafgow,  who  had 
been  ufeful  to  the  doblor  in  collefting  for  him  different 
editions  of  Horace.  Dr.  Douglas  was  then  intent  on 
a great  anatomical  work  on  tne  bones,  which  he  did 
fiot  live  to  complete,  and  was  looking  out  for  a young 
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man  of  abilities  and  induftry  whom  ne  might  employ 
as  a diifedtor.  This  induced  him  to  pay  particular  at- 
tention to  Mr.  Hunter,  and  finding  him  acute  and 
fenfible,  he  defired  him  to  make  him  another  vifit. 
A fecond  converfation  confirmed  the  dodlor  in  the 
good  opinion  he  had  formed  of  Mr.  Hunter,  and 
without  any  further  hefitation,  he  invited  him  into  his 
family,  to  affift  in  his  dilfedlions,  and  to  fuperintend  the 
education  of  his  fon.  Mr.  Hunter  having  commu- 
nicated this  offer  to  his  father  and  Dr.  Cullen,  the 
latter  readily  and  heartily  gave  his  concurrence  to  it : 
but  his  father,  who  was  very  old  and  infirm,  and  ex- 
pelled his  return  with  impatience,  confented  with  re- 
ludtance  to  a fcheme,  the  fuccefs  of  which  he  thought 
precarious.  His  father  did  not  long  furvive;  dying 
Odlober  30th  following,  aged  78. 

Mr.  Hunter  having  accepted  Dr,  Douglas’s  invi- 
tation, was,  by  his  friendly  affiflance,  enabled  to  enter 
himfelf  as  a furgeon’s  pupil  in  St.  George’s  hofpital, 
under  Mr.  James  Wilkie,  and  as  a differing  pupil 
under  Dr.  Frank  Nichols,  who  at  that  time  taught 
anatomy  with  confiderable  reputation.  He  like  wife 
attended  a courfe  of  lectures  on  experimental  philofo- 
phy  by  dodtor  Defaguliers.  Of  thefe  means  of  im- 
provement he  did  not  fail  to  make  a proper  ufe.  He 
foon  became  expert  in  dilfedtion,  and  Dr.  Douglas 
was  at  the  expence  of  having  feveral  of  his  prepara- 
tions engraved.  But  before  many  months  had  elapfed, 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  this  excellent  friend. 
Dr.  Douglas  died  April  1,  1742,  in  his  67th  year, 
leaving  a widow  and  two  children. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Douglas  made  no  change  in  his 
filiation,  he  continued  to  refide  with  the  dodlor’s 
family,  and  to  purfue  his  ftudies  with  the  fame  dili- 
gence 
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gencc  as  before.  In  1743,  he  communicated  to  the 
royal  fociety,  cc  An  Effay  on  the  Structure  and  Dif- 
eafes  of  articulating  Cartilages. ” This  ingenious  pa- 
per, on  a fubject  which  till  then  had  not  been  fuffici- 
ently  inveftigated,  affords  a ftriking  teftimony  of  the 
rapid  progrefs  he  had  made  in  his  anatomical  inquiries. 
As  he  had  it  in  contemplation  to  teach  anatomy,  his 
attention  was  directed  principally  to  this  object,  and 
it  deferves  to  be  mentioned,  as  an  additional  mark  of 
h:s  prudence,  that  he  did  not  precipitately  engage  in 
this  attempt,  but  paffed  feveral  years  in  acquiring  fuch 
a degree  of  knowledge,  and  fuch  a collection  of  prepa- 
rations, as  might  infure  him  fuccefs.  Dr.  Nichols, 
to  whom  he  communicated  his  fcheme,  and  who  de- 
clined giving  lectures  about  that  time  in  favour  of  the 
late  Dr.  Lawrence,  did  not  give  him  much  encourage- 
ment to  profecute  it.  But  at  length  an  opportunity 
offered  for  the  difplay  of  his  abilities  as  a teacher. 

A fociety  of  navy  furgeons  had  an  apartment  in 
Covent  Garden,  where  they  engaged  the  late  Mr. 
Samuel  Sharpe  to  deliver  a com  fe  of  lectures  on  the 
operations  of  furgery,  Mr.  Sharpe  continued  to  re- 
peat this  courfe,  till  finding  that  it  interfered  roo  much 
with  his  other  engagements,  he  declined  the  talk  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Hunter,  who  gave  the  fociety  fo  much 
fatisfaflion,  that  they  requefted  him  to  extend  his 
plan  to  anatomy,  and  at  fir  ft  he  had  the  ufe  of  their 
room  for  his  lectures.  This  happened  in  the  winter 
of  1746.  He  is  faid  to  have  experienced  much  loli- 
citude  when  he  firft  began  to  fpeak  in  public,  but  the 
applaufe  he  met  with  foon  infpired  him  with  courage, 
and  by  degrees  he  became  fo  fond  of  teaching,  that  for 
many  years  before  his  death  he  was' never  happier  than 
when  employed  in  delivering  a lebture.  1 he  profits 
pf  his  firft  two  courts  were  confiderable ; but  by 
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contributing  to  the  wants  of  his  friends,  he  found  him- 
felf,  at  the  return  of  the  next  feafon,  obliged  to  defer 
his  ledtures  for  a fortnight,  merely  becaufe  he  had 
not  money  to  defray  the  necefiary  expence  of  adver- 
tifements. 

The  late  ingenious  Mr.  Watfon,  who  was  one  of 
Mr.  Hunter’s  earliefb  pupils,  accompanied  him 
home  after  his  fir  ft  intro.luclory  lecture.  Mr.  Hun- 
ter, who  had  received  about  feventy  guineas,  from 
his  pupils,  and  had  the  money  in  a bag  under  his 
cloak,  obferved  to  Mr.  Watfon,  that  it  was  a larger 
fum  than  ever  he  had  been  mafter  of  before  * **.  As  he 
had  always  an  averfion  to  borrowing  money,  he  now 
determined  to  be  cautious  of  lending  it ; and  by  adher- 
ing to  this  prudent  rule,  and  ftridt  ceconomy,  he  was 
afterwards  enabled  to  amafs  that  great  fortune,  of 
which  he  made  fo  liberal  an  ufe. 

In  17473  he  was  admitted  a member  of  the  corpo- 
ration of  furgeons,  and  in  the  fpring  of  the  year  fol- 
lowing, foon  after  the  clofe  of  his  le&ures,  he  fet  out 
in  company  with  his  pupil,  Mr.  James  Douglas,  on  a 
tour  through  Holland  to  Paris.  His  letftures  fuffered 
no  interruption  by  this  journey,  as  he  returned  to 
England  foon  enough  to  prepare  for  his  winter  courfe* 
which  began  about  the  ufual  time.  At  firft  he  prac- 
tifed  both  furgery  and  midwifery,  but  to  the  former  of 
thefe  he  had  always  an  averfion.  His  patron.  Dr. 
James  Douglas,  had  acquired  confiderable  reputation 
in  midwifery,  and  this  probably  induced  Mr.  Hunter 


* Do&or  Pulteney,  in  his  “ Life  of  Linnaeus,”  has  not  thought  it 
fuperfluous  to  record  the  {lender  beginning,  fr:'m  which  that  great 
natur alilh  rofe  to  eafe  and  affluence  in  life.  “ Exivi  patria  triginti 

**  fex  nummis  aureis  dives,”  are  Linnxus’s  own  words.  Anecdotes 
of  this  fort  deferve  to  be  recorded,  as  an  encouragement  to  young 
men,  who  with  great  merit  poflefs  but  little  advantages  of  fortune. 
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to  diredt  his  views  chiefly  to  the  fame  line  of  pradtice. 
His  being  eledted  one  of  the  furgeon  man -mid wives 
firfb  to  the  Middlefex,  and  foon  afterwards  to  the  Bri- 
tifh  lying-in  hofpital,  aflifted  in  bringing  him  forward 
in  this  branch  of  his  profeffion,  in  which  he  was  re- 
commended by  feveral  of  the  moft  eminent  furgeons 
of  that  time,  who  refpedted  his  anatomical  talents,  and 
wifhed  to  encourage  him. 

But  thefe  were  not  the  only  circumftances  that  con- 
tributed to  his  fuccefs.  He  owed  much  to  his  abilities, 
and  much  to  his  perfon  and  manner,  which  eminently 
qualified  him  for  the  practice  of  midwifery,  and  foon 
gave  him  a decided  fuperiority  over  his  countryman 
Dr.  Smellie,  who,  to  the  weight  of  great  experience, 
united  the  reputation  he  had  juftly  acquired  by  his  lec- 
tures and  writings  : but  his  perfon  is  faid  to  have  been 
coarfe,  and  his  manner  awkward  and  unpleafing,  fo 
that  he  never  role  into  great  eftimation  among  per- 
fons  of  rank.  The  mod  lucrative  part  of  the  pradtice 
of  midwifery  was  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  Sir 
Richard  Manningham  and  Dr.  Sandys.  The  former 
of  thefe  died,  and  the  latter  retired  into  the  country,  a 
few  years  after  Mr.  Hunter  began  to  be  known  in 
midwifery.  Although  by  thefe  incidents  he  was  efta- 
blifhed  in  the  practice  of  midwifery,  it  is  well  known, 
that,  in  proportion  as  his  reputation  increafed,  his 
opinion  was  eagerly  fought  after  in  ail  cafes  where  any 
light  concerning  the  nature  or  feat  of  the  difeafe  could 
be  expedted  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  anatomy. 
In  1750,  he  leems  to  have  entirely  relinquifhed  his 
views  in  furgery,  as  in  that  year  he  obtained  the  degree 
of  M.D.  from  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow,  and  began  to 
pradtife  as  a phyfician. 

About  this  time  he  quitted  the  family  of  Mrs.  Doug- 
las, and  went  to  refide  in  Jermyn-ftreet,  In  the  fum- 
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nier  c f 1751,  he  revifited  his  native  country,  for 
which  he  always  retained  a cordial  affedtion.  His  mo- 
ther was  ft  ill  living  at  Long  Calderwood,  which  was 
now  become  his  property  by  the  death  of  his  brother 
James.  Dr.  Cullen,  for  whom  he  always  entertained 
a fincere  regard,  was  then  eftabliftied  at  Glafgow.  Dur- 
ing this  vifit  he  fhewed  his  attachment  to  his  little  pa- 
ternal inheritance,  by  giving  many  inftrudtions  for  re- 
pairing and  improving  it,  and  for  purchaftng  any 
adjoining  lands  that  might  be  offered  for  fale.  As  he 
and  Dr.  Cullen  were  riding  one  day  in  a low  part  of 
the  country,  the  latter  pointing  out  to  him  Long  Cal- 
derwood at  a considerable  diftance,  remarked  how 
confpicuous  it  appeared  ; “ Well,”  laid  he,  with  fome 
degree  of  energy,  “ if  I live,  I (hall  make  it  ftill 
<c  more  confpicuous.” 

After  this  journey  to  Scotland,  to  which  he  devoted 
only  -a  few  weeks,  he  was  never  abfent  from  London, 
unlefs  his  profeftional  engagements,  as  fometimes  hap- 
pened, required  his  attendance  at  a diftance  from  the 
capital.  In  17 55,  on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Layard, 
one  of  the  phyficians  of  the  Britifh  lying-in  hofpital, 
we  find  the  governors  of  th^p  inflitution  voting  their 

tf  thanks  to  Dr.  Hunter  for  thefervices  he  had  done 

/ 

“ the  hofpital,  and  for  his  continuing  in  it  as  one  of 
<c  the  phyficians  f ’ fo  that  he  feems  to  have  been  efta- 
blifhed  in  this  office  without  the  ufual  form  of  an  elec- 
tion. The  year  following  he  was  admitted  a licentiate 
of  the  royal  college  of  phyficians,  and  foon  afterwards 
was  eledted  a member  of  the  medical  fociety.  His 
iC  Hiftory  of  an  Aneurilm  of  the  Aorta,”  appears  in 
the  firft  volume  of  their  C£  Obfervations  and  In- 
quiries,” publifhed  in  1757. 

In  1762,  we  hear  him  warmly  engaged  in  con- 
trover  fy,  fupporting  his  claim  to  different  anatomical 
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difcoveries,  in  a work  entitled,  “ Medical  Commen- 
taries,” the  ftyle  of  which  is  correct  and  fpirited.  As 
an  excufe  for  the  tardinefs  with  which  he  brought  forth 
this  work,  he  obferves  in  his  introdudion,  that  it  re- 
quired a great  deal  of  time,  and  he  had  little  to  fpare; 
that  the  fubjed  was  unpleafant,  and  therefore  he  was 
very  feldom  in  the  humour  to  take  it  up.  In  1762, 
when  our  prefent  amiable  queen  became  pregnant. 
Dr.  H unter  was  confulted ; and  two  years  after- 
wards he  had  the  honour  to  be  appointed  phyfician 
extraordinary  to  her  majefty.  About  this  time  his 
avocations  were  fo  numerous,  that  he  became  defirous 
of  leffening  his  fatigue,  and  having  noticed  the  inge- 
nuity  and  affiduous  application  of  the  late  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Hewfon’,  F.R.S.  who  was  then  one  of  his  pupils, 
he  engaged  him  firft:  as  an  affiflant,  and  afterwards  as 
a partner  in^ his  ledures.  This  connexion  continued 
till  1770,  when  fome  difputes  happened,  which  ter- 
minated in  a reparation.  Mr.  Hewfon  was  fucceeded 
in  the  partnerfhip  by  Mr.  Cruikfhank,  whofe  anato- 
mical abilities  are  defervedly  refpeded. 

April  30,  1767,  Dr  Hunter  was  eleded  F.R.S. 
and  the  year  following  communicated  to  that  learned 
body  <c  Obfervations  on  the  Bones,  commonly  fup- 
pofed  to  be  Elephant’s  Bones,  which  have  been  found 
near  the  river  Ohio  in  America.”  This  was  not  the 
only  fubjed  of  natural  hiftory  on  which  Dr.  Hunter 
employed  his  pen ; for,  in  a fubfequent  volume  of  the 
<c  Philofophical  Tranfadions,”  we  find  him  offering 
his  “ Remarks  on  fome  Bones  found  in  the  Rock  of 
Gibraltar,”  which  he  proves  to  have  belonged  to 
fome  quadruped.  In  the  fame  work  likewife,  he  pub- 
lifhed  an  account  of  the  nyl-ghau,  an  Indian  animal, 
not  deferibed  before,  which  from  its  flrength  and 
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fwiftnefs  promifed  to  be  an  ufeful  acquifition  to  this 
country. 

In.  1768,  Dr.  Hunter  became  Fffi.A.  and  the 
fame  year,  at  the  inftitution  of  a royal  academy  of  arts, 
he  was  appointed  by  his  majefty  to  the  office  of  profef- 
for  of  anatomy.  This  appointment  opened  a new 
field  for  his  abilities,  and  he  engaged  in  it,  as  he  did 
in  every  other  purluit  of  his  life,  with  unabating  zeal. 
He  now  adapted  his  anatomical  knowledge  to  the  cb- 
jedts  of  painting  and  fculpture,  and  the  novelty  and 
juftnefs  of  his  obfervations  proved  at  once  the  readi- 
nefs  and  extent  of  his  genius. 

In  January  1781,  he  was  unanimoufly  deified  to 
fucceed  the  late  Dr.  John  Fothergill,  as  prefident  of 
the  fociety  of  phyncians  of  London.  “ lie  was  one 
of  thofe,”  fays  Dr.  Simmons,  £C  to  whom  we  are  in- 
<c  debted  for  its  eflablifhment,  and  our  grateful  ac- 
€(  knowledgments  are  due  to  him  for  his  zealous 
*c  endeavours  to  promote  the  liberal  views  of  this  infti- 
‘f  tution,  by  rendering  it  a fource  of  mutual  improve- 
(C  ment,  and  thus  making  it  ultimately  ufeful  to  the 
4f  public. ” 

As  his  name  and  talents  were  known  and  refpefled 
in  every  part  of  Europe,  fo  the  honours  conferred  on 
him  were  not  limited  to  his  own  country.  In  1780, 
the  royal  medical  fociety  of  Paris  eledled  him  one  of 
their  foreign  affociates ; and,  in  1782,  he  received  a 
fijmilar  mark  of  diftindlion  from  the  royal  academy  of 
feierxes  in  that  city. 

We  come  now  to  the  moft  fplendid  of  Dr.  Hunter’s 
medical  publications,  vC  The  Anatomy  of  the  human 
Gravid  Uterus.”  The  appearance  of  this  work,  which 
had  been  begun  fo  early  as  the  year  1751,  at  which 
time  ten  of  the  thirty-four  plates  it  contains  were  com- 
pleted, was  retarded  till  the  year  1775,  only  by  the 
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author’s  defire  of  fending  it  into  the  world  with  fewer 
imperfections.  This  great  work  is  dedicated  to  the 
king.  In  his  preface  to  it  we  find  the  author  very 
candidly  acknowledging/  that  in  molt  of  his  diftec- 
tions  he  had  been  afiifted  by  his  brother  Mr.  John 
Hunter.  This  anatomical  defcription  of  the  gravid 
uterus  was  not  the  only  work*  which  Dr.  Hunter. 
had  in  contemplation  to  give  to  the  public.  He  had 
long  been  employed  in  collecting  and  arranging  ma- 
terials for  a hiftory  of  the  various  concretions  that  are 
formed  in  the  human  body.  He  feems  to  have  ad- 
vanced no  farther  in  the  execution  of  this  defign,  than 
to  have  nearly  completed  that  part  of  it,  which  relates 
to  urinary  and  biliary  concretions.  Among  Dr.  Hun- 
ter’s papers  have  likewife  been  found  two  introduc- 
tory leCtures,  which  are  written  out  lb  fairly,  and  with 
fuch  accuracy,  that  he  probably  intended  no  farther 
correction  of  them  before  they  fhould  be  given  to  the 

world.  In  thefe  leCtures  Dr.  Hunter  traces  the 
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hiftory  of  anatomy  from  the  earlieft  to  the  prefent 
times,  along  with  the  general  progrefs  of  fcienee  and 
the  arts.  He  confiders  the  great  utility  of  anatomy 
in  the  praCtice  of  phyfic  andfurgery;  gives  the  an- 
cient divifions  of  the  different  lubftances  compofing 
the  human  body,  which  for  a long  time  prevailed  in 
anatomy ; points  out  the  moft  advantageous  mode  of 
cultivating  this  branch  of  natural  knowledge;  and 
concludes  with  explaining  the  particular  plan  of  his 
leCtures.  Befide  thefe  MSS.  he  has  alfo  left  behind 
him  a confiderable  number  of  cafes  of  diffeCtion. 
The  fame  year  in  which  the  tables  of  the  gravid  ute- 
rus made  their  appearance.  Dr.  Hunter  communi- 
cated to  the  royal  fociety  cc  An  Eflay  on  the  Origin 
.of  the  Venereal  Difeafe.”  After  this  paper  had  been 
*ead  to  the  royal  fociety,  Dr.  Hun  tee,  in  a conver- 
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fation  with  the  late  Dr.  Mufgrave,  was  convinced, 
that  the  teftimony,  on  which  he  placed  his  chief  de- 
pend a nee,  was  of  lefs  weight  than  he  had  at  firft  ima- 
gined ; he  therefore  very  properly  laid  afide  his  inten- 
tion of  giving  his  u Eftay”  to  the  public. 

In  1777?  Dr.  Hunter  joined  with  Mr.  Watfon  in 
prefenting  to  the  royal  fociety  “ A fhort  Account  of 
the  late  Dr.  Maty’s  Illnefs,  and  of  the  Appearances  on 
Diffeclion f ’ and  the  year  following  he  publifhed  his 
« Refledtions  on  the  Sedtion  of  the  Symphyfis  Pubis.  ” 

We  mud  now  go  back  a little  in  the  order  of  time, 
to  deferibe  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  Dr.  Hunter’s 
rnufeum,  without  fome  account  of  which  thefe  me- 
moirs would  be  very  incomplete.  When  he  began  to 
pradcife  midwifery,  he  was  defirous  of  acquiring  a for- 
tune fufficient  to  place  him  in  eafy  and  independent 
circumltances.  Before  many  years  had  elapfed,  he  found 
himfelf  in  poflefiion  of  a fum  adequate  to  his  w idles 
in  this  refpedt,  and  this  he  fet  apart  as  a refource  of 
which  he  might  avail  himfelf,  whenever  age  or  infirmi- 
ties fhould  oblige  him  to  retire  from  bufinefs.  He 
has  been  heard  to  fay,  that  he  once  took  a confiderabie 
fum  from  this  fund  for  the  purpofes  of  his  mufeum, 
but  that  he  did  not  feel  himfelf  perfedlly  at  eafe  till  he 
had  reftorea  it  again.  After  he  had  obtained  this  com- 
petency, as  his  wealth  continued  to  accumulate,  he 
formed  a laudable  defign  of  engaging  in  fome  fcheme 
of  public  utility,  and  at  firft  had  it  in  contemplation 
to  found  an  anatomical  fchool  in  the  metropolis.  For 
this  purpofe,  about  1765,  during  the  adminiftration 
of  Mr.  Grenville,  he  prefented  a memorial  to  that 
minifter,  in  which  he  requefted  the  gran:  of  a piece 
of  ground  in  the  Mews,  for  the  fite  of  an  anatomical 
theatre.  Dr.  Hunter  undertook  to  expend  7,000b 
on  the  building,  and  to  endow  a profeftbrfhip  of  ana- 
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tomy  in  perpetuity.  This  fcheme  did  not  meet  with 
the  reception  it  deferved.  In  a converfation  foon  after 
on  this  fubjeft  with  the  earl  of  Shelburne.,  his  lordfhip 
expreffed  a wifh,  that  the  plan  might  be  carried  into 
execution  by  fubfcription,  and  very  generoufiy  re- 
quefted  to  have  his  name  let  down  for  a thoufand 
guineas.  Dr.  Hu  nter’s  delicacy  would  not  allow  him 
to  adopt  this  propofal  $ he  chofe  rather  to  execute 
it  at  his  own  expence,  and  accordingly  purchafed  a 
fpoc  of  ground  in  Great  Windmill-flreet,  where  he 
erected  a fpacious  houle,  to  which  he  removed  from 
Jermyn-ftrect  in  1770.  In  this  building,  befide  a 
handfome  amphitheatre,  and  other  convenient  apart- 
ments for  his  ledlures  and  diffe&ions,  there  was  one 
magnificent  room,  fitted  up  with  great  elegance  and 
propriety  as  a mufeum.  Of  the  magnitude  and  va- 
lue of  his  anatomical  colledlion  fome  idea  may  be 
formed,  when  we  confider  the  great  length  of  years 
he  employed  in  the  making  of  anatomical  preparations, 
and  in  the  diffedtion  of  morbid  bodies,  added  to  the 
eagernefs  with  which  he  procured  additions  from  the 
collections,  that  were  at  different  times  offered  for  lale 
in  the  metropolis.  His  fpecimens  of  rare  difeafes 
were  likewife  frequently  increafed  by  prefents  from  his 
medical  friends  and  pupils,  who,  when  any  thing  of 
this  fort  occurred  to  them,  very  juftly  thought  they 
could  not  difpofe  of  it  more  properly,  than  by  placing 
it  in  Dr.  Hunter’s  mufeum.  Before  his  removal  into 
Windmiil-ftreet,  he  had  confined  himfelf  chiefly  to 
fpecimens  of  human  and  comparative  anatomy,  and 
of  difeafes ; but  now  he  extended  his  views  to  fo fills, 
and  likewife  to  the  promotion  of  polite  literature 
and  erudition.  In  a fhort  fpace  of  time  he  became 
poffeffed  of  iC  the  moft  magnificent  treafure  of  Greek 
ff  and  Latin  books,  that  has  been  accumulated  by  any 
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<e  perfon  fiace  the  days  of  Mead.*'  A cabinet  of  an- 
cient medals  contributed  likewife  to  therichnefs  of  his 
mufeum.  A defcription  of  part  of  the  coins  in  this 
collection,  {truck  by  the  Greek  free  cities,  has  been 
published  by  the  dodtor’s  learned  friend  Dr.  Combe. 
In  a clafllcal  dedication  of  this  elegant  volume  to  the 
queen,  Dr.  HuNTER'acknowledges  his  obligations  to 
her  majefty.  In  the  preface  fome  account  is  given  of 
the  progrefs  of  the  collection,  which  has  been  brought 
together  fince  the  year  1770,  with  fingular  tafte,  and 
at  the  expence  of  upwards  of  20,00c].  In  1781,  the 
mufeum  received  a valuable  addition  of  fhells  and 
other  curious  fubjects  of  natural  hifl:ory>  which  had 
been  colledted  by  the  worthy  Dr.  John  Fothergill, 
who  gave  diredtions  by  his  will,  that  his  collection 
jfhould  be  appraifed  after  his  death,  and  that  Dr,  Hun- 
ter fhould  have  the  refufal  of  it  at  500I.  under  the 
valuation.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  Dr.  Hun- 
ter purchafed  it  for  the  fum  of  1,200k 

Dr.  Hunter,  at  the  head  of  his  profeflion,  ho- 
noured with  the  efteem  of  his  fovereign,  and  in  the 
poffefiion  of  every  thing  that  his  reputation  and  wealth 
could  confer,  feemed  now  to  have  attained  the  fum- 
mit  of  his  wifhes.  But  thefe  fources  of  gratification 
were  embittered  by  a difpofition  to  the  gout,  which 
haraffed  him  frequently  during  the  latter  pare  of 
his  life,  notwithstanding  his  very  abstemious  man- 
ner of  living.  About  ten  years  before  his  death,  his 
health  was  lb  much  impaired,  that,  fearing  he  might 
foon  become  unfit  for  the  fatigues  of  his  profefiion,  he 
began  to  think  of  retiring  to  Scotland.  With  this  view 
he  requefied  his  friends,  Dr.  Cullen  and  Dr.  Baillie, 
to  look  out  for  a pleafant  efiate  for  him.  A consider- 
able one,  and  fuch  as  they  thought  would  be  agreeable 
to  him4  was  offered  for  fale  about  that  time  in  the 
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neighbourhood  of  Alloa.  A delcription  of  it  was 
fentco  him,  and  met  with  his  approbation ; the  price 
was  agreed  on,  and  the  bargain  iuppofed  to  be  con- 
cluded 1 but  when  the  title  deeds  of  the  eftate  came 
to  be  examined  bv  Dr.  Hunter’s  counfcl  in  London, 
they  were  found  defective,  and  he  was  advifed  not  to 
complete  the  purchafe.  After  this,  he  found  the  ex- 
pences  of  his  mufeum  increafe  fo  faff,  that  he  laid  a fide 
all  thoughts  of  retiring  from  practice. 

This  alteration  in  his  plan  did  not  tend  to  improve 
his  health.  In  the  courfe  of  a few  years  the  returns 
of  his  gout  became  by  degrees  more  frequent,  fome- 
times  affefting  his  limbs,  and  fomctimes  his  ftomach  j 
but  feldom  remaining  many  hours  in  one  part.  Not- 
withftanding  this  valetudinary  ftate,  his  ardour  feemed 
to  be  unabated.  In  the  laft  year  of  his  life  he  was  as 
eager  to  acquire  new  credit,  and  to  fecure  the  advan- 
tage of  what  he  had  before  gained,  as  he  could  have 
been  at  the  moft  enterprizing  part  of  it.  At  length, 
on  Saturday  March  15,  17 83,  after  having  for  fe- 
veral  days  experienced  a return  of  wandering  gout, 
he  complained  of  great  head-ache  and  naulea.  In  this 
ftate  he  went  to  bed,  and  for  feveral  days  felt  more 
pain  than  ufual,  both  in  his  ftomach  and  limbs.  On 
the  Thurfday  following  he  felt  himfelf  fo  much  reco- 
vered, that  he  determined  to  give  the  introductory 
lecture  to  the  operations  of  furgery.  1c  was  to  no 
purpofe  that  his  friends  urged  to  him  the  impropriety 
of  luch  an  attempt.  He  was  determined  to  make  the 
experiment,  and  accordingly  delivered  the  lecture,  but 
toward  the  conclufion  his  ftrength  was  fo  much  ex- 
haufted,  that  he  fainted  av/ay,  and  was  obliged  to  be 
carried  to  bed  by  two  fervants.  The  following  night 
and  day  his  fymptoms  were  fuch  as  indicated  danger ; 
and  on  Saturday  morning  Dr.  Combe,  who  made 
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him  an  early  vifit,  was  alarmed  on  being  told  by  the 
dodtor  himfelf,  that  during  the  night  he  certainly  had 
had  a paralytic  ftroke.  As  neither  his  fpeech  nor  his 
pulfe  was  affc6led,and  he  was  able  to  raifc  himfelf  in  bed. 
Dr.  Combe  encouraged  him  to  hope  that  he  was  mif- 
taken.  But  die  event  proved  the  dodtor’s  idea  of  his 
complaint  to  be  but  too  well  founded  ; for  from  that 
time  till  his  death,  which  happened  on  Sunday,  March 
30th,  he  voided  no  urine  without  the  afliftance  of  the 
catheter,  which  was  occafionally  introduced  by  his 
brother,  and  purgative  medicines  were  adminiftered 
repeatedly,  >vithout  procuring  a paffage  by  flool.  Thefe 
circumftances,  and  the  abfence  of  pain,  feemed  to 
fhew  that  the  inteftines  and  urinary  bladder  had  loft 
their  fenfibility  and  power  of  contraction  ; and  it  was 
reafonable  to  prefume,  that  a partial  palfy  had  affedted 
the  nerves  diftrihuted  to  thofe  parts.  The  latter  mo- 
ments of  his- life  exhibited  an  inftance  of  philofophical 
calmnefs  and  fortitude,  that  well  deferves  to  be  re- 
corded.  Turning  to  his  friend  Dr.  Combe,  u If  I 
“ had  ftrength  enough  to  hold  a pen,”  faid  he,  cc  I 
u would  write  liow  eafy  and  pleafant  a thing  it  is  to 
<c.  die.”  ' . 

By  his  will  the  ufe  of  his  mufeum,  under  the  di- 
rection Oi  truPtees,  devolved  to  his  nephew  the  pre- 
fent  Dr.  Baillie,  and  in  cafe  of  his  death  to  Mr. 
Gruikfnank,  for  the  term  of  thirty  years ; at  the  end 
of  which  period,  the  whole  collection  is  bequeathed  to 
the  univerfity  of  Glafgow.  The  fum  of  8,ccol.  is 
left  as  a fund  for  the  fupport  and  augmentation  of  the 
collection.  The  truflees  were.  Dr.  George  Fordyce, 
Dr.  David  Pitcairne,  and  Dr.  Combe,  to  each  of 
whom  Dr.  Hunter  bequeathed  an  annuity  of  20k 
fpr  thirty  years,  that  is,  during  the  period  in  which 
they  will  be  executing  the  purpofes  of  the  will.  Dr. 
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Hunter  likewife  bequeathed  an  annuity  of  100I.  to 
his  filler  Mrs.  Baillie  during  her  life,  and  the  fum  of 
2,oool.  to  each  of  her  two  daughters.  The  refidue  of 
his  eftate  and  effeCts  went  to  his  nephew.  On  Satur- 
day, April  5th,  his  remains  were  interred  in  the  rec- 
tor’s vault  of  Sr.  James’s  church,  Weftminfter. 

Of  the  perfon  of  Dr.  Hunter  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  he  was  regularly  fhaped..  but  of  a (lender  make, 
and  rather  below  a middle  ftature.  There  are  feveral 
good  portraits  of  him  extant.  One  of  thefe  is  in  an 
unfinifhed  painting  bv  Zoffany,  who  has  reprefented 
him  in  the  attitude  of  giving  a ledture  on  the  mufcles, 
at  the  royal  academy,  fun  minded  by  a groupe  of  aca- 
demicians. His  manner  of  living  was  extremely  fimple 
and  frugal,  and  the  quantity  of  his  food  was  fmall  as 
well  as  plain.  He  was  an  early  rifer,  and  when  bu- 
finefs  was  over,  was  conftantly  engaged  in  his  anato- 
mical purfuits,  or  in  his  mufeum.  There  was  fome- 
thing  very  engaging  in  his  manner  and  addrefs,  and  he 
had  fuch  an  appearance  of  attention  to  his  patients, 
when  he  was  making  his  inquiries,  as  could  fcarcely 
fail  to  conciliate  their  confidence  and  efteem.  In  con- 
fultation  with  his  medical  brethren,  he  delivered  his 
opinions  with  diffidence  and  candour.  In  familiar 
converfation  he  was  cheerful  and  unaffuming.  All 
who  knew  him  allow,  that  he  poffeffed  an  excellent 
underftanding,  great  readinefs  of  perception,  a good 
memory,  and  a found  judgment.  With  thefe  intel- 
lectual powers  he  united  uncommon  afiiduity  and  pre- 
cifion,  fo  that  he  was  admirably  fitted  for  anatomical 
inveftigation.  As  a teacher  of  anatomy,  he  was  long 
and  defervediy  celebrated.  He  was  a good  orator, 
and  having  a clear  and  accurate  conception  of  what  he 
taught,  he  knew  how  to  place  in  diftinCt  and  intelli- 
gible points  of  view  the  mod  abftrufe  fubjedts  of  ana- 
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tomy  and  phyfiology.  How  much  he  contributed  to 
the  improvement  of  medical  fcience  in  general,  may  be 
collected  from  the  concife  view  we  have  taken  of  his 
writings.  The  munificence  he  difplayed  in  the  caufe  of 
fcience,  has  likewife  a claim  to  our  applaufe.  Perfons 
of  an  invidious  turn  of  mind,  who  feek  to  depreciate 
his  merit  in  this  relpedl,  may,  perhaps,  endeavour  to 
trace  the  motive  by  which  he  was  actuated,  and  afcribe 
to  vanity  what  may  be  confidered  as  a commendable 
love  of  fame.  It  is  certain,  that  Dr.  Plunter  lacrificed 
no  part  of  his  time  or  his  fortune  to  voluptuoufnefs,  to 
idle  pomp,  or  to  any  of  the  common  objects  of  vanity, 
that  influence  the  purfuits  of  mankind  in  general. 
He  feems  to  have  been  animated  with  a defire  of  dif- 
tinguifhing  himfelf  in  thofe  things,  which  are  in  their 
nature  laudable ; and  bein^  a bachelor,  and  without 
views  of  eflablifhing  a family,  he  was  at  liberty  to  in- 
dulge his  inclination.  Let  us,  therefore,  not  withhold 
the  praife  that  is  due  to  him  ; and  at  the  fame  time  let 
it  be  obferved,  that  his  temperance,  his  prudence,  his 
perfevering  and  eager  purfuit  of  knowledge,  confti- 
tute  an  example,  which  we  may,  with  advantage  to 
ourfelves  and  to  fociety,  endeavour  to  imitate. — Vide 

€C  Philof.  Tranf.”  vols.  42,  53,  67,  &c. 
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HUNTER  (John)  f.r.s; 

The  youngefl  brother  of  the  preceding  Dr.  William 
Hunter;  was  born  on  the  14th  of  July,  1728,  at 
Long  C alder  wood : he  was  about  ten  years  old  at  his 
father's  death,  and  was  left  under  the  direction  of  his 
mother,  who  was  particularly  indulgent  to  this  her 
youngefl  fon;  He  was  fent  to  the  grammar-fchool ; 
but  not  having  a turn  for  languages,  and  not  being 
fufficiently  under  control,  he  ncglefted  his  ftudies,  and 
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fpent  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  country  amufe- 
ments.  About  this  time  Mr.  Buchanan,  who  had 
lately  gone  from  London  to  fettle  at  Glafgow  as  a 
cabinet-maker,  paid  his  addreffes  to  Mr.  Hunter's 
filler  Janet,  and  having  many  agreeable  qualities,  fhe 
was  induced  to  marry  him,  although  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  her  relations. 

Tired  of  living  idle  in  the  country,  Mr.  John 
H unter  began  to  turn  his  mind  to  fome  more  aCtive 
employment  j and  hearing  much  of  the  reputation 
which  his  brother  William  had  acquired  as  a teacher 
of  anatomy,  he  wrote  to  requeft,  that  he  would  allow 
him  to  come  to  London  upon  a vifit,  making  at  the 
fame  time  an  offer  to  be  his  affiftant  in  his  anatomical 
refearches ; or  if  that  propofal  fhould  not  be  accepted, 
expreffing  a wiffi  to  go  into  the  army.  In  anfwer  to 
this  letter  he  received  a very  kind  invitation  from  his 
brother,  and  immediately  fet  off  for  London,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Hamilton,  a friend  of  the  family,  who 
was  going  upon  bufinefs. 

Mr.  Hunter  arrived  in  London  in  September, 
1748,  about  a fortnight  before  his  brother  William 
began  his  courfe  of  lectures  ; and  Dr.  Hunter,  who  was 
very  anxious  to  form  fome  opinion  of  his  talents  for 
anatomy,  gave  him  an  arm  to  diffeCt  for  the  mufcles, 
with  the  neceffary  directions  how  it  was  to  be  done, 
and  he  found  the  performance  fuch  as  greatly  exceeded 
his  expectation. 

His  firft  effay  in  anatomy  having  thus  gained  him 
fome  credit,  Mr.  Hunter  was  now  employed  in  a dif- 
fedtion  of  a more  difficult  nature ; this  was  an  arm,  in 
which  all  the  arteries  were  injected,  and  thefe,  as  well 
as  the  mufcles,  -were  to  be  expofed  and  preferved  : the 
manner  in  which  this  was  performed  gave  Dr.  Hunter 
fo  much  fatisfadtion,  that  he  did  not  fcruple  to  fay, 
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that  his  brother  would  become  a good  anatomift,  and 
that  he  fhould  not  want  for  employment. 

From  this  period  we  may  confider  Mr.  Hunter  as 
having  ferioufly  engaged  in  anatomy  ; and  under  the 
inftrubtions  of  Dr.  Hunter,  and  his  affiftant  Mr. 
Symonds,  he  had  every  opportunity  of  improvement, 
as  all  the  diffedtions  at  this  time  carried  on  in  London 
were  confined  to  that  fchool. 

In  the  fummer  of  1749,  Mr.  Chefelden,  at  the  re- 
que{l  of  Dr.  Hunter,  permitted  him  to  attend  at  Chel- 
fea  hofpital,  and  he  there  learned  the  firft  rudiments  of 
furgery.  The  following  winter,  he  was  lb  far  advanced 
in  the  knowledge  of  human  anatomy,  as  to  inftrudt  the 
pupils  in  cliiTedfion,  to  whom  Dr.  Hunter  had  very 
little  time  to  pay  attention.  This  office,  therefore, 
fell  aimofc  entirely  upon  him,  and  was  his  ccnftant  em- 
ployment during  the  winter  feafon. 

In  the  fummer  months  of  1750,  Mr.  Hunter  at- 
tended the  hofpital  at  Chelfea ; in  1751,  he  became  a 
pupil  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  ; and  in  the  winter  was 
prefent  at  operations  occafionally  whenever  any  thing 
extraordinary  occurred.  The  following  fummer  he 
went  to  Scotland,  and,  in  1753,  entered  as  a gentleman- 
commoner  at  St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxford.  In  1754,  he 
became  a furgeon’s  pupil  at  St.  George’s  hofpital, 
where  he  continued  during  the  fummer  months,  and,  in 
1756,  was  appointed  houfe-furgeon. 

In  the  winter  of  17  55,  Dr.  Hunter  admitted  him  to 
a partnerfhip  in  his  lectures,  and  a certain  portion  of 
the  courfe  was  allotted  to  him  ; befide  which,  he  gave 
le&ures  when  the  doctor  was  called  away  to  his 
patients. 

Making  anatomical  preparations  was  at  this  time  a 
new  art,  and  very  little  known : every  preparation, 

therefore,  that  was  lkilfully  made,  became  an  object 
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of  admiration  : many  were  wanting  for  the  ufe  of  the 
leCtures  ; and  the  doftor  himfelf  having  an  enthufiafm 
for  the  art,  he  left  no  means  untried  to  infufe  into  his 
brother  a love  for  his  favourite  purfuits.  Plow  well 
he  fucceeded,  the  collection  afterwards  made  by  Mr. 
Hun  ter  will  fufficiently  evince. 

Anatomy  feems  to  have  been  a purfuit,  for  which 
Mr.  Hunter’s  mind  was  peculiarly  fitted,  and  he 
applied  to  it  with  an  ardour  and  perfeverance,  of  which 
there  is  fcarcely  any  example.  His  labours  were  fo 
ufeful  to  his  brother’s  collection,  and  lb  gratifying  to 
his  difpofition,  that,  although  in  many  other  refpeCts 
they  did  not  agree,  this  fimple  tie  kept  them  together 
for  many  years. 

Mr.  Hunter  worked  for  ten  years  on  human  ana- 
tomy, during  which  period  he  rendered  himfelf  matter 
of  what  was  alreadv  known,  as  well  as  made  fome  ad- 
dition  to  that  knowledge*.  He  traced  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  olfaCtory  nerves  upon  the  membranes  of 
the  nofe,  and  difeovered  the  courfe  of  fome  of  the 
branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves.  In  the  gravid 
uterus,  he  traced  the  arteries  of  the  uterus  to  their  ter- 
mination in  the  placenta.  Pie  was  alfo  the  firtt:  who 
difeovered  the  exiftence  of  the  lymphatic  velfels  ia 
birds. 

Many  parts  of  the  human  body  being  fo  complex, 
that  their  ftruCture  could  not  be  underftood,  or  their 
ufes  afcertained,  Mr.  PIunter  was  led  to  examine 
fimilar  parts  in  other  animals,  in  which  the  ftruCture 
was  more  fimple,  and  more  within  the  reach  of  invefti- 

gation : this  carried  him  into  a wide  field,  and  laid 

/ . 

• An  account  of  his  injefting  the  teftis,  his  defeription  of  the  de- 
scent of  that  body,  with  obfervations  on  the  hernia  congenita,  and 
his  experiments  in  proof  of  the  veins  not  being  abforbents,  are  pub- 
lifhed  in  Dr.  Hunter’s  Medical  Commentaries. 
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the  foundation  of  his  collection  in  comparative 
anatomy. 

In  this  new  line  of  purfuit,  .this  active  inquirer  be- 
gan with  the  more  common  animals,  and  preferved 
fuch  parts  as  appeared  by  their  analogy,  or  in  fome 
other  way,  to  elucidate  the  human  ce^ononriv.  It  was 
not  his  intention  to  make  diffections  of  particular  ani- 
mals, but  to  inftitute  an  inquiry  into  the  various  organi- 
zations by  which  the  functions  of  life  are  performed, 
that  he  might  thereby  acquire  fome  knowledge  of  gene- 
ral principles. 

His  health  was  fo  much  impaired  by  excdTive  at- 
tention to  his  purfuits,  that,  in  the  year  1760,  he  was 
advifed  to  go  abroad,  having  complaints  in  his  bread:, 
which  threatened  to  be  confumptive.  In  October  of 
that  year,  Mr.  Adair,  infpedtor- general  of  hofpitals, 
appointed  him  a i'urgeon  on  the  ftafr,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing fpring  he  went  with  the  army  to  Belleifie, 
leaving  Mr.  Hewfon  to  afiift  his  brother  during  his 
abfence. 

Mr.  Hunter  ferved,  while  the  war  continued,  as 

f 

fenior-furgeon  on  the  llaff,  both  in  Belleifie  and  Portu- 
gal, till  the  year  1763,  and  in  that  period  acquired 
his  knowledge  of  gun-fhot  wounds.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  fettled  in  London,  where,  not  finding  the 
emoluments  from  his  half  pay  and  private  practice,  fuf- 
jficient  to  fupport  him,  he  taught  practical  anatomy 
and  operative  furgery  for  feveral  winters.  Pie  returned 
alfo  with  unabated  ardour  to  comparative  anatomy, 
and  as  his  experiments  could  not  be  carried  on  in  a 
large  town,  he  purchafed  for  that  purpofe,  about  two 
miles  from  London,  a piece  of  ground  near  Bromp- 
ton,  at  a place  called  Earl’s  Court,  on  which  he  built 
a houfe. 
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In  the  courfe  of  his  inquiries,  this  excellent  anatomift 
afcertained  the  changes  which  animal  and  vegetable 
fubftances  undergo  in  the  ftomach  when  afted  on  by 
the  gafiric  juice : he  difcovered,  by  feeding  young  ani- 
mals with  madder,  the  mode  in  which  a bone  retains 
its  fhape  during  its  growth : and  explained  the  prccefs 
of  exfoliation,  by  which  a dead  piece  of  bone  is  fepa- 
rated  from  the  living. 

On  the  5th  of  February,  1767 , he  was  chofen  a 
fellow  of  the  royal  fociety.  His  defire  for  im- 
provement in  thofe  branches  of  knowledge,  which 
might  a (Tift  in  his  refearches,  led  him  at  this  time  to 
propofe  to  Dr.  George  Fordyce,  and  Mr.  Cumming,  an 
eminent  mechanic,  that  they  fhould  adjourn  from  the 
meetings  of  the  royal  fociety  to  fome  coffee-houfe, 
and  difcufs  fuch  fubjedts  as  were  connected  with  fai- 
ence. This  plan  was  no  fooner  eftablifhed,  than  they 
found  their  numbers  increafe  : they  were  joined  by  Sir 
Jofeph  Banks,  Dr.  Solander,  Dr.  Mafkelync,  Sir 
George  Shuckburgh,  Sir  Harry  Englefield,  Sir  Charles 
Blagden,  Dr.  Noothe,  Mr.  Ramfden,  Mr.  Watt  of 
Birmingham,  and  many  others.  At  thefe  meetings, 
difaoveries  and  improvements  in  different  branches  of 
philofophy  were  the  objedls  of  their  confideration,  and 
the  works  or  the  members  were  read  over  and  criticifed, 
before  they  were  given  to  the  public. 

It  was  in  this  year,  that,  by  an  exertion  in  dancing, 
afrer  the  mufales  of  the  leg  were  fatigued,  he  broke 
the  tendo  achillis.  This  accident,  and  the  confine- 
ment in  confequence  of  it,  led  him  to  pay  attention  to 
the  fubjedt  of  broken  tendons,  and  to  make  a feries  of 
experiments  to  afaertain  the  mode  of  their  union.  He 
did  not,  according  to  the  common  pradlice,  confine 
himfelf  to  his  bed,  but  by  comprefling  the  mufales  and 
raffing  the  heel,  he  was  enabled,  with  the  knee  being 
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kept  flraight,  to  walk  about  the  third  day  after  re- 
ceiving the  accident.  He  divided  the  tendo  achillis  of 
feveraldogs,  by  introducing  a couching  needle  thr  ugh 
the  fkin  at  fome  diflance  from  it,  and  with  the  edge 
cut  through  the  tendon  ; in  this  way  the  orifice  in  the 
fkin  healed  up,  and  made  it  fimilar  to  a broken  tendon. 
The  dogs  were  killed  at  different  periods  to  fhew  the 
progrefs  of  the  union,  which  v/as  exactly  fimilar  to  that 
of  a fraftured  bone  when  there  is  no  wound  in  the 
fkin.  ' 

In  the  year  17 68,  Dr.  Hunter  having  completed 
the  houfe  in  Windmill. ffrcet,  in  which  his  collection 
is  at  prefent  depofited,  and  where  he  afterwards  car- 
ried on  his  anatomical  lectures,  he  gave  up  to  Mr. 
Hunter  the  leafe  of  his  houfe  in  Jermyn-ftreet, 
which  was  commodious  and  well  fituate  for  private 
practice.  In  this  houfe  Mr.  Hunter  lived  ten  years; 
the  fame  year  too  he  became  a member  of  the  corpo- 
ration of  furgeons ; and  in  the  year  following,  through 
his  brother’s  interefl,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  furgeons 
of  St.  George’s  hofpital. 

As  he  was  always  engaged  in  the  improvement  of 
his  profeffion,  young  gentlemen  who  came  to  London 
to  finifh  their  education  wrere  very  defirous  of  living  in 
his  houfe,  and  feveral  gentlemen,  very  eminent  in  prac- 
tice in  different  parts  of  the  country,  received  part  of 
their  education  as  his  houfe-pupils.  Dr.  Edward 
Jenner  of  Berkley,  Mr.  William  Guy  of  Chichefter, 
and  Mr.  John  Kingfton,  boarded  in  his  houle  in  1770 
and  1771,  and  lived  in  the  habits  of  intimacy  with 
him  till  his  death. 

In  May  1771,  his  treatife  on  the  natural  hiflory  of 
the  teeth  was  publifhed  ; and  in  July  of  the  lame  year 
he  was  married  to  Mils  Home,  the  eldeft  daughter 
of  Mr.  Home,  furgeon  to  Burgovne’s  regiment  of 
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lights horfe.  The  expence  of  his  purfuits  had  been  fo 
great,  that  it  was  not  till  feveral  years  after  his  firft 
engagement  with  this  lady,  that  his  affairs  could  be 
fufficiently  arranged  to  admit  of  his  marrying.  In 
June  1772,  his  fon  John  was  born,  who  is  now  an 
officer  in  the  army. 

At  this  time  his  private  practice  and  his  profeffional 
character  were  advancing  very  fall,  and  his  family  had 
begun  to  increafe;  but  (dill  no  fmall  part  of  his  time 
was  devoted  to  his  collection,  which,  as  it  daily  became 
larger,  was  alfo  attended  with  greater  cxpence.  The 
whole  fuite  of  the  befl:  rooms  in  his  houfe  was  occupied 
by  his  preparations,  and  he  dedicated  his  mornings 
from  fun-rife  to  eight  o’clock,  the  hour  (or  breakfaft, 
entirely  to  his  anatomical  purfuits.  To  thefe  he  added 
fuch  parts  of  the  day  as  were  not  engaged  in  attending 
his  patients, 

Theknowledge  he  derived  from  his  favourite  ftudies, 
he  conllantly  applied  to  the  improvement  of  the  art  of 
furgcry ; and  omitted  no  opportunity  of  examining 
morbid  bodies,  from  which  he  made  a collection  of 
faCts  that  are  invaluable,  as  they  tend  to  explain  the 
real  caufes  of  fymptoms,  which  during  life  could  not 
be  exactly  afcertained ; the  judgement  of  the  practi- 
tioner being  too  frequently  mi  fled  by  theoretical  opi- 
nions, and  delufive  fenfations  of  the  patients. 

In  the  practice  of  furgery,  where  cafes  occurred  in 
which  the  operations  proved  inadequate  to  their  inten- 
tion, he  always  inveftigated  with  uncommon  attention 
the  caufes  of  that  want  of  fuccefs,  and  in  this  way  de- 
tected many  fallacies,  as  well  as  made  fome  important 
difcoveries  in  the  healing  art.  He  detected  the  caufe 
of  failure,  common  to  all  the  operations  in  ufe  for  the 
radical  cure  of  the  hydrocele,  and  was  enabled  to  pro- 
pofe  a mode  of  operating*  in  which  that  event  can 
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with  certainty  be  avoided.  He  afcertained,  by  expe- 
riments and  obfervations,  that  expofure  to  atmofphe- 
rical  air  (imply  can  neither  produce  nor  increafe  in- 
flammation. He  difcovered  in  the  blood  fo  many 
phenomena  connedted  with  life,  and  not  to  be  referred 
to  any  other  caufe,  that  he  confidered  it  as  alive  in  its 
fluid  (late. 

He  improved  the  operation  for  the  fiftula  lachrymalis, 
by  removing  a circular  portion  of  the  os  unguis,  in- 
ftead  of  breaking  it  down  with  the  point  of  a trochar. 
He  alfo  difcovered,  that  the  gaftric  juice  had  a power 
when  the  ftomach  w'as  dead  of  difiblving  it ; and  gave 
to  the  royal  fociety  a paper  on  this  fubjedt,  which  is 
publifhed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions. 

In  the  winter  of  1773,  he  formed  a plan  of  giving 
a courfe  of  lectures  on  the  theory  and  principles  of 
furgery,  with  a view  of  laying  before  the  public  his 
own  opinions  upon  that  fubjedt.  For  two  winters  he 
read  his  ledtures  gratis  to  the  pupils  of  St.  George’s 
hofp'ital,  and  in  1775  gave  a courfe  for  money,  upon 
the  fame  terms  as  the  other  teachers  in  the  different 
branches  of  medicine  and  furgery. 

Giving  ledtures  was  always  particularly  unpleafant 
to  him,  fo  that  the  defire  of  fubmitting  his  opinions  to 
the  world,  and  learning  their  general  eftimation,  was 
fcarcely  fufficient  to  overcome  his  natural  difhke  to 
fpeaking  in  public.  Fie  never  gave  the  firft  lecture  of 
his  courfe  without  fwallowing  thirty  drops  of  laudanum, 
to  take  off  the  effedts  of  his  uneafinefs. 

It  is  curious,  that  the  fundamental  dodtrines  of  thefe 
ledtures  fhould  be  the  laft  of  his  publications ; and  that 
his  anxiety  to  render  them  complete  fhould  make  him 
patiently  revife  and  corredt  them  for  twenty  years, 
before  he  gave  them  to  the  prefs.  We  learn  from 
thefe  circumftances,  both  his  diffidence  refpe&ing 
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himfelf,  and  the  value  which  he  placed  upon  his  future 
reputation. 

Comparative  anatomy  may  be  confidered  as  the 
purfuit  in  which  Mr.  Hunter  was  confhntly  em- 
ployed. No  opportunity  efcaped  him.  In  the  year 
1773,  at  the  requeft  of  his  friend  Mr.  Walfh,  he  dif- 
fered the  torpedo,  and  laid  before  the  royal  fociety 
an  account  of  its  electrical  organs. 

A young  elephant,  which  had  been  prefented  to  the 
queen  by  Sir  Robert  Barker,  died,  and  the  body  was 
given  to  Dr.  Hunter,  which  afforded  Mr.  Hunter 
an  opportunity  of  examining  the  ftrudture  of  that  ani  - 
mal by  aflifting  his  brother  in  the  difledtion  : fince  that 
time  two  other  elephants  died  in  the  queen's  menagerie, 
both  of  which  came  under  Mr.  Hunter's  exa- 
mination. 

In  1774,  he  publifhed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
adtions  an  account  of  certain  receptacles  of  air  in  birds, 
which  communicate  with  the  lungs,  and  are  lodged 
both  among  the  flefhy  parts  and  hollow  bones  of  thefe 
animals ; and  a paper  on  the  gillaroo  trout,  com- 
monly called  in  Ireland  the  gizzard  trout. 

In  i775,feveral  animals  of  that  fpecies  called  the  gym- 
notus  eledtricus  of  Surinam  were  brought  alive  to  this 
Country,  and  by  their  electrical  properties  very  much 
excited  the  public  attention.  Mr.  Walfh,  defirous 
of  purfuing  his  inveftigations  of  animal  eledtricity,  and 
to  give  his  friend  Mr.  Hunter  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining them,  purchafed  thofe  that  died.  An  ac- 
count of  their  eledtrical  organs  was  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Hunter,  and  publifhed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
adtions.  In  the  fame  volume,  there  is  a paper  of  his, 
containing  experiments  on  animals  and  vegetables  re- 
fpedting  their  power  of  producing  heat. 

In  January  1776,  Mr.  Hunter  was  appointed 
furgeon- extraordinary  to  his  majefty  ; and  in  the  fpring 
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he  gave  to  the  royal  fociety  a paper  on  the  beft  mode 
of  recovering  drowned  perfons.  In  the  autumn  of  the 
fame  year  he  was  taken  extremely  ill,  and  being  ad- 
vifed  to  try  Bath  waters,  he  gradually  recovered. 

In  177 8,  he  publifhed  the  fecond  part  of  his  treatife 
on  the  teeth  ; he  publifhed  alfo  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfaftions  a paper  on  the  heat  of  animals  and 
vegetables. 

In  1779,  he  publifhed  his  account  of  the  Free  Mar- 
tin in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions. 

In  1780,  he  laid  before  the  royal  fociety  an  ac- 
count of  a woman  who  had  the  fmall-  pox  during 
pregnancy,  where  the  difeafe  feemed  to  have  commu- 
nicated to  the  foetus. 

In  1781,  he  was  defied  a fellow  of  the  royal  fo- 
dety  of  fciences  and  belles  lettres,  at  Gottenburg. 

In  1782,  he  gave  the  royal  fociety  a paper  on 
the  organ  of  hearing  in  fifties.  Befide  the  papers 
which  he  prefented  to  that  learned  body,  he  read  fix 
Croonian  leftures  on  the  fubjeft  of  mufcular  aftion, 
for  the  years  1776,  1778,  1779,  1780,  1781,  and 
1782.  His  obfervations  on  the  mufcular  action  of 
the  blood  veffels  were  laid  before  the  royal  fociety 
in  1780,  and  yet  he  delayed  publifhing  them  till  his 
obfervations  on  the  blood  and  inflammation  were  ar- 
ranged. 

In  1783,  he  was  chofenrinto  the  royal  fociety 
of  medicine,  and  royal  academy  of  furgery  in 
Paris. 

In  this  year,  the  leafe  of  his  houfe  in  Jermyn-ftreet 
having  expired,  and  his  collection  being  now  too  large 
to  be  contained  in  his  dwelling-houfe,  he  purchafed 
the  leafe  of  a large  houfe  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Leicetter- 
fquare,  and  the  whole  lot  of  ground  extending  to  Cattle- 
ttreet,  on  which  there  was  another  houfe.  In  the  midule 
ipace  between  the  two  houfes  he  erefted  a building  for 
• 4 his 
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his  collection ; upon  this  building  he  expended  above 
three  thoufand  pounds,  and,  unfortunately  for  his  family* 
the  leafe  did  riot  extend  beyond  twenty-four  years. 

In  the  building  formed  for  the  collection,  there  was 
a room  fifty- two  feet  long  by  twenty-eight  feet  wide, 
lighted  from  the  top,  and  having  a gallery  all  round 
for  containing  his  preparations.  Under  this  were  two 
aparrments^  one  for  his  leCtures,  and  the  other  with 
no  particular  defti  nation  at  firft,  but  afterwards  made 
ufe  of  for  weekly  meetings  of  medical  friends  during 
the  winter.  To  this  building  the  houfe  in  Caltle- 
ftreet  was  entirely  fubfervient ; and  the  rooms  in  it 
were  ufed  for  the  different  branches  in  human  and 
comparative  anatomy. 

In  1784,  Mr.  Hunter  was  advanced  to  a very 
confiderable  fhare  of  private  praCtice,  and  a {till  greater 
fhare  of  the  public  confidence.  His  collection  had 
increafed  with  his  income.  In  this  he  was  materially 
affifted  by  the  friendfhip  of  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  who 
not  only  allowed  him,  to  take  any  of  his  own  fpeci- 
'mens,  but  procured  him  every  curious  animal  produc- 
tion in  his  power,  and  afterwards  divided  between  him 
and  the  Britifh  mufeum,  all  the  fpecimens  of  animals 
he  had  collected  in  his  voyage  round  the  world.  To 
his  friends,  the  hon.  Mr.  Charles  Greville  and  Mr. 
Walfh,  he  was  alfo  under  particular  obligations. 

In  . April  1785,  the  new  room  was  completed,  and 
Mr.  Home  devoted  the  whole  of  the  fummer  to  the 
objeft  of  affifting  him  in  moving  his  preparations* 
and  arranging  them  in  their  proper  order.  Mr.  Bell 
and  Mr.  Andre  were  alfo  conftantly  employed  in  this 
bufinefs. 

At  this  period,  Mr.  Hunter  may  be  confidered  as  at 
the  height  of  his  chirurgical  career ; his  mind  and  body 
were  both  in  their  full  vigour.  His  hands  were  ca- 
pable of  performing  whatever  was  fuggefted  by  his 
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mind,  and  his  judgement  was  matured  by  former  ex- 
perience. He  difcovered  a new  mode'of  performing  the 
operation  for  the  popiitaeal  aneurifm,  by  taking  up  the 
femoral  artery  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  thigh,  with- 
out doing  any  thing  to  the  tumor  in  the  ham.  The 
fafety  and  efficacy  of  this  mode  have  been  confirmed 
by  many  fubfequent  trials,  and  it  mud  be  allowed  to 
(land  very  high  among  the  modern  improvements  in 
furgerv.  * 

Mr.  Hunter,  we  believe,  was  one  of  the  firft  who 
taught,  that  cutting  out  the  part  was  the  only  mode  of 
preventing  the  hydrophobia  ; and  he  extended  the  time 
in  which  that  might  be  done,  with  every  probability  of 
fuccefs,  beyond  the  period  generally  believed.  This 
dodtrine,  in  favour  of  cutting  out  the  part,  met  with 
the  fcrongeft  confirmation  by  two  melancholy  cafes, 
in  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  parts,  and  number- 
kfs  fcratches  on  the  (kins,  it  was  impoffible  to  remove 
them.  Though  caudic  was  applied  to  every  part  that 
had  a vifible  mark,  and  every  other  precaution  made 
ufe  of  that  was  judged  prudent,  the  wounds  in  both 
indances  proved  fatal. 

If  we  confider  Mr.  Hunter  at  this  period  of  his 
life,  it  wall  afford  us  a drong  pidture  of  the  turn  of  his 
mind,  of  his  defire  to  acquire  knowledge,  and  his  un- 
remitting affiduity  in  profecuting  whatever  was  the 
objedl  of  his  attention.  He  was  engaged  in  a very  ex- 
tenfive  private  pradtice  ; he  was  furgeon  to  St.  George's 
hofpital ; he  was  giving  a very  long  courfe  of  ledlures 
in  the  winter ; he  was  carrying  on  his  inquiries  in  com- 
parative anatomy;  had  a fchool  of  practical  human 

* Vide  the  fecond  “ Medical  Spectator  extraordinary,”  in  which 
the  merits  of  the  operation  are  fully  confidered,  and  a lafer  and  more 
eff.  ftual  remedy  is  clearly  pointed  out. 
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anatomy  in  his  own  houfe,  and  was  conftantly  employed 
in  fome  experiments  refpe&ing  the  animal  oeconomy. 

He  was  always  felicitous  for  fome  improvement  in 
medical  education ; and,  with  the  alTiflance  of  Dr. 
Fordyce,  inftituted  a medical  focietv,  which  he  allowed 
td  meet  in  his  lecture  rooms,  and  of  which  he  was 
» chofen  one  of  the  patrons.  This  fociety,  called  the 
Lyceum  Medicum  Londinenfe,  under  his  aufpices  and 
thofe  of  Dr.  Fordyce,  has  acquired  confiderable  re- 
putation, both  from  the  number  and  merits  of  its 
members. 

In  the  year  1786,  in  confequence  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  Middleton,  Mr.  Hunter  was  appointed  deputy 
furgeom general  to  the  army.  He  now  publifhed  his 
work  upon  the  venereal  difeafe,  which  had  been  long 
expedted  by  the  public,  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
rapid  fale  of  the  firft  edition,  thefe  expectations  have 
not  been  difappointed.  He  alfo  publifhed  a work, 
entitled,  <c  Obfervations  on  certain  Parts  of  the  Animal 
(Economy.”  In  this  work  he  has  cojle&ed  feveral  of 
his  papers  inferred  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaclions, 
which  related  to  the  fubjeft,  having  permifhon  from 
the  prefident  and  council  of  the  royal  fociety  to  re- 
print them  : there  are  alfo  obfervations  upon  fome 
other  parts  of  the  animal  oeconomy,  which  had  not 
before  been  publifhed.  This  work  met  with  a very 
ready  fale.  It  is  to  be  confidered  among  the  peculi- 
arities of  his  character,  that  he  chofe  to  have  his  works 
printed  and  publifhed  in  his  own  houfe,  where  they 
were  alfo  fold ; but  finding  this  meafure  to  bear  hard 
upon  the  bookfellers,  in  a way  which  had  not  been  ex- 
plained, the  fecond  editions  were  fold  by  Mr.  John  fan, 
in  St.  Paul’s  Church-yard,  and  Mr.  Nicol,  in  Fall- 
mall. 
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In  the  fpring  of  this  year,  Mr.  Hunter  had  a fe-< 
vere  illnefs,  which  confined  him  to  his  bed,  and  ren- 
dered him  incapable  of  attending  to  any  kind  of  bufi- 
nefs.  His  recovery  was  very  flow,  and  his  health 
received  fo  fevere  a fhock,  that  he  was  never  after- 
wards entirely  free  from  complaint,  or  cap  ble  of  his 
ufual  bodily  exertions.  After  his  recovery  from  this 
Illnefs,  he  had  frequent  afFedlions  of  his  heart  upon 
every  occafion  that  agitated  his  mind,  or  required  any 
fudden  exertion  of  his  body. 

J 

In  the  year  1787,  he  gave  a paper  to  the  royal  fo- 
ciety,  containing  an  experiment  to  determine  the  effedt 
of  extirpating  one  ovarium  on  the  number  of  young ; 
a paper  in  which  the  wolf,  jackal,  and  dog,  are  proved 
to  be  of  the  fame  fpecies  3 and  a third  upon  the  ana- 
tomy of  the  whale  tribe.  Thefe  papers  procured  him 
the  honour  of  receiving  Sir  John  Copley’s  annual 
gold  medal,  given  as  a mark  of  diftinguifhed  abilities. 

Thefe  labours  fhew,  that  the  decline  of  his  health, 
although  it  diminifhed  his  exertions,  by  no  means 
abated  his  ardour  for  the  inquiries  in  which  he  was 
engaged. 

In  July,  he  was  chofen  a member  of  the  American 
philofophical  fociety.  He  now  applied  to  the  gover- 
nors of  St.  George’s  hofpital  to  be  allowed,  on  account 
of  his  health,  an  afiiftant-  furgeon,  which  they  very 
readily  granted,  and  Mr.  Home  was  appointed  to  that 
office. 

His  collection,  which  had  been  the  great  object  of 
his  life,  both  as  a purfuit  and  an  amufement,  was  now 
brought  into  a ftate  of  arrangement,  and  gave  him  at 
length  the  fatisfactipn  o f fhewing  to  the  public  a le- 
vies of  anatomical  faffs,  formed  into  a fyftem,  by  which 
the  ceconomy  of  animal  life  was  illuftrated.  file 
{hewed  it  to  his  friends  and  acquaintances  twice  a year, 
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in  October  to  medical  gentlemen,  and  in  May  to  no- 
blemen and  gentlemen  ; this  cuflom  he  continued  to 
his  death. 

In  the  year  1789,  Mr.  Bell,  who  was  become  a 
very  fkilful  anatomift,  and  good  practical  furgeon, 
received  an  appointment  as  afflftant-  furgeon  to  the 
ifland  of  Sumatra,  in  the  fervice  of  the  hon.  Eaft- India 
company.  This  appointment,  procured  by  the  friend- 
fhip  of  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  he  accepted  with  a double 
view,  the  one  to  improve  his  fortune,  the  other  to 
. colleCt  fpecimens  in  natural  hiftory.  In  both  of  thefe 
purfuits,  he  was  fuccefsful  beyond  his  mod  fan- 
guine  expectations  : he  fent  home  very  rare  fpecimens 
of  animals  and  corals,  and  two  papers,  fince  printed 
in  the  Philofophical  TranfaCtions,  one  on  the  double- 
horned rhinoceros,  the  other  giving  a defeription  of 
an  uncommonly  formed  fifh  ; but,  unfortunately  for 
fcience,  he  died  of  a fever,  very  much  regretted  by 
his  friends,  in  the  year  1792. 

In  the  year  1790,  Mr.  Hunter,  finding  that  his 
courfe  of  leCtures  took  up  fo  much  of  his  time  that  he 
was  unable  to  correct  his  other  papers,  he  gave  it  up 
to  Mr.  Home.  As  a previous  ftep  to  this  arrange- 
ment, Mr.  Home  had  delivered  the  courle  for  the  two 
preceding  fummers.  Mr.  Hunter  now  began  to  pre- 
pare for  the  prefs  his  cc  Treatife  on  the  Blood,  In- 
flammation, and  Gunfhot  Wounds  and  intended, 
as  foon  as  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  to  give  a 
courfe  of  practical  leCtures  in  furgery,  for  which  he  had 
for  many  years  been  collecting  materials  ; thefe  were  fo 
far  advanced,  that  another  winter,  had  he  lived,  would 
have  finifhed  them. 

Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Adair,  which  happened  in 
this  year,  Mr.  Hunter  was  appointed  infpeCtor-ge- 
neral  of  hofpitals,  and  furgeon-general  of  the  army. 
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He  was  alfo  elected  a member  of  the  royal  college  of 
furgeons  in  Ireland. 

In  the  year  1791,  he  was  fo  much  engaged  in  the 
tiuties  of  his  office,  as  furgeon -general  to  the  army, 
-«,#d  his  private  practice,  that  he  had  little  time  to  be- 
llow upon  his  fcientific  objefts ; but  his  leifure  time, 
fmall  as  it  was,  he  wholly  devoted  to  them. 

In  1792,  he  was  eledled  an  honorary  member  of 
, the  chirurgo  phyfical  fociety  of  Edinburgh,  and  was 
chofen  one  of  the  vice-prefidents  of  the  veterinary 
college,  then  firft  eftabliffied  in  London.  He  pub- 
liffied  in  the  T ran  fadt  ions  of  the  fociety  for  the  im- 
provement of  medical  and  chirurgical  knowledge,  of 
which  fociety  he  was  one  of  the  original  members, 
and  a zealous  promoter,  three  papers  on  the  follow- 
ing fubjedls : upon  the  Treatment  of  inflamed  Veins ; 
on  Introfufception  ; and  on  a Mode  of  conveying  Food 
into  the  Stomach,  in  Cafes  of  Paralyfis  of  the  QEfo- 
phagus. 

He  finiffied  his  Obfervations  on  the  (Economy  of 
Bees,  and  prefented  them  to  the  royal  fociety.  Thele 
obfervations  were  made  at  Earl’s  Court,  and  had 
engaged  his  attention  for  many  years ; every  inquiry 
into  the  ceconomy  of  thefe  infedts  had  been  attended 
by  almoft  iijfurmountable  difficulties  5 but  thefe  proved 
to  him  only  an  incitement ; and  the  contrivances  he  em- 
ployed, to  bring  the  different  operations  of  thefe  inde- 
fatigable animals  to  view,  were  almoft  without  end. 

Earl’s  Court  to  Mr.  Hunter  was  a retirement 
from  the  fatigues  of  his  profeffion  ; but  in  no  refpedt  a 
retreat  from  his  labours  ; there,  on  the  contrary,  they 
were  carried  on  with  lefs  interruption,  and  with  an  un- 
wearied perfeverance.  From  the  year  1792,  till  his 
death,  he  made  it  his  cuftom  to  fleep  there  d tiring  tho 
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autumn  months,  corning  to  town  only  during  the  hours 
of  bufinefs  in  the  forenoon,  and  returning  to  dinner. 

It  was  there  he  carried  on  his  experiments  ondi- 
gedion,  on  exfoliation,  on  the  tranfplanting  of  teeth 
into  the  combs  of  cocks,  and  all  his  other  invediga- 
tions  on  the  animal  ceconomy,  as  well  in  health  as  in 
difeafe.  The  common  bee  was  not  alone  the  fubjeCt 
of  his  obfervation  i but  the  wafp,  hornet,  and  thelefs 
known  kind  of  bees,  were  alfo  objects  of  his  atten- 
tion. It  was  there  he  made  the  feries  of  preparations 
of  the  external  and  internal  changes  of  the  filk-worm  ; 

* alfo  a feries  of  the  incubation  of  the  egg,  with  a very 
valuable  fet  of  drawings  of  the  whole  feries.  The 
growth  of  vegetables  alfo  was  a favourite  fubjeCt  of 
inquiry,  and  one  on  which  he  was  always  engaged  in 
.making  experiments. 

The  collection  of  comparative  anatomy  which  Mr. 
Hu  nter  has  left,  and  which  may  be  confidered  as  the 
great  object  of  his  life,  muft  be  allowed  to  be  a proof 
of  talents,  affiduity,  and  labour,  that  cannot  be  con- 
templated without  furprize  and  admiration.  In  this 
collection,  we  find  an  attempt  to  expofe  to  view  the 
gradations  of  nature,  from  the  mod  fimple  date  in 
which  life  is  found  to'exid,  up  to  the  mod  perfect  and 
mod  complex  of  the  animal  creation,  — man  himfeif. 

By  the  powers  of  his  art,  this  collector  has  been 
enabled  fo  to  expofe,  and  preferve  in  fpirits,  or  in  a 
dried  date,  the  different  parts  of  animal  bodies  in- 
tended for  fimilar  ufes,  that  the  various  links  of  the 
chain  of  perfection  are  readily  followed,  and  may  be 
dearly  underdood.  This  collection  of  anatomical 
faCts  is  arranged  according  to  the  fubjeCts  they  are  in- 
tended to  illudrate,  which  are  placed  in  the  following 
order : fird,  parts  condruCted  for  motion ; fecondly, 
parts  cflential  to  animals  refpeCting  their  own  internal 
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eeconomy  ; thirdly,  parts  fuperadded  for  purpofes  con- 
ncdted  with  external  objedls;  fourthly,  parts  for  the 
propagation  of  the  fpecies,  and  maintenance  or  fup- 
port  of  the  young. 

The  firft  clafs  exhibits  the  fap  of  vegetables,  and  the 
blood  of  animals,  from  which  fluids  all  the  different 
parts  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  creation  are  formed, 
fupported,  and  increafed.  Thefe  fluids  being  more 
and  more  compounded,  as  the  vegetables  and  animals 
become  more  perfect,  are  coagulated  and  form  a re- 
gular ieries.  The  fap  of  many  plants  does  not  coagu- 
late fpontaneoufly,  but  is  made  to  undergo  this  change 
by  adding  the  extrad:  of  Goulard,  in  this  refpedt  dif- 
fering from  water ; the  fap  of  fuch  plants  is*  confidered 
as  the  moft  fimple : in  the  onion  there  is  a fpontanecus 
coagulation ; in  infefts  the  blood  coagulates,  but  is 
without  colour ; in  the  amphibia  colour  is  fuperadded. 
The  moving  power  of  animals,  from  the  fimple  ftraight 
mufcle  to  the  moft  complicated  ftrudture  of  that 
organ,  with  different  applications  of  elaftic  ligaments, 
form  a fecond  feries.  The  growth  of  bone,  horn, 
and  fhell,  come  next  in  order ; and  the  joints  which 
admit  of  their  moving  readily  on  one  another,  finifh 
this  fubjed:. 

The  fecond  clafs  begins  with  thofe  animals  of  the 
hydatid  kind,  which  receive  nourifhment,  like  vege- 
tables, from  their  external  furface,  having  no  mouth, 
1 hen  follow  thofe  which  have  fimply  a bag  or  ftomach, 
with  one  opening,  as  the  polypus,  having  no  organs  of 
generation,  as  every  part  of  the  bag  is  endowed  with 
that  power ; but  in  the  leech  the  flrudure  becomes 
more  complex,  for  although  the  animal  is  compofed 
of  a bag  with  only  one  opening,  the  organs  of  gene- 
ration, brain,  and  nerves,  are  fuperadded;  and  thence 
a gradual  feries  is  continued  to  thofe  animals,  in  which 
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the  ftomach  forms  only  a diftinft  part  of  the  animal, 
for  the  purpofe  of  digeftion.  The  ftomachs  them- 
felves  were  alfo  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  fimpli- 
city.  Firft,  the  true  membranous  digefting  ftomach  ; 
then  thole  with  the  addition  of  crops,  and  other  bags, 
to  prepare  the  food  for  digeftion,  as  in  the  ruminating 
tribe ; and,  laftly,  thofe  with  gizzards.  Annexed  to 
the  ftomachs  is  a very  complete  and  extenfive  feries 
of  teeth,  which  are  varied  according  to  the  kind  of 
food  and  ftomach. 

After  the  ftomachs  are  the  different  appearances 
of  the  inteftinal  canal,  which  exhibit  almoft  an  infinite 
variety  in  the  ftrufture  of  their  internal  furface,  from 
which  the  aliment  is  abforbed.  The  quantity  of  fur- 
face  is  increafed  in  fome  by  tranfverfe  folds,  in  fome 
by  fpiral  or  longitudinal  ones,  and  in  others  by  a lo- 
culated  ftrufture,  as  in  the  whale. 

To  thefe  are  added  the  glands  connected  with  the 
Inteftines,  as  the  liver,  pancreas,  and  fpleen,  which 
may  properly  be  confidered  as  appendages. 

After  digeftion  follows  the  fyftem  of  abforbing  vef- 
fels,  the  fimpleft  being  the  roots  of  plants,  after  w7hich 
are  the  lymphatic  and  ladfeal  veffels  of  different  ani- 
mals. Thefe  in  the  human  fubjeft  and  the  elephant 
are  fmall,  and  in  the  turtle  large  and  more  numerous; 
but  in  the  fpermaceti  whale,  where  they  are  employed 
for  conveying  the  fpermaceti,  of  a fize  infinitely  be- 
yond what  is  met  with  in  any  other  animal.  To  thefe 
are  annexed  the  thoracic  dudls  in  different  animals. 

The  natural  order,  in  following  the  courfe  of  the  ali- 
ment from  the  ftomach  as  a guide,  leads  from  the 
abforbents  to  the  heart,  which  in  the  caterpillar  is  a 
fimple  canal,  or  artery  running  along  the  middle  of  the 
back  of  the  animal,  admitting  of  undulation  of  the 
blood , from  this  fimple  ftrudture  it  becomes,  in  diffe- 
rent 
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rent  animals,  by  fmall  additions,  more  and  more  corru 
plex,  till  it  arrives  at  the  degree  of  perfedtion  which 
is  difplayed  in  the  organization  of  the  human  heart. 
Thefe  are  followed  by  the  different  ftrudlures  of  valves 
in  the  arteries  and  veins,  and  the  coats  of  thefe  vefTels. 
Then  the  lungs  are  fhewn  in  all  their  gradations,  from 
the  fimple  vafcular  lining  of  the  egg  fhell,  which 
ferves  as  lungs  for  the  chicken,  to  thofe  of  the  more 
perfedt  animals.  In  one  inflance,  viz.  that  of  the 
fyren,  both  gills  and  lungs  are  feen  in  the  fame  animal. 
The  windpipe  and  larynx  are  then  fhewn  under  all 
their  different  forms.  The  kidneys,  which  feparate 
the  fuperfluous  fluids  from  the  circulation,  make  the 
lafl  part  of  this  fubjedh 

The  third  clafs  takes  up  the  mod  fimple  ft  ate  of  the 
brain,  which  is  in  die  leech  a fingle  nerve  with  ramifica* 
tions.  In  the  fnail,  the  brain  forms  a circular  nerve^ 
through  the  middle  of  which  paffes  the  cefophagus, 
from  which  circle  there  are  branches  going  to  every 
part  of  the  fkin  of  the  animal.  In  the  infedt  the  brain 
has  a more  compadt  form;  in  fifli  it  is  larger,  but  ftill 
more  fo  in  birds,  gradually  increafing  in  fize,  as  the 
animal  is  endowed  with  a greater  degree  of  fagacity, 
till  at  laft  it  becomes  the  large  complex  organ  found  in 
the  elephant  and  in  the  human  fubjedh  The  coverings 
of  the  brain,  and  the  ganglions  and  peculiarities  of  the 
nerves,  are  annexed.  The  organs  of  fenfe  are  arranged 
in  the  order  of  their  fimplicity,  beginning  with  that  of 
touch,  which  is  only  a villous  vafcular  furface,  the 
villi  very  there  where  the  impreffion  is  to  be  made 
through  a thin  cuticle,  as  in  the  human  finger  ; very 
long  where  the  covering  is  rhick,  as  the  hoof  of  the 
horfe.  The  organ  of  tafte  is  only  a modification  of 
touch,  and  therefore  nothing  in  the  organization  is 
different,  but  the  varieties  in  ftrudture  adapting  the 
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tongue  for  different  purpofes,  are  numerous : in  many 
animals  it  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  a hand,  to  bring 
the  food  to  the  mouth,  as  in  many  fhell-fifh,  the  ant- 
bear,  wood-pecker,  and  camelion.  Connected  with 
the  tongue  are  the  fauces,  which  in  many  animals 
have  peculiarities:  in  the  cleftric  eel  they  have  a very 
curious  carunculated  irregular  appearance ; but  they 
are  yet  more  extraordinary  in  the  camel,  which  has 
an  apparatus  to  moiften  the  parts,  fo  as  to  prevent  the 
painful  fenfation  of  third,  thus  adapting  the  animal  to 
the  Tandy  deferts,  which  it  is  deftined  to  inhabit ; this 
Apparatus  confifts  of  a large  bag  hanging  down  feve- 
ral  inches  in  the  fauces,  and  attached  to  the  palate, 
which  the  animals  can  at  pleafure  move  up  and  down, 
in  order  to  lubricate  the  fauces.  The  organ  of  fmell 
is  varioufly  conftrudted,  and  is  more  complicated  in 
many  animals  than  in  man,  as  in  the  lion  and  fea- 
cow.  The  organ  of  hearing  in  fiih  confifts  of  three 
femicircular  canals,  but  is  much  more  complex  in  land 
animals.  The  organ  of  feeing  is  different  in  thofe 
animals  which  are  formed  to  fee  in  water,  and  in  thofe 
which  fee  in  air:  it  differs  again  in  thofe  which  are  to 
fee  with  little  or  with  much  light ; all  thefe  peculiari- 
ties are  illuftrated  by  preparations.  The  pigmentum 
of  the  eye  in  fome  ftfh  refembles  polilhed  filver ; in 
ruminating  animals,  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye  it  has 
a greenifh  hue  ; in  the  lion  and  cat  kind,  a portion  of 
the  bottom  is  white  ; but,  as  a general  principle,  the 
colour  of  the  pigmentum  is  the  fame  as  the  rete  mu- 
cofum  of  the  fkin  of  the  animal,  being  white  in  white 
animals,  and  black  in  very  dark  ones. 

i 

After  the  brain  and  fenfes  are  arranged  the  cellular 
membrane,  and  animal  oils ; which  are  followed  by 
the  external  coverings.  Thefe  are  divided  into  the  dif- 
ferent kinds,  as  hair,  feathers,  feales,  &c*  with  the 
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the  rete  mucofum,  or  that  membrane  which  is  inter- 
pofecl  between  the  true  lldn  and  the  fcarf  fkin,  and 
which  gives  the  peculiar  colour.  Added  to  thefe  are 
the  parts  peculiar  to  different  animals  for  offence  and 
defence,  as  fpurs,  hoofs,  horns,  flings,  and  alfo  elec- 
tric organs.  There  follow  next  fuch  peculiar  ftruftures 
as  occur  in  certain  tribes  of  animals,  as  the  air  blad- 
ders in  hill,  &c. 

The  fourth  clafs  begins  with  thofe  animals,  which 

have  no  diflindt  parts  allotted  for  generation,  that  power 

being  diffufed  over  the  whole  animal.  In  thefe  the 

young  grow  out  of  the  old,  as  in  the  coral  and  polypi: 

and  next  in  order  come  the  hermaphrodite  organs  both 

of  plants  and  of  animals.  The  male  organs  are  then 

taken  up  as  a diftindt  fubjedl,  firft  in  plants  and  then  in 

animals,  both  at  the  times  in  which  they  do  not  breed, 

¥ 

and  in  the  breeding  feafon,  to  fhew  their  different 
Rates  ; to  thefe  are  added  a number  of  parts  which  an- 
fvver  fecondary  purpofes  in  generation,  and  may  be  con- 
fide red  as  appendages. 

The  female  organs  are  firfh  exhibited  in  the  maiden 
Hate,  in  every  clafs  of  animals,  demonftrating  the 
fliape  and  length  of  the  ovidu&s,  the  form  of  the  uterus, 
the  length  of  its  horns,  with  the  varieties  in  their  flruc- 
ture,  and  the  inflances  in  which  thefe  horns  are  en- 
tirely wanting,  as  in  lome  monkies : to  winch  are 
added  the  peculiarities  refpedling  the  hymen.  They 
are  then  exemplified  in  the  impregnated  Rate,  begin- 
ning with  the  feeds  of  vegetables,  and  thofe  which  have 
both  feeds  and  young  fhoots,  as  the  onion.  The  eggs 
of  infefts  follow  next,  with  their  changes,  particularly 
of  the  filkworm.  The  fpawn  of  fifh  are  next  fhevvn  ; 
fill!  in  thofe  which  have  eggs,  and  then  in  thole  which 
have  their  eggs  hatched  in  the  ovidu£ts>  as  the 
dog-fifh. 
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The  arrangement  next  proceeds  to  the  formation 
and  incubation  of  the  egg  in  the  fowl,  and  the  pro- 
cefs  of  foetation  in  the  quadruped,  with  their  peculia- 
rities, and  the  different  ftrudtures  and  appearances  of 
the  after-birth.  Added  to  thefeare  the  peculiarities  of 
the  fcetus,  and  the  different  modes  by  which  the  mother 
gives  nourifhment  to  her  young. 

In  this  collection,  befide  the  preparation  of  the  parts 
themfelves,  in  fpirits,  in  a dried  date,  or  corroded,  fo 
as  to  give  the  inofl  accurate  idea  of  their  ftruCture, 
there  is  a confiderable  number  of  very  valuable  draw- 
ings, to  fhew  the  progrefs  of  different  proceffes  in  the 
animal  ceconomy,  together  with  fuch  appearances  as 
were  not  capable  of  being  preferved. 

This  fketch  will  give  an  idea,  but  a very  inadequate 
one,  of  the  fyftem  which  is  comprehended  in  Mr, 
Hunter's  collection.  It  alfo  includes  a very  large 
ieries  of  whole  animals  in  fpirits,  arranged  according 
to  their  internal  druCture,  and  many  of  the  mod  rare 
fpecimens  of  preferved  animals  in  this  country,  as  the 
Camelopardalis,  guanica,  hippopotamus,  tapir,  argus- 
pheafant,  &c. 

There  is  alfo  a feries  of  fkulls  of  different  animals, 
to  fhew  their  peculiarities ; and  fkeletons  of  almoft 
every  known  genus  of  animals.  There  is  a large  col- 
lection of  fhells  and  infeCts : a prodigious  number  of 
calculi  of  different  forts  from  the  urinary  and  gall- 
bladders, the  flomach  and  intcfbinal  canal : there  are 
likewife  the  mod  uncommon  deviations  from  the  natu- 
ral druCture,  both  in  man  and  in  other  animals,  pre- 
ferved in  fpirits  or  in  a dried  date:  the  mod  extraor- 
dinary fpecimens  of  this  kind  are,  a double  human 
uterus,  one  of  the  parts  pregnant,  and  a double  hu- 
man fkull  perfectly  formed,  the  one  upon  the  top  of  the 
other.  To  make  this  collection  more  complete  in 
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every  fubjed  conneded  with  comparative  anatomy,  1$ 
added  one  of  the  largeft  and  moft  feled  colledions  of 
extraneous  foffils,  that  can  be  feen  in  this  country. 

Mr.  PI un ter  was  a very  healthy  man  for  the  firft 
forty  years  of  his  life ; and,  if  we  except  an  inflamma- 
tion of  his  lungs  in  the  year  1759,  occafioned  mod 
probably  by  his  attention  to  anatomical  purfuits,  he  had 
no  complaint  of  any  confequence  during  that  period. 
In  the  fpring  of  17  69,  he  had  a regular  fit  of  the  gout, 
which  returned  the  three  following  fprings  ; and  in 
2773,  having  met  with  fomething  which  very  forcibly 
affeded  his  mind,  he  was  attacked  with  a pain  in  the 
ftomach,  about  the  pylorus  : it  was  the  fenfation  pecu- 
liar to  thole  parts,  and  became  fo  violent  that  he  tried 
change  of  pofition  to  procure  eafe,  but  could  find  no 
relief : he  took  a fpoonful  of  tindure  of  rhubarb  with 
thirty  drops  of  laudanum,  without  the  fmalleft  benefit. 
While  he  was  walking  about  the  room  he  call  his  eyes 
on  the  looking- glafs,  and  obferveci  his  countenance  to 
be  pale,  his  lips  white,  giving  the  appearance  of  a dead 
man ; this  alarmed  him,  and  led  him  to  feel  for  his 
pulfe,  but  he  found  none  in  either  arm : he  now- 
thought  his  complaint  ferious  : feveral  phyficians  of  his 
acquaintance  were  then  fent  for,  Dr.  William  Hunter, 
Sir  George  Baker,  Dr.  Huck  Saunders,  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Fo'rdyce,  all  came,  but  could  find  no  pulfe;  the 
pain  {till  continued,  and  he  found  himfelf  at  times  not 
breathing.  Being  afraid  of  death  foon  taking  place  if 
he  did  not  breathe,  he  produced  the  voluntary  ad  of 
breathing,  by  working  his  lungs  by  the  power  of  the 
will 3 the  fenfitive  principle,  with  all  its  effects  on  the 
machine,  hot  being  in  the  leaf:  affeded  by  the  complaint. 
In  this  ftate  he  continued  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
in  which  time  frequent  attempts  were  made  to  feel  the 
pulfe,  but  in  vain  3 at  laft,  however,  the  pain  leffened, 
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and  the  pulfe  returned,  although  at  firfh  but  faintly, 
and  the  involuntary  breathing  began  to  take  place : 
while  in  this  ftate  he  took  Madeira,  brandy,  ginger, 
&c.  but  did  not  believe  them  of  any  fervice,  as  the 
return  of  his  health  was  very  gradual : in  two  hours  he 
was  perfectly  recovered,  in  this  attack  there  was  a 
fufpenfion  of  the  mod  material  involuntary  adtions, 
e^en  involuntary  breathing  was  fropped,  while  fenfatiori 
with  its  confequences,  as  thinking  and  adting  with  the 
will,  were  perfect,  and  all  the  voluntary  adtions  were 
as  flrong  as  before. 

Air.  Hunter  never  had  any  return  of  thefe  affec- 
tions of  the  ftomach  % though  frequently  troubled  with 
flight  complaints  both  in  the  ftomach  and  bowels, 
which  were  readily  removed  by  fmall  dofes  of  rhubarb. 
In  other  refpedts  he  enjoyed  his  health  till  the  year 
1776.  Towards  the  end  of  the  fpring  he  was  feized 
with  a very  fevere  and  dangerous  illnefs,  in  confequence 
of  anxiety  of  mind,  from  being  obliged  to  pay  a large 
fum  of  money  for  a friend,  for  whom  he  had  been  fecu- 
rity,  and  which  his  circumftances  made  extremely  in- 
convenient. He,  however,  gradually  recovered  from 
this  attack,  and  as  foon  as  he  was  able  went  to  Bath, 
where  he  (laid  feme  time  and  drank  the  waters,  which 
were  thought  to  be  df  fervice  to  him  : he  returned  to 
town  much  better,  and  in  a few  weeks  got  quite 
well. 

About  the  beginning  of  April  1785,  he  was  at- 
tacked with  a fpafmodic  complaint,  which  at  firft  was 
flight,  but  became  afterwards  very  violent,  and  ter- 
minated in  a fit  of  the  gout  in  the  ball  of  the  great 

f 

# Mr.  Heme,  from  whole  life  of  Mr.  Hunter  this  memoir  is 
extracted,  has  denominated  this  complaint  an  affedtion  of  the 
ftomach  ; might  it  not  more  properly  be  called  an  organic  affedlion, 
of  the  heart  and  lungs  f 
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toe.  This,  like  his  other  attacks,  was  brought  on  by 
anxiety  of  mind  ; the  firft  fymptom  was  a fenfation  of 
the  mufgles  of  the  nofe  being  in  action,  but  whether 
they  really  were  or  not  he  was  never  able  to  deter* 
mine ; this  fenfation  returned  at  intervals  for  about 
a fortnight,  attended  with  an  unpleafant  fenfation  in  the 
left  fide  of  the  face,  lower  jaw,  and  throat,  which 
feemed  to  extend  into  the  head  on  that  fide,  and  down 
the  left  arm  as  low  as  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  where 
it  terminated  all  at  once;  thele  fenfations  were  not 
confrant,  but  returned  at  irregular  times ; they  be- 
came foon  more  violent,  attacking  the  head,  face,  and 
both  fides  of  the  lower  jaw,  giving  the  idea  that  the 
face  was  fwelled,  particularly  the  cheeks,  and  fome- 
times  (lightly  affedted  the  right  arm.  After  they  had 
continued  for  a fortnight  they  extended  to  tire  fternum, 
producing  the  fame  dilagreeabie  fenfations  there,  and 
giving  the  feel  of  the  (tern  m being  drawn  backwards 
toward  the  fpine,  as  well  as  that  of  oppreffion  in 
breathing,  although  the  adtion  of  breathing  was  at- 
tended with  no  real  difficulty  ; he  was  afterwards  at- 
tacked with  a pain  in  the  back,  about  that  part  where 
the  ccfophagus  paffes  through  the  diaphragm  ; he  was 
next  feized  with  a pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart  itfelf ; 
and  laft  of  all  with  a fenfation  in  the  left  fide,  nearly  in 
the  feat  of  the  great  end  of  the  ftomach,  attended  with 
confiderable  erudtations  of  wind  from  that  vifeus.  In 
every  attack  there  was  a raw  fore  feel,  as  if  the 
fauces  were  excoriated.  The  complaint  appeared  to 
be  in  the  valcular  fyftem,  for  the  larger  arteries  were 
fenfibly  contracted  and  fore  to  the  touch,  as  far  as  they 
could  be  felt,  principally  in  the  left  arm ; the  urine 
at  thefe  times  was  in  general  very  pale. 

Thefe  fymptoms  increafed  in  violence  at  every  re- 
turn, and  the  attack  which  was  the  molt  violent  came 
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on  one  morning,  about  the  end  of  April,  and  laded 
above  two  hours  ; it  began  as  the  others  had  done, 
but  having  continued  about  an  hour,  the  pain  became 
excruciating  at  the  apex  of  the  heart ; the  throat  was  fo 
fore  as  not  to  allow  of  an  attempt  to  fwallow  any  thing, 
and  the  left  arm  conld  not  bear  to  be  touched,  the 
leaft  preffure  upon  it  giving  pain  ; the  fenfation  at  the 
apex  of  the  heart  was  that  of  burning  or  fcorching, 
which  by  its  violence  quite  exhauded  him,  and  he  funk 
into  a fwoon  or  doze,  which  laded  about  ten  minutes ; 
after  which  he  darted  up,  without  the  lead  recollec- 
tion of  what  had  palled,  or  of  his  preceding  illnefs. 
He  then  fell  alleep  for  half  an  hour,  and  awoke  with  a 
confufion  in  his  head,  and  a faint  recolledtion  of  fome- 
thing  like  a delirium  ; this  went  off  in  a few  days. 

While  thefe  complaints  were  upon  him,  his  face  was 
pale,  and  had  a contradted  appearance,  making  him 
look  thinner  than  ordinary  ; and  after  they  went  off 
his  colour  returned,  and  his  dice  recovered  its  natural 
appearance.  On  the  commencement  of  the  com- 
plaint, he  fufpedted  it  to  be  rheumatifm,  and  applied 
eledlricity  to  his  arm,  which  took  it  off  for  the  time 
only.  He  then,  for  two  or  three  nights  fucceffively, 
took  three  grains  of  James's  powder,  without  any 
abatement  of  the  fymptoms.  He  next  had  recourfe  to 
the  camphorated  julep,  both  at  the  commencement  of 
the  fpafm,  and  while  it  was  upon  him,  but  obtained 
no  relief.  He  tried  Hoffman’s  anodyne  liquor ; and 
not  finding  it  to  anfwer  alone,  joined  it  to  the  campho- 
rated julep  : but  the  fpafms  feemed  to  be  more  violent. 
One  night  he  took  twenty  drops  of  thebaic  tin&Ure, 
which  made  his  head  confuted  all  the  following  day, 
but  did  not  at  all  abate  the  fpafms  the  following  day 
he  took  two  tea-fpoonfuls  of  the  baik,  which  heated 
him,  and  gave  him  a headache,  third,  and  drynefsofhis 
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mouth,  which  prevented  his  continuing  it.  At  the 
defire  of  Dr.  David  Pitcairn,  he  took  the  powder  of 
valerian,  an  ounce  a day,  which  feemed  for  the  fird 
two  days  to  remove  his  (pafrns  ; but  they  returned  on 
the  third  with  more  violence  than  ulual,  efpecialiy  one 
evening  at  the  royal  ibciety ; which  induced  him  to 
leave  off  the  valerian,  and  he  bathed  his  feet  on  going 
to  bed  in  warm  water,  mixed  with  half  a pound  of 
flower  of  muftard,  took  a tea-fpoonfui  of  tindture 
of  rhubarb  in  ginger  tea,  and  wore  worfted  (lockings 
all  night. 

On  Friday  morning,  the  twentieth  of  May,  between 
fix  and  (even  o’clock,  he  had  a violent  fpal'm,  attended 
with  mod  violent  erudlations  of  wind  from  the  (lomacii 
for  nearly  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Dr.  Pitcairn,  who 
was  fent  for  upon  this  occafion,  afked  him,  whether 
there  were  any  did  refs  upon  his  mind,  that  had  brought 
on  this  attack  3 and  he  confeded  his  mind  to  have  been 
much  haraded,  in  confequence  of  having  opened  the 
body  of  a perfon  who  died  from  the  bite  of  a mad 
dog  about  fix  weeks  before,  in  doing  which  he  had 
wounded  his  hand  ; and  for  the  lad  fortnight  his  mind 
had  been  in  continual  fufpenfe,  conceiving  it  pofiible, 
that  he  might  be  feized  with  lymptoms  of  hydropho- 
bia. This  anxiety  preying  upon  his  mind  for  fo  long 
a time,  there  is  every  reafon  to  believe,  was  the  caufe 
of  the  prefent  attack,  and  probably  had  alfo  brought  on 
the  former  ones,  which  were  all  after  the  accident 
that  had  imprefled  his  mind  with  this  horrible  idea. 

At  the  defire  of  Dr.  Pitcairn,  he  took  at  two  dofes, 
in  the  forenoon,  ten  grains  of  alafoetida  and  three  grains 
of  opium  ; and  in  the  afternoon,  fifieen  of  afa^cetida, 
and  one  of  opium.  In  the  evening  he  had  a head- 
ach,  which  was  fuppofed  to  be  brought  on  by  the 
opium  i his  bowels  were  loaded  and  opprefTed  with 
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wind ; and  he  endeavoured  in  vain  to  procure  a mo^ 
tion  by  laxative  clyfters,  although  repeated,  and  ten 
grains  of  jalap  were  taken  by  the  mouth.  He  palled 
a very  reftlefs  night.  On  Satin  day  mor  ing  he  was 
vifited  by  Sir  George  Baker,  Dr.  Warren,  and  the  late 
Dr.  Pitcairn;  he  repeated  the  afafeetida  twice  in  the 
courfe  of  the  day,  and  two  fpoonfuls  of  a ftrong  open- 
ing mixture  were  taken  every  hour,  without  producing 
a motion,  till  about  half  an  hour  after  the  whole  was 
ufed. 

In  the  afternoon  he  had  another  evacuation,  foon 
after  which,  the  mod  violent  attack  of  fpafm  which  he 
experienced  came  on;  nothing  was  attempted  inter- 
nally during  the  attack,  which  lafted  two  hours ; a 
bladder  of  hot  water  was  applied  to  the  heart,  and 
afterwards  to  the  feet,  without  any  effeCt. 

The  afafeetida  was  now  left  off,  and  this  evening  he 
began  the  oleum  fuccini  in  faline  draughts,  fifteen  drops 
every  fix  hours.  On  Sunday  morning  he  continued 
the  oleum  fuccini,  but  the  faline  draught  was  changed 
to  cinnamon  water,  and  a large  blifter  was  put  upon 
the  back,  clofe  to  the  neck.  This  day  he  continued 
pretty  free  from  fpafm.  On  Monday  the  blifter  was 
taken  off,  and  the  oleum  fuccini  continued  ; but  about 
nine  o’clock  at  night  he  had  threatenings  of  fpafm, 
with  head-ache,  and  the  feeling  of  a load  in  his  bowels 
he  had  alfo  a pain  in  the  left  fide  and  region  of  the 
ftomach,  with  violent  eructations  of  wind  from  the 
ftomach,  which  lafted  about  two  hours.  He  took 
twenty-five  drops  of  thebaic  tinCture  in  the  warm 
tinCture  of  rhubarb,  and  afterwards  fome  baume  de 
vie  ; but  the  eructations  continuing,  finapifms  were 
applied  to  the  feet,  after  which  they  ceafed,  and  the 
finapifms  were  fo  troublefome,  that  he  had  them  taken 
off  five  hours  after  they  were  applied.  On  Tuefday 
morning  he  felt  himfelf  eafier.  The  oleum  fuccini 
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was  continued,  five  drops  of  laudanum  being  added 
to  each  dofe.  In  the  evening  he  bathed  his  feet  in 
warm  water,  to  clean  them  from  the  finapifms:  both 
the  great  toes  appeared  a little  inflamed,  and  very 
tender ; they  were  more  painful  after  being  bathed, 
and  were  very  troublefome  all  night.  On  Wednefday 
morning,  the  inflammation  and  fwelling  in  the  great 
toes  appeared  evidently  to  be  the  gout,  and  the  pain 
continued  very  acute  till  Thurfday,  when  it  began  to 
abate ; and  on  Friday  was  very  much  difninifhed. 
He  continued  the  oleum  fuccini  on  Wednefday,  and 
took  a bolus  of  aromatic  fpices  before  each  dofe  ; 
but  on  Friday  the  oleum  fuccini  made  him  fick,  and 
was  left  off.  On  Saturday  he  began  the  bark,  in 
tindlure  and  decoction,  with  the  pulvis  aromatic  us. 
Sunday  he  continued  the  barky  and  having  eructations 
and  flatulencies  after  his  meals,  he  was  ordered  to  take 
every  day  before  dinner  fifteen  grains  or  rhubarb,  and 
ten  grains  of  ginger  in  a bolus.  He  had  no  fpafm  after 
Monday  the  30th  of  May  ; he,  however,  had  threat- 
enings  or  flight  fenfations,  fimilar  to  thofe  which  pre- 
ceded the  fpafms,  and  occafional  emulations.  Al- 
though evidently  relieved  from  the  violent  attacks  of 


fpafrn  by  the  gout  in  his  feet,  yet  he  was  far  from  be- 
ing free  from  the  difeafe ; for  he  was  fill  fubject  to  the 
fpafms,  upon  exercife  or  agitation  of  mind.  As  he 
had  not  drunk  wine  for  four  or  five  years,  he  was  ad- 
vifed  to  try  it.  With  this  advice  he  complied,  but  found 
the  fpafms  more  eafily  brought  on  after  ufing  wine, 
than  on  thofe  days  on  which  he  abftained  from  it ; 
and  they  were  always  more  readily  produced  auer 
eating  a hearty  meal.  He  continued  very  much  in 
the  fame  way  till  iVuguft,  when  he  went  to  Tunbridge, 
and  drank  the  waters  for  about  a fortnight  without  the 
lead  benefit,  but  rather  conceived  he  was  worle. 

Thence  he  hurried  to  Bath,  and  drank  the  waters  for 
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a month.  When  he  had  drunk  them  for  a fortnight, 
he  began  to  bathe  every  other  night  in  the  hot-bath, 
and  on  the  intermediate  nights  put  his  feet  inco  the 
hot- bath  waters,  and  lomettmes  rode  on  horfeback* 
After  being  at  Bath  three  weeks,  he  did  not  perceive 
the  lead  benefit;  but  on  Monday  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  week,  he  found  that  his  walking  to  the  pump- 
room  in  a morning  did  not  biing  on  the  fpafm  as  ufual; 
and  alfo,  that  he  could  extend  his  walk  very  confider- 
ably  on  that  day.  On  Tuefday  he  was  not  quite  fo 
well,  although  when  he  compared  that  day  with  the 
preceding  days,  or  rather  months,  he  could  fay  that 
he  was  better.  This  feemed  to  be  a ftep  gained.  In 
this  date  he  left  Bath,  and  continued  the  fame  through 
the  whole  winter.  What  appeared  very  extraordinary 
was,  that  the  fpafm  did  not  come  on  equally  upon  all 
kinds  of  exercife : he  often  performed  an  operation,  as 
cutting  for  the  done,  or  extirpation  of  a bread,  which, 
from  peculiar  circumdances,  required  a confiderable 
deal  of  fatigue,  and  laded  near  an  hour  each  time  ; 
yet  the  fpafm  did  not  come  on.  He  was  employed 
in  embalming  the  princefs  Amelia  for  three  hours,  in 
which  time  he  was  really  fatigued,  but  had  no  Ipafhn 
the  whole  time;  yet,  by  going  the  length  of  Cavendifh- 
fquare,  and  on  towards  Oxford  Road,  he  was  feized 
with  a confiderable  fpafm : but  the  fatigue  he  had 
undergone  a£led  probably  as  a predifpofmg  caufe. 

Nothing  particular  occurred  from  this  period  till 
about  the  beginning  of  December  1789,  in  the  even- 
ing; when,  at  the  houfe  of  a friend,  on  a vifit,  he  was 
attacked  with  a total  lofs  of. memory;  he  did  not 
know  in  what  part  of  the  town  he  was,  not  even  the 
name  of  the  ftreet  when  told  it,  or  where  his  own 
houfe  was:  he  had  not  a conception  of  any  place 
exiding  beyond  the  room  he  was  in,  and  yet  was  per- 
fedtty  ccnfcious  of  the  lofs  of  memory.  He  was  fen- 
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fible  of  impreffions  of  all  kinds  from  the  fenfes,  and 
therefore  looked  out  of  the  window,  although  rather 
dark,  to  fee  if  he  could  be  made  fenfible  of  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  houfe.  This  loft  of  memory  gradually  went 
off,  and  in  le!$  than  half  an  hour  his  memory  was  per- 
fectly reftored.  About  a fortnight  after,  as  he  was 
vifiting  a patient  one  forenoon,  he  obferved  occafion- 
ally  a little  giddinefs  in  his  head,  and  by  three  o’clock 
it  was  attended  with  an  inclination  to  vomit.  He 
went  home,  and  drank  fome  warm  water,  which  made 
him  vomit  feverely,  but  nothing  came  off  his  ftomach 
except  the  water.  Dr.  Pitcairn  and  Dr.  Bailiie  at- 
tended him. 

Mr.  Hunter’s  recovery  from  this  indifpofition  v/as 
lefs  perfedt  than  from  any  of  the  others  : his  memory 
was,  in  fome  refpedts,  evidently  impaired,  and  the 
fpafms  became  more  conftant : he  never  went  to  bed 
without  their  being  brought  on  by  the  acf  of  undreffing 
himfelf;  they  came  on  in  the  middle  of  the  night : 
the  lead  exertion  in  converfation  after  dinner  was  at- 
tended by  them : he  felt  therefore  obliged  to  confine 
himfelf  within  a certain  fphere  of  action,  and  to  avoid 
dining  in  large  companies.  Even  operations  in  fur- 
gery,  if  attended  with  any  nicety,  now  produced  the 
fame  effedbs. 

In  the  autumn  of  1790,  and  in  the  fpring  and  au- 
tumn of  1791,  he  had  more  fevere  attacks  than  dur- 
ing the  other  periods  of  the  year,  but  of  not  more 
than  a few  hours  duration.  In  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber 1792,  he  was  attacked  fo  violently  with  fpafn, 
that  his  life  was  in  great  danger. 

On  the  i6:h  of  October,  1797,  when  in  his  ufual 
date  of  health,  he  went  to  St.  George’s  hofpital,  and 
meeting  with  fome  things  which  irritated  his  mind, 
and  not  being  perfectly  mafter  of  the  circumflances, 
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he  withheld  his  fentiments ; in  which  ftate  of  reftraint 
he  went  into  the  next  room,  and  turning  round  to  Dr. 
Robertfon,  one  of  the  phyficians  to  the  hofpital,  he 
gave  a deep  groan,  and  dropped  down  dead. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  in  the  65th  year  of 
his  age,  the  fame  age  at  which  his  brother,  the  late 
Dr.  Hunter,  died.  Upon  infpedling  the  body  after 
death,  the  following  were  the  appearances.  The 
fkin  in  feveral  places  was  mottled,  particularly  on  the 
■fides  and  neck,  which  arofe  from  the  blood  not  having 
been  completely  coagulated,  but  remaining  nearly 
fluid.  The  contents  of  the  abdomen  were  in  a natural 
ftate,  but  the  coats  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  were 
unufually  loaded  with  blood,  giving  them  a flefhy  ap- 
pearance, and  a dark  reddifh  colour : thofe  parts 
which  had  a depending  fituation,  as  in  the  bottom  of 
the  pelvis,  and  upon  the  loins,  had  this  in  a greater  de- 
gree than  the  others  : this  evidently  arofe  from  the 
fluid  ftate  of  the  blood.  The  ftomach  was  rather  re- 
laxed, but  the  internal  furface  was  entirely  free  from 
any  appearance  of  difeafe:  the  orifice  at  the  pylorus 
was  uncommonly  open.  The  gall  bladder  contained 
five  or  fix  ftones  of  a light  yellow  colour.  The  liver 
and  the  other  vifcera  exhibited  nothing  unufual  in  their 
appearance. 

The  cartilages  of  the  ribs  had  in  many  places  be- 
come bone,  requiring  a faw  to  divide  them.  1 here 
was  no  water  in  the  cavity  of  the  cheft,  and  the  lungs 
on  the  right  fide  were  .uncommonly  healthy,  but  thofe 
of  the  left  had  very  ftrong  adhefions  to  the  pleura, 
extending  over  a confiderable  lurface,  more  eipecially 
towards  the  fternum. 

The  pericardium  was  very  unufually  thickened, 
which  did  not  allow  it  to  collapfe  upon  being  opened ; 
the  quantity  of  water  contained  in  it  was  fcarcely  more 
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than  is  frequently  met  with,  although  it  might  proba- 
bly exceed  that  which  occurs  in  the  moft  healthy  (late 
of  thefe  parts. 

The  heart  itfelf  was  very  fmall,  appearing  too  little 
for  the  cavity  in  which  it  lay,  and  did  rot  give  the 
idea  of  its  being  the  efffft  of  an  unufual  degree  of 
contraftion,  but  more  of  its  having  ffirunk  in  ics  fize. 
Upon  the  under  furface  of  the  left  auricle  and  ventri- 
cle, there  were  two  fpaces  nearly  an  inch  and  a half 
fquare,  which  were  of  a white  colour,  with  an  opaque 
appearance,  and  entirely  diftind  from  the  general  fur- 
face  of  the  heart ; thefe  two  fpaces  were  covered  by 
an  exudation  of  coagulating  lymph,  which  at  feme 
former  period  had  been  the  refuk  of  inflammation 
there.  The  mufcular  ftru&ure  of  the  heart  was  paler 
and  loofer  in  its  texture,  than  the  other  mufcles  in  the 
body.  There  were  no  coagula  in  any  of  its  cavities. 
The  coronary  arteries  had  their  branches,  which  ra- 
mify through  the  fubftance  of  the  heart,  in  the  ftate  of 
bony  tubes,  which  were  with  difficulty  divided  by  the 
knife,  and  their  tranfverfe  fe&ions  did  not  collapfe, 
but  remained  open.  The  valvulas  mitrales,  where 
they  came  off  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  auricle, 
were  in  many  places  offified,  forming  an  imperfectly 
bony  margin  of  different  thickneffes,  and  in  one  fpot 
fo  thick  as  to  form  a knob  ; but  thele  offiheations  were 
not  continued  down  upon  the  valve  towards  the  chor- 
das  tendineae. 

The  fe  mi  lunar  valves  of  the  aorta  had  loft:  their  natural 
pliancy,  the  previous  ftage  to  becoming  bone  ; and  in 
feveral  fpots  there  were  evident  oihfications. 

The  aorta  immediately  beyond  the  femilunar  valves 
had  its  cavity  larger  than  ufual,  putting  on  the  appear- 
ance of  an  incipient  aneurifm;  this  unufual  dilatation 
extended  for  fome  way  along  the  afeending  aorta,  but 

did  not  reach  fo  far  as  the  common  trunk  of  the  axil- 
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Iary  and  carotid  artery.  The  increafe  of  the  capacity 
of  the  artery  might  be  about  one-third  of  its  natural 
area ; and  the  internal  membrane  of  this  part  had  en- 
tirely loft  the  natural  polifh,  and  was  ftudded  over 
with  opaque  white  fpots,  'railed  higher  than  the  general 
furface. 

On  infpeCting  the  head,  the  cranium  and  dura  mater 
were  found  in  a natural  ftate.  The  pia  mater  had  the 
veffels  upon  the  furface  of  the  two  hemifpheres  of  the 
brain  turgid  with  blood,  which  is  commonly  found  to 
be  the  cafe  after  fudden  death.  Tire  internal  ftru&ure 
of  the  brain  was  very  carefully  examined,  and  the 
different  parts  both  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum 
were  found  in  the  moft  natural  and  healthy  ftates  ; but 
the  internal  carotid  arteries,  as  they  pafs  by  the  Tides  of 
the  fella  turcica,  were  offified,  and  feveral  of  the  ra- 
mifications which  go  off  from  them  had  become  opaque 
and  unhealthy  in  their  appearance.  The  vertebral 
arteries,  lying  upon  the  medulla  oblongata,  had  alio 
become  bony,  and  the  bacillary  artery,  which  is  formed 
by  them,  had  opaque  white  fpots  very  generally  along 
its  coats.  From  this  account  of  the  appearances  ob- 
ferved  after  death,  it  is  reafonable  to  attribute  the  prin- 
cipal fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  to  an  organic  affection 
of  the  heart.  That  organ  was  rendered  unable  to  carry 
on  its  functions,,  whenever  the  actions  were  difturbed., 
either  in  confequence  of  bodily  exertion,  or  affections 
of  the  mind. 

The  ftoppage  of  the  pulfe  arofe  from  a fpafm  upon 
the  heart,  and  in  this  ftate  the  nerves  were  probably 
preffed  again  ft  the  offified  arteries,  which  may  account 
for  the  excruciating  pain  he  felt  at  thofe  times.  Ihe 
other  fymptoms  may  be  explained  from  the  defeft  in 
the  valves,  and  the  dilatation  of  the  aorta,  which  had 
loft  its  elafticity. 
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In  the  laft  attack,  the  fpafm  upon  the  heart  was 
either  too  violent  in  the  degree  of  contra&ion,  or  too 
long  continued  to  admit  of  relaxation,  fo  that  death 
immediately  enfued. 

His  remains  were  interred  in  a vault  under  the  pa- 
rifh  church  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields,  attended  by  a 
few  of  his  oldeft  medical  friends. 

Mr.  Hunter  was  of  a fhort  ftature,  uncommonly 
ftrong  and  active,  very  compa&ly  made,  and  capable 
of  great  bodily  exertion.  Ilis  countenance  was  ani- 
mated, open,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  deeply 
imprefled  with  thoughtfulnefs.  When  his  print  was 
fhewn  to  Lavater,  he  laid,  “ That  man  thinks  for 

himfelf.”  In  his  youth  he  was  cheerful  in  his  dif- 
pofition,  and  entered  into  youthful  follies  like  others  of 
the  fame  age  ; but  wine  never  agreed  with  his  ftomach, 
fo  that  after  fome  time  he  left  it  off  altogether,  and 
for  the  laft  twenty  years  drank  nothing  but  water. 

His  temper  was  very  warm  and  impatient,  readily 
provoked,  and  when  irritated  not  eafiiy  Toothed.  His 
difpofuion  was  candid,  and  free  from  referve,  even 
to  a fault.  Fie  hated  deceit,  and  as  he  was  above 
every  kind  of  artifice,  he  detefted  it  in  others,  and 
too  openly  avowed  his  fentiments.  His  mind  was 
uncommonly  a£five ; it  was  naturally  formed  for  in- 
veftigation,  and  that  turn  difplayed  itfelf  on  the  moft 
trivial  occafions,  and  always  with  mathematical  exaeft- 
nefs.  What  is  curious,  it  fatigued  him  to  be  long  in  a 
mixed  company,  which  did  not  admit  of  connected  con- 
vention, more  particularly  during  the  laft  ten  years  of 
his  life.  Fie  required  lefs  relaxation  than  moft  other 
men,  feldom  Oeeping  more  than  four  hours  in  the 
night,  but  almoft  always  nearly  an  hour  after  dinner. 

To  his  own  abilities  alone  he  was  indebted  for  the 

eminence  which  he  acquired  in  his  profefticn  ; for  al- 
though 
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though  his  medical  education,  his  fituation  as  furgeon 
to  Sc.  George’s  hofpital,  and,  above  all,  his  brother’s 
recommendation,  entitled  him  to  notice,  yet  the  in- 
creafe  of  his  private  practice  was  at  fird  but  (low. 
The  natural  independence  of  his  mind  led  him  rather 
to  indulge  in  his  own  purfuits,  than  to  cultivate  the 
means  of  enlarging  the  fphere  of  his  bufinefs ; but 
the  proof  which  he  afterwards  gave  of  his  talents  com- 
manded the  attention  of  the  public,  and  procured  him 
a very  liberal  income. 

In  the  firft  eleven  years  of  his  practice,  from  1763 
to  1774,  his  income  never  amounted  to  a thoufand 
pounds  a year ; in  the  year  1778  it  exceeded  that  fum  ; 
for  leveral  years  before  his  death  it  had  increafed  to 
five,  and  at  that  period  was  above  fix  thoufand  pounds. 

In  private  practice  he  was  liberal ; icrupuloufly  ho- 
ned in  faying  what  was  really  his  opinion  of  the  cafe ; 
and  ready  upon  all  occfions  to  acknowledge  his  igno- 
rance, whenever  there  was  any  thing  which  he  did  not 
underdand. 

In  converfation  he  fpoke  too  freely,  and  fometimes 
hardily  of  his  contemporaries  ; but,  if  he  did  not  do 
judice  to  their  undoubted  merits,  it  arofe  not  from 
envy,  but  from  his  thorough  conviction,  that  furgery 
was  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  he  himfelf  a novice  in 
his  own  art ; and  his  anxiety,  to  have  it  carried  to  per- 
fection, made  him  think  meanly  and  ill  of  every  one, 
whofe  exertions  in  that  refpect  did  not  equal  his  own. 

We  think  proper  to  mention,  that  Mr.  Jefie  Foot 
wrote  a life  of  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Foot  is  well 
known  by  the  furgical  and  anatomical  world,  to  have 
wiflied  to  be  edeemed  the  competitor  of  Mr.  Hunter, 
and  we  were  forry  to  obferve  good  language  obfeured 
by  much  ill-tempered  and  ill-timed  farcafrn.  In  the 
64th  volume  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  page  797, 

is 
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is  a vindication  of  Mr.  pfuNTER  agairtfi:  fome  afperfions 
of  Mr.  Foot,  by  Mr.  .Hutchinfon.  Vide  “ Home’s 
Life  of  Mr.  Hunter/’  prefixed  to  " Hunter’s  Trea- 
life  ortthe  Blood/'  &c.  ' 

H y L L ( A L B A Y N ) 

Was  born  in  Wales,  or,  according  to  Dempfler,  in 
Scotland,  and  educated  partly  at  Oxford,  and  partly 
in  a foreign  univerfity,  where  he  applied  to  the  ftudy 
of  phyfic,  and  took  a dolor’s  degree.  He  was  cele- 
brated for  his  practice  in  London,  and  was  much  ad- 
mired by  his  learned  contemporaries  both  in  England 
and  abroad.  He  had  a particular  intimacy  with  the 
learned  Dr.  Caius,  and  Dr.  Fryer,  of  Cambridge. 

It  is  probable  he  lived  a great  deal  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, fince  the  chief  account  we  have  of  him  comes 
from  foreigners.  Jofias  Semler,  of  Zurich,  and  Baf- 
fianus  Landus,  of  Placentia,  mention  him  with  ho- 
nour. The  latter  ftyles  him,  “ Medicus  nobiliflimus 
*c  atque  optimus,  et  in  omni  literarum  genere  maxime 

verfatus /'  and  tells  us,  that  he  wrote  feveral  pieces 
upon  Galen,  particularly  the  anatomical  part  of  his 
wrorks.  He  died  Dec.  c6,  1559,  an^  was  Juried  in 
St.  Alban’s  church,  London. 

Fuller  mentions  it  as  fomewhat  remarkable,  that 
Wales  had  three  eminent  phyficians  and  writers  who 
were  contemporaries,  viz.  Recorde,  Phayer,  and  Hvlh 
Vide  Aikin's  “ Biographical  Memoirs  of  Medicine,1' 
p.  76,  &c. 
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